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Tue Magistrates* form the lowest grade of those who act as judges 
in this country ; but, perhaps from this very reason, they come more 
immediately home to the “ business” if not the ‘bosoms of men” in 
general than those of higher, though we think not more important 
station. The magistrates are dispersed in great numbers throughout 
the country, and their extensive and most multifarious jurisdiction brings 
them, in one shape or another, into contact with almost every per- 
manent resident, in turn. To attempt to give anything like even a 
list of the matters which come under their cognizance would be 
endless: we shall dwell only on their more prominent occupations ; 
and consider how far they are calculated to perform their duties,— 
how some of them are in fact performed—and what remedy may, in 
some instances, be proposed for the evils which we shall point out. 

The magistrates consist chiefly of the gentlemen of landed property 
in the county for which they act, and of clergymen. Any peer may 
act as a magistrate merely on taking out his dedimus, The others 
are appointed, nominally by the Lord Chancellor, but in fact by the 
Lord lieutenant of the county. Their services are unpaid; and there 
is no redress for any misconduct in their office, unless the most 
directly and wilfully corrupt motives are proved. 

First, as to whether the persons selected are the fittest which could 
be found to fill the office of justice of the peace :—Who are these 
persons? ‘They are gentlemen, for the most part, bred with all the 
prejudices of their rank, and wholly without any knowledge of. law. 
They are influenced by all the ties and feelings of locality; and, in 
one very considerable. branch of their duties—the administration of the 
Game Laws—by passions of a degree of intensity and power such as 
no one but an Englishman can conceive to arise from a matter of 
mere amusement—but which every Englishman does know to exist 


* We should, in strictness, term them the Justices of Peace—who form, in fact, only 
one denomination of magistrates: but the latter is the more popular designation, and 
above all things, in these articles, we desire to abstain from being technical. 
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to an extent which it would be difficult to overstate. Others are 
country clergymen ;—gentlemen who, with an equal ignorance of the 
law, possess a much greater ignorance of the world—and more 
narrow views and feelings, generally. It is observed also—Mr. 
Brougham mention sit in his Speech on the State of the Law, and every 
Me SY one who has looked into the subject must agree with him—that over- 
fF activity, one of the most baleful properties which @ magistrate can 
iz possess, is chiefly remarkable among the clerical justices. In addition 
to these objections as regards the magistracy, it may be observed 
Pa (though not strictly part of our present subject) that many of the 
duties of the magisterial office are little in consonance with what 
ought to be the feelings and pursuits of a parish-priest. Without 
being in the very least puritanically strict, we cannot but think that the 
stirring, jobbing, worldly doings of “* an active magistrate” must 
impair that pure and peaceful character of mind by which a clergyman 
should ever be distinguished. Some Lords-lieutenant coincide suf- 
ficiently with these ideas, never to appoint clerical magistrates—but 
the very general practice is the other way. 
We confess we could wish clergymen to be declared incompetent to 
fill this office. Every objection,—of legal ignorance, of local prejudice, 
g. and of interested motives arising from local circumstances—applies to 
them equally with the country gentlemen, some of them in a superior 
degree: and there are many objections to which they are open from 
which the others are free. Of these, therefore, we would undoubtedly 
have the commission purged. 

With regard to the country gentlemen, it is not, we think, very 
difficult to come to the conclusion that, as at present regulated, they 
are most unfit persons to exercise the functions which are entrusted 
to them: but the difficulties in the way of supplying their place with 
more qualified men are so great, that we think all we can hope for is 
to make such alterations in the responsibility of the magistracy, and 
above all, in the constitution of the Court of Quarter Sessions, as 
would ensure the subject against the more crying of the evils to which 


i n : 

‘ep he is now exposed, 

ai The chief alteration with regard to the appointment of magistrates, 
tid, that has been proposed, is, in lieu of the present members of the 
ty commission, to appoint paid magistrates, throughout the country, 
| selected from the profession of the Law. This, we think, is open to 


two objections, so great as to be fatal. ‘The first is the expense. It 
certainly would not be necessary to have so many justices as there are 
now: for paid officers would be expected to be more constantly at 
their post than gentlemen whose movements are regulated entirely by 
their own pleasure. But still, to furnish a sufficient number to 
answer readily the ends of justice, and at a salary sufficient to ensure 
proper people to fill the office, would require a sum which it would be 
next to impossible to devote to such a purpose. 'The second objection 
is that, as such an office would, of course, require constant residence, 
its acceptance by a member of the bar would involve the abandonment 
of his profession. Those, therefore, who accepted it would be either 
persons who had already failed, or those who, dreading failure, chose 
this small certainty in preference to the trial—which class would, 
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necessarily, consist chiefly of young men*. These two evils, taken 
together, would, we think, prevent the realization of this plan. 

It is, undoubtedly, a great relief to the country that the magistrates 
should be unpaid ; but we do not think that the gentlemen who now 
fill the office deserve the least thanks on that score,—still less that it 
should confer upon them immunities which render it doubtful whether 
their services be not a positive evil, instead of a benefit, to the 
country. We say we think the country gentlemen deserve no thanks 
for serving gratuitously as magistrates, inasmuch as we are thoroughly 
convinced that not one in fifty, in an hundred, would serve, for the 
public good, if so doing were unpleasing or distasteful to himself. We 
say this, with considerable knowledge of the parties of whom we 
speak—and we are confident that any person who considers the sub- 
ject candidly will be of our opinion. And it is natural they should 
like the office. Without taking into consideration any of the indirect 
means of making money through clerks and other jobs, mentioned by 
Mr. Brougham,—and which, we confess, we think that learned gen- 
tleman has been too ready to generalize from the instances, which we 
really believe to be most rare, that he mentions—setting this, which 
as a practice we do not believe to exist, totally on one side, there is 
still an abundance of motives to render the office of Justice of the 
Peace desirable to a gentleman residing in the country. It gives him 
influence, importance, power: he has a thousand means of favouring 
a friend, or disobliging an enemy—he may refuse the licence of an 
obnoxious publican, or join in turning a foot-path which came uncom- 
fortably near his friend’s drawing-room windows—he may commit 
the poachers of his own game, and help to sentence them at the 
sessions (and he dves it, constantly) :—in a word, it gives him, at the 
expense of almost as little trouble as he may choose to take, the oppor- 
tunity of being the little great man of the district in which he lives, 
We are far from saying that there are not many magistrates who go 
through their duty most uprightly—but even these are, beyond ques- 
tion, repaid for their labour by the importance it gives them in the 
county. On this point, we cannot but repeat our conviction, that 
not one magistrate in an hundred would serve, from public motives 
alone, if it were personally disagreeable to him. We do not urge 
this invidiously: it is human nature; and, granting a few rar@ aves 
of exceptions, it is undoubtedly true. Even these are morally re- 
warded for their services: and, moreover, if a person accept an office, 
let the motives be what they may, he should incur the responsibility 
which is necessary to ensure its due execution. 

Why, then, should the magistrates be more protected in the 
execution of their duty than any other description of public officer 
that ever was invented? Why are we, whenever instances of gross 
oppression are brought forward in the Court of King’s Bench—and 


* The late increase of salary of the Police Magistrates in London has been made, with 
the view of enforcing a new regulation, which restricts the appointments in future to 
members of the bar: and, dry a it will have to be increased again before, generally, 
such members as are wi for will accept the office. There are some highly re- 
spectable in those situations now ; but there are others whose conduct betrays 
most visibly that they have never enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education, 
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oppression must be very gross for any one to dare to bring it forward 
—why are we constantly to be sickened by the judges declaring the 
necessity of “protecting gentlemen who give their services gratui- 
tously to the country”—while we never hear a word about the necessity 
of protecting the people who suffer under their ignorance, their arro- 
gance, their violence, or their caprice? As the law now stands, it is 
necessary, in order to obtain redress against a magistrate, to prove 
the most direct and wilful corruptness of motive—and the proof of 
this is required to be so strong, as to be next to impossible to give, in 
any case. Corruptness of motive in a magistrate, of course, is not 
confined to pecuniary corruption: the desire of revenge, the intention 
to oppress, are in a magistrate corrupt motives; and yet, in some 
cases so outrageous, that any person of plain sense and feeling would 
say that the magistrate was the greatest tyrant that ever lived, the 
Court of King’s Bench has contented itself with dismissing the rule 
for a criminal information against the magistrate, but-without costs ;— 
that is, each party paying his own. This is perfectly well known to 
every practitioner in that court never to be done unless the opinion 
of the judges is highly condemnatory of the magistrate, and indeed it 
is always spoken of as a virtual condemnation. But what redress is 
this to the wretched complainant, who, manifestly, must be nearly 
always a person in a low station of life? He is left as he was, with 
the exception of having swinging costs to pay of his own—and is told 
to consider himself but too fortunate in not having to pay the magis- 
trate’s also, for having dared to institute proceedings against “‘ a gentle- 
man who gives his services gratuitously to the country.” 

We chance to know an instance in which the rule against a magis- 
trate was discharged without costs, in the manner just. mentioned. 
What this gentleman’s (he was a clergyman, too) motives were in the 
transaction, may be gathered from a piece of evidence which he gave 
in an action arising out of it. He was asked, why he had not con- 
fronted the witnesses with the accused. He answered, that he always 
made all the parties, except the one under examination, stand outside 
the door of his justice-room—as he did not like the smell arising from 
so many common people!! It may be as well to add, that this action 
was for malicious prosecution, against the prosecutor of the parties, the 
committal of whom had occasioned the complaint against the magis- 
trate. Large damages were recovered, although the case was as ably 
defended as any that ever came into a court of justice ; but the “ gra- 
tuitous gentleman ”’ got off free from any judicial punishment—though 
he could not escape the execration of the whole county in which he 
resides. 

We know this is an extreme case*, and we quote it purposely as 
such—to show to what an extreme magistrates may go, without pu- 
nishment. What we wish, and what we think all pure and upright 
magistrates ought to wish also, is, that the nominal redress against 
them should be made real, Mr, Brougham says, in his Speech on the 


* This case,—which will be readily recognised by all our legal, and by many of our 
general, readers—was one in which facts were proved which render it matter of asto- 
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State of the Law:—“T shall be told that they may be proceeded 
against either by a criminal information or by impeachment. As to 
the latter, no man of common sense would dream of impeaching a 
magistrate, any more than he would think now-a-days of impeaching 
a minister.’ And, truly, we think, we have sufficiently shown that 
a criminal information is little more practically available. Mr. 
Brougham states some of the impediments in the way of this latter 
proceeding ; and, although he is, there, speaking with reference to a 
proceeding against a magistrate, with regard to the individual case of 
corrupt refusal of a licence, he fully shows how fruitless he considers 
it to be. 

Is it not, we ask, the worst compliment in the world to the magis- 
yracy to say, we will throw protection around you which no other de- 
scription of officer possesses—we will require more proof of your 
motives than would be needed to prove malice prepense against a 
dozen murderers, or the animus furandi against a score of men who 
had attempted robbery? Is it really showing a high sense of the 
gratuitous services of these gentlemen, to make the exercise of the 
powers in which these services consist irresponsible in fact, though not 
inname? No;—assuredly here, as in everything else, a fair field and 
no favour should be the maxim on which to act: if a magistrate mis- 
conducts himself, let the same proof prevail against him that would be 
sufficient to convict in any other instance; and let him be removed or 
punished as the justice of the case might need. ‘Till this is esta- 
blished, nothing less than a premium is held out for oppression and 
injustice, on the part of those magistrates whose natural dispositions 
would lead them to indulge in them. 

It is beside our present purpose,—and, indeed, to do it thoroughly 
would far exceed the limits of an article—to go through the individual 
duties of magistrates with a view to commenting upon how they are 
performed. Licensing, for instance, would alone need a paper to 
itself. Our present object is rather to speak to the general consti- 
tution of the body, and of the means by which we think it might be 
improved. : 

Accordingly, we come next to where the magistracy appear in their 
chief power and pride, the Court of Quarter Sessions. This court 
consists of all the magistrates of the county who may choose to attend, 
and two constitute a quorum. They ordinarily discuss their county- 
business, more limitedly so called, such as roads, bridges, &.—in the 
first instance. With this we shall not interfere. It is in their judicial 
capacity that we are considering the magistrates; and we suppose, 
indeed, that in their character of country gentlemen they are better 
calculated than anybody else could be to the management of the 
matters we have mentioned. But their character of country gentlemen 
gives them no knowledge of law—and, one would think, that, to say 
nothing, for the moment, of the appeals under the Poor-Laws, some 
knowledge of law was necessary ina court which tries four-sixths of all 
the criminal cases (short of capital offences) in the kingdom. 

The business-which comes before the Quarter Sessions, as a court 
of justice, comes under two heads. ‘The one is, trying appeals against 
the orders of justices—the vast majority of which are orders of removal 
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of paupers under the Poor-Laws: in these, the magistrates decide, 
alone. The other division of the business is trying all the prisoners 
confined in the county gaol, for crimes not capital. In this, they are, 
of course, assisted by a jury. Now, in neither of these capacities do 
we consider the court, as at present constituted, at all duly qualified to 
act. The cases arising under the Poor-Laws are, occasionally, very 
intricate—and require, we think, persons more accustomed to legal in- 
vestigation than country gentlemen, duly to evolve. Moreover, these, 
like all other cases, are decided by evidence—and of the law of evidence 
the ignorance of these gentlemen is sometimes farcically great. In the 
criminal trials, the inadequacy of the Court of Quarter Sessions is still 
more glaring. Points of law of the most varied and nicest character 
constantly arise in criminal proceedings, and the utter and total dark- 
ness of magistrates in such matters is exceedingly natural, but by no 
means edifying. How is it possible, indeed, that men who have had 
no legal education at all should have knowledge which is to be gained 
only by the study of years ? 

The consequence of this is all manner of wrong decisions in the 
progress ofthe case, and sometimes false convictions at its termination. 
We have, at this moment, under our notice, a case of a conviction 
which could not stand an instant, but under which the unhappy convict 
is now undergoing three months’ imprisonment. In this case, there 
was no redress at all—for he was tried at the Midsummer Sessions, 
which occur in the middle of July, and there was no superior tribunal 
to apply to till the meeting of the courts in Michaelmas Term, which 
begins on the 6th of November, nearly a month after the expiration of 
the allotted term of imprisonment ! 

Of interlocutory decisions, directly in the teeth of the law, we could 
multiply instances to an enormous extent—were it not that we do not 
wish to hurt the feelings of gentlemen who have erred through igno- 
rance only; and that an ignorance so far from being disgraceful to 
them that it would be little short of a miracle if they did not labour 
under it. But, ignorant as they necessarily must be, we say they 
ought not to sit as judges on the trial of offences subjecting the accused 
to the severest punishment of the law, short of that of death*; and, of 
such cases, as we have before said, they try four-sixths—there being 
two Assizes, and, of course, four Quarter Sessions in the course of the 
year. ‘* I have shuddered,” says Mr. Brougham, “ to see the way in 
which these extensive powers are sometimes exercised by a jurisdiction 
not responsible for its acts. . . . . . . Mark the difference of 
responsibility between the Quarter Sessions and one of the superior 
courts of the kingdom. In the Court of King’s Bench, the name of 
the judge who pronounces the judgment is known, and the venerable 
magistrate stands before the country in his own proper person, always 
placed at the bar of public opinion. Here, it is Lord Tenterden—it 
is Mr. Justice Bailey, by their names: in the other case, it is merely 
the Quarter Sessions, which, as Swift says, is nobody's name. The 
individual magistrates composing it are not thought of; their names 
are not even published. It is a fluctuating body, If the same indi- 


* The Court of Quarter Session seldom do transport for dife—but it is in their 
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viduals always sat in the court, there might be some approach to 
responsibility. At present there is none; and where there is no 
responsibility, injustice will occasionally be committed, as long as men 
are men.’ 

Now, of these evils—and, we think, they are great and crying—the 
remedy appears to us simple and easy beyond measure. It has the 
advantage, also, of not being a new experiment ;—but it has been 
tried, and found to answer perfectly. We mean the appointment of an 
officer similar to that who, in Ireland, is called the “ Assistant Bar- 
rister,’—a barrister, namely, appointed to act as assessor to the 
magistrates, and, in fact, to do all the duties of chairman. The objec- 
tions which exist to the general appointment of members of the legal 
profession to be paid magistrates throughout the country, do not apply 
here. The expense, there being only one to each county, would be 
inconsiderable—and the persons would be, as they are for the most 
part in Ireland, practising barristers of eminence. So far from com- 
pelling them to give up their business, this would take them only four 
weeks in the year—and would carry them from town at seasons when 
the whole body of their professional brethren, behind the bar, are bent 
on the same errand as practitioners before the Courts of Quarter 
Session. 

Care should be taken to select men, not only of competent knowledge 
of law, but also of discretion, and sound general sense. The salary, 
without being extravagant, should be sufficient to induce men of 
respectability and weight in the profession to accept the office. In 
Ireland the emoluments, as we understand, partly arise from fees, the 
amount of which, of course, fluctuates with the degree of business in 
the county. The business, however, would differ in some respects 
considerably ; and it would be more advisable, we think, on every 
account, to give a fixed salary and no fees. In Ireland, the Assistant- 
Barrister has, in addition to his office of Assessor to the Magistrates, a 
limited civil jurisdiction of his own. Now, in this country, when we 
get the County-court Bill passed, which must happen in a session or 
two, this would not be needed ; and, moreover, the business arising out 
of the Poor-Laws—of which they have none in Ireland—is quite suffi- 
cient, in addition to the criminal assaults, trials, &c., to fully occupy 
the time devoted to the Quarter Sessions. A salary, therefore, varying 
perhaps according to the weight of business in the counties respectively, 
but of an amount sufficient to ensure a person of full competence, 
should be given, that these courts might possess a chairman—that is, 
a judge—fairly equal to the duties of the office. 

What a difference, indeed, as regards the duties here needed, between 
a barrister of the standing and capabilities we have indicated, and a 
country clergyman or squire who has neither knowledge nor experience 
to guide him! We can see no one objection to the arrangement we 
have here proposed. It is found perfectly to answer in Ireland ; and, 
indeed, it would be very extraordinary if it were not—for it possesses, 
as it seems to us, every qualification to ensure success. Besides pos- 
sessing the education and the habits fitted to form a judge, the Assistant- 
Barrister, or Assessor, or whatever he might be designated, would be 
free from all the local influences which are so calculated to impede the 
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free course of justice. He can have no cause for petty dislike or petty 
favour: the game laws appear to him like other laws, not as a code to 
be administered with less proof and more severity than any other. 
We have somewhere seen an adaptation of a religious expression of 
the Hindoos to the. country gentlemen and the game laws, which 
struck us as being happy and just. The whole race of neat-cattle are, 
to the followers of Bramah, peculiarly holy; and it is a phrase among 
them, when designating an atrociously wicked person, to say, ‘* That 
man would kill a cow—or his mother:” the degree of moral turpitude 
being considered equal, Change the word ‘* cow” into * pheasant,” 
and we have the religion of the country gentlemen displayed, 

To this church, Barristers, for the most part, do not belong ; and, 
were it only as regards this one item of law—no small one in the 
country—to ensure impartiality would of itself be of the highest value. 
An appeal from a summary conviction under the game laws might 
then become something more than a mode of having the same case 
tried again by the same persons, or their exact counterparts. As an 
appeal from Chancery to the House of Lords, for the five and twenty 
years preceding the last, was only an appeal from Lord Eldon in one 
place to Lord Eldon in another—so are appeals to the Quarter Sessions 
from summary convictions under the game laws, no more than appeals, 
supposing the individual magistrates to have the grace to refrain from 
interfering, to “ another yet the same.”—The same feelings exist, the 
same motives actuate. ‘There is not,’’ says Mr. Brougham, ‘‘ a worse 
constituted tribunal on the face of the earth, not even that of the 
Turkish Cadi, than that at which summary convictions on the game 
laws constantly take place—I mean a bench or brace of sporting jus- 
tices, Iam far from saying that, on such subjects, they are actuated by 
corrupt motives ; but they are undoubtedly instigated by their abhorrence 
of that caput lupinum, that hostis humani generis—as an honourable 
friend of mine once called him in his place, that ere nature, a poacher.” 

Now, it is probable that neither the Latin nor the law of the Assis- 
tant-Barrister would exactly coincide with that of Mr. Brougham’s 
honourable friend: at all events, the human fere nature would have 
a fair chance, and those of the field and the wood receive no more. 
To place him upon more than an equal footing with them, we dare 
not expect or ask. 

Next, in appeals from orders of removal under the Poor-Laws, which 
form one of the most prominent divisions of the business at Quarter 
Sessions, we think that, in addition to the barrister, who would under- 
stand the law, a more direct and accessible appeal should be given to 
the Court of King’s Bench than any that now exists. At present, there 
are only two ways in which the decision of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
can be revised by the Court of King’s Bench, which is the only court 
that, in any case, has jurisdiction over it. The first is, when, on the 
face of the order of Sessions, there is an error of form—for ‘ the Court 
will hear nothing of the merits of the cause, the order of Sessions being 
rive, case final, unless there were an error in form*.” The other is, 
when, upon the application of the party against whom the decision goes, 
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the Court of Quarter Sessions grants a special case to go to the Court 
of King’s Bench for its decision. A special case consists in a summary 
statement of the facts, as they appear on the Chairman’s notes of 
evidence, with the decision: this is drawn by the counsel who applies 
for the case, revised by the counsel on the other side, and ultimately 
agreed to by boih. On this statement, after argument, the Court of 
King’s Bench decides whether the decision of the Sessions be right 
or wrong. 

There could not, we will admit, be a better form of appeal than this, 
if it were not for the primary and grand objection, that the consent of 
the parties whose decision is appealed against must, in the first place, 
be asked and had. And so far is it from being granted as a matter 
of course, that it is about as often refused as given. There is no mode 
of compelling the Sessions to grant a case; and, whatever may be the 
hardship or injustice arising from the decision, there is no redress 
whatever. We will—for the case, though on a technical point, is 
exceedingly clear and simple—quote one of the two cases from Burn, 
which finally set the matter at rest.. We recommend our readers to 
give it their attention: it is very short, and it serves to show the extre- 
mity to which the evil we complain of may be carried :— 

“ If the justices will not state a case specially, though it may be 
blameable conduct in them in some instances, yet there are no means tu 
compel them. Asin the case of Oulton and Wells, M. 9 Geo. II., two 
justices removed three children of Francis Ailmer, from Wells to Oul- 
ton, and the sessions upon appeal confirmed the order, generally, with- 
out stating any special case. The counsel for Oulton excepted at the 
sessions to their refusing to state the case specially, and delivered into 
the court a bill of exceptions under their hands, which was read and 
received bythe court...... These exceptions were returned up, toge 
ther with the order. And it was moved to quash the order of sessions, 
together with the original order of the two justices. The court were 
inclinable to come at this case if they could, as there seemed to be a deter- 
mination against law. But, by Lord Hardwicke, ch. 9. ‘to what pur- 
pose should we make a rule to show cause why this order of sessions 
should not be quashed ? for I do not see that we can ever make such 
a rule absolute ; because this that is alleged to have been the real 
state of the case does not appear to us to be the fact. And how can 
we take it for granted that it was the real fact? to be sure it is a thing 
very much to be censured and discommended, when an inferior juris- 
diction endeavours to preclude the parties from an opportunity of ap- 
plying to a superior. But still we must go according to due course 
of law.’ And Mr. Justice Page said, he never knew an instance that 
this court could force the justices against their will to grant a special 
case. Burr. Settl. cap. 64. 2 Bott. 731, pl. 820*, p. 17. 

We are the farthest in the world from desiring to impugn this deci« 
sion, as such. ‘The law being as it was, it was impossible for the 
judges to determine otherwise—for they must administer the law as it 
stands, however badit may be. That they felt its evil in this case, we 
think both the facts and the language of Lord Hardwicke tend most 


* Burn's Justice, Vol. III. 
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clearly to prove. And we are convinced that our readers will join in 
the wish of that great judge, expressed in the other of the two cases 
mentioned above, * that a bill of exceptions would lie to the justices 
at their sessions ; because it may sometimes happen that they may deter. 
mine in an arbitrary manner, contrary to the resolutions of the courts 
of law. For if the justices will not state the facts specially (though 
requested soto do) when the matter is doubtful, this is a very blame- 
able conduct in them, and it is to be wished that it might be avoided.” 
It is true that Lord Hardwicke, who is, as it were, stating what 
might be said on both sides of the question, adds that, on the other 
hand, inconveniences might arise from the abuse of the bills of ex- 
ceptions, by which the question of the settlement of the poor, instead 
of being cheap and speedy, might become dilatory and burdensome. 
But, besides that this very expense would prevent bills of exceptions 
being brought in trifling instances, it seems to us clear that if, as the 
present practice admits, appeals from the justices are sometimes to be 
allowed, it ought not to be the very persons against whose judgment 
it is to be brought, to decide whether or not it should be made at all, 
We have known strong instances of injustice occur in this manner— 
and yet the evil has been,as we have just seen, fixed in its present 
state since the 9th of Geo. IT. 

So strongly, indeed, are we wedded to the principle that no court 
should have the power to say aye or no, to an appeal against itself, 
that, even with the assessor, with all his additional knowledge and 
advantages, we would still have, in these cases, a power of appeal to 
the court of King’s Bench, arranged in the simplest, speediest, and 
cheapest form. We think there are many points constantly arising 
under the Poor-Laws, which render requisite the safeguard of the 
power of appeal to a higher court than that of Quarter Sessions would 
even then be: how much more necessary we deem it now, it is surely 
needless for us to say. 

In the criminal trials, a professional chairman is equally, if not still 
more, necessary. If it were only for the sake of a little regularity of 
proceeding, this would be desirable. For as the chairman, for the 
most part, knows nothing of ‘aw, the counsel may, if it suit the interest 
of his client, commit all manner of irregularities at will; and, when 
a point of law is argued between two of them, it is sometimes even 
ludicrous to see the despair of the chairman, at having to decide a 
question of which he knows nothing—and, of course, it is a toss-up 
whether the decision be right or wrong. 

But far more important interests than these determine that there 
should never be a person ignorant of law sitting as a criminal judge. 
We ourselves know instances of the most preposterous errors, some 
carried into effect, some prevented only by the gratuitous interposition 
of counsel, in consequence of the law being administered by gentle- 
men who had never studied or practised it. And these without the 
slightest ill-intention : on the contrary, some of them where the party 
in error was in the highest degree upright and humane. The Court 
of Quarter Sessions tries all cases of felony, short of those which are 
subject to capital punishment: and it depends solely upon whether 
the Assizes or the Sessions fall first after his committal, whether a pri- 
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soner be tried at the former, by one of the twelve judges of the realm, 
or at the latter by a country magistrate. We are far from wishing to 
keep the wretched prisoners in gaol an additional four or six months 
for the purpose of being tried by a judge—but we think it is the duty 
of the government to make the minor tribunal fit for the purpose— 
which at present we cannot consider it to be. 

Of course, in what we have said concerning the chairmen of Quar- 
ter Sessions, we do not mean to be universal in our remarks. There 
are many gentlemen occupying that station, who by study as well 
as natural abilities fulfil their duties most ably. But it is equally 
notorious that there are others who are totally unfit for it ;—and even 
the better class, of whom we have just spoken, must occasionally find 
themselves at fault, on points with which no one but a man who either 
is, or has been, a practising barrister can be familiar. 

We wish likewise to extend our exceptions to what we have said of 
the general competency of the body as magistrates. We are quite 
aware that there are many gentlemen in the commission who are 
as excellent justices of the peace as, under any system, it would be 
possible to procure. But the checks and regulations of any body of 
men are not formed for such as these. They are, or should be, esta- 
blished for those who from ignorance, indolence, petulance, caprice, or 
positive Oppression, neglect or betray their duty. The temptations 
held out to the magistrates under the present system are almost pro- 
verbially irresistible—the possession of irresponsible power. And, it 
will be remembered that all that we have proposed as alterations with 
regard to the magistrates as a hody, has had for its object to render 
their power responsible. We have conceded that we think, with the ex- 
ception of clergymen, the present class, on the whole, the most eligible 
wherefrom to select the magistrates. There are many objections 
to it—some strong ones, but we do not see any mode to which objec- 
tions still stronger do not apply. But we would trust to no men power 
of the extent, and of the almost incalculable variety of application, 
which is possessed by the magistrates of this country, it being at the 
same time so nearly irresponsible even in name, so almost totally 
irresponsible in fact. Neither do we think that any of the restric- 
tions, which, after all, consist merely in a magistrate being fairly 
answerable for his conduct, would deter any desirable person from 
entering into the commission. If a gentleman takes upon him- 
self the office of a magistrate, with fair preparation, (—and, although 
we do not wish to make them book-worms, or quill-drivers, we think 
it a moral duty for all magistrates to have a moderate knowledge of 
general law,—) and with intentions of uprightness, and duly-regu- 
lated activity, he need and would fear no responsibility for his actions. 
That that responsibility would not be urged to any vexatious extent, 
we are equally convinced: the very expense would prevent this—to 
say nothing of the certainty that the Court of King’s Bench would, 
and properly, put down, with the strongest reprehension, anything 
approaching to frivolous complaint. The only fear, indeed, would be 
lest it should be inclined to class too many applications under that 
designation. 

th regard to the amendments we have proposed in the constitu- 
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tion of the Court of Quarter Session, we need not, we think, say any- 
thing in the shape of qualification or apology. Nobody can judge so 
well as the members of those courts of the extreme advantages that 
would accrue from such an arrangement as we have suggested. Nay, 
we even incline to think, that were it not perhaps from a feeling of 
prejudice at the idea of having a d——d lawyer to preside among 
them, a very considerable body of the magistracy would receive the 
proposition with cheerful approbation. Let us hope—if we cannot 
expect a similar measure directly from parliament—that there may be 
another committee or two next year, on some of the topics of Mr. 
Brougham’s great speech, which may produce this, among some other 
of the important amendments which, though not at all individually 
proposed by him, the investigation which he recommended cannot fail 
to produce. 





Note. We are quite aware that, if we had entered into the details of the duties of 
the magistracy, we might have produced a far more elaborate essay. But, if we had 
once gone into them, there was no reason for leaving out any,—and, if we had discussed 
them all, it would have required at least a volume of our work to give them, after all, 
something less than due consideration. Burn’s Justice is in four volumes, royal octavo, 
of a thousand pages each. 





DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


We are really astonished that, in the rage for legislation, something is 
not done in parliament, to rescue the English character from the dis- 
grace reflected upon it by the state of the law with regard to Dramatic 
Literature. There are ten or twelve theatres in the metropolis; and 
at three of them only is the regular drama, upon which England prides 
herself, allowed to be performed. The manager of the Cobourg 
Theatre, within the last two months, was prosecuted by the patentees 
of Covent Garden, and fined, for the representation of Shakspeare. 
Such prosecutions are defended upon the principle that these patentees 
have a right to protect their property. But, with a consistent spirit 
of despotism, they are equally upon the alert to invade the property of 
others. ‘The instant a writer publishes a play—and there are many 
obvious reasons which prevent any but the established hacks of the 
green-room writing with a view to representation—the managers of 
the two patent-theatres claim a right to seize upon it—to mutilate it, 
to miscall it, to puff it, to force it down the public throat upon the 
strength of its reputation—and yet to deny the author one shilling of 
reward. Whenever a dramatic writer transfers his production from 
written to printed characters, he loses his property in it, as far as 
““ His Majesty’s servants” are concerned. Is this justice ? 

Mr. Bucke, who, some ten years since, underwent considerable 
persecution from the people of Drury Lane, with regard to ‘his tragedy 
of the “ Italians,” has again been placed in a situation which calls upon 
him to appeal to the public, against the gross despotism of the ma- 
nager of the same theatre. He has confided to us “some p' 
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relative to the tragedy of Julio Romano, in a Letier to John Henry 
Wilmot, Esq. of Florence.” The subject is too curious, and in our 
view too important, to allow us to hesitate in giving publicity to his 
statement. It is as follows:— 


My pEAR Frienp, 

You remember, no doubt, (for you were in England at that time,) 
the manner in which the committee of Drury-Lane Theatre seized 
upon my tragedy of the Italians; acted it, contrary to my earnest 
entreaties, in the face of an opposition they had themselves excited ; 
and, after drawing two considerable sums of money, (£1150,) the 
fruits of my labour—contrary, as I think, to all justice—refused to allow 
me the smallest compensation for the journeys I had taken, the money 
I had expended, the time I had devoted, and the inconveniences to 
which they had personally exposed me. 

‘lime, however, reconciles us to most things ; and, since the injury 
has neither been justified, nor repeated, I derive consolation from the 
reflection, that as I neither provoked it in the first instance, so I have 
never attempted to revenge it in the second. But having, one day, 
amused myself in turning over the leaves of that ill-fated tragedy, I 
thought T perceived that it was not quite so worthless a production 
as it had been the policy of some to persuade others to believe ; and I 
resolved, in consequence, on writing another tragedy, partly grounded 
on the same foundation : that is, I employed, as it were, some of the 
old marble, wherewith to build another temple. 

Having finished this new structure, there remained some difficulty 
as to the best method of disposition. For if to cause it to be performed 
would subject the labour of my thought to great hazard, to publish it 
might have effects more permanently disastrous ; since proprietors of 
theatres assure us that they possess the right of appropriating all pub- 
lished dramas to their own use—entailing all the personal hazard, and 
all the disgrace, in case of failure, on the author; and retaining for 
themselves the pecuniary benefit in the event of success. Sic vos non 
vobis, 

Having, on mature consideration, determined not to encounter the 
perils of the stage, I applied to a celebrated reader of Shakspeare, to 
know whether he would honour me so far as to give my tragedy a 
public reading at the Argyle Rooms and Freemasons’ Hall. 

Previous to giving an answer, Mr. desired a perusal; and then 
did me.the honour to say that he would read it with very great plea- 
sure. In consequence of this, I adopted measures for a public reading, 
last May; but it having struck me, that unless the whole of my drama 
were recited, (which is seldom or never done, in what is called a dra- 
matic reading,) it would be impossible for an audience to have a true 
_ idea of the characters, or a just conception of the plot, I wrote, there- 
fore to Mr, , and received the following letter in reply :— 








_“ Dear Sir,—I have, at your request, re-perused your play. I have 
been delighted with the spirit of poetry, caught from the study of nature, 
which breathes through the whole of it. I acknowledge the characters 
of Romano and Schidoni to possess great dramatic force ; and that a 
strong interest is created ‘by the story, and kept up to the end ;—and 
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yet, with all this, I must declare my conviction—since you do me the 
honour to ask my opinion—that a public reading by me, using my best 
efforts in your service, would infallibly disappoint both the public and 
yourself. Its beauties, if I except some particular passages, are not 
of that kind that an audible reading could heighten them. They often 
require to be dwelt upon again and again, before their full beauty, 
indeed sometimes their real intention, appears. I did not make out 
the drift of the early scenes, till the second perusal, and I could not 
hope to make them clearer to my audience than I found them myself *, 
Many of the situations are beautiful and striking in the extreme: these 
would be conceived by the silent reader; they would be represented 
on the stage: but in what is called a dramatic reading, they would be 
wholly lost. I know by long experience, that an audience, who listen 
to a reciter, are alive to nothing but the expression of the passions, and 
that all the delicate beauties of poetry are quite unobserved, or, at least, 
are flat and languid. I dare not read even a play of Shakspeare’s as 
a whole; but am obliged to select for my purpose, and refer to the 
written page and silent perusal for the rest. 

** Such being the candid opinion which you requested from me, I 
return your MSS., with many thanks for the honour which your inten- 
tion conferred upon me. Presuming you will now alter that intention, 

“ Believe me, dear Sir,” &c. &c. 


On receiving this critical and very friendly letter, I resolved on pub- 
lishing my tragedy; but on consulting a bookseller, I found myself 
compelled to ask a favour of Mr. Price, lessee of Drury-Lane Theatre ; 
for the time is gone by when a theatrical representation can add to 
the permanent value of a copyright. Indeed, success at the theatre 
operates as a prophecy of a failure in the closet: and yet, this does 
not, by any means, prevent a failure on the stage from having a per- 
manent influence ; since the public, in general, lose all desire to favour 
any thing, to which even the most remote idea of a failure is attached, 

It is here to be observed, that through the kindness of Mr. Young, 
I had obtained, not a written promise, from Mr. Kemble, that my tra- 
gedy should not be performed at Covent-Garden Theatre without my 
consent, but an understanding that no advantage would be taken. 

I was not so fortunate with Mr, Price. I wrote to him, and re- 
quested, as a favour, and a very great one, that he would assure me 
to the same effect; but my application was unsuccessful ;—as the 
following correspondence will show :— 

“ Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, August 19, 1828. 

** Sir,—I am requested by Mr. Price to state, that he cannot give 
any distinct pledge, as to not performing your tragedy after publication ; 
but if, upon its perusal, he should deem it advantageous to the theatre 
to produce it, it is not his wish or inclination to debar you of the fair 
chance of remuneration, according to its merits: nor can he consent to 
give any sum, even should he approve it. Trusting this may not inter- 
fere with your views, 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
) “J. Cooper,” 


* These scenes have been altered, so as to render their design more evident, 
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“* Theatre-Royal, Drury»Lane, August 21, 1828. 


“ Smr,—If you will send your tragedy to me, I will read it at my 
earliest leisure, and give you my opinion, as to the probability of its 
being produced after publication; but Mr. Price cannot give any 
distinct pledge upon that point. 

“‘ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* J. Cooper.” 


“ To J. Cooper, Esq. 

 S1r,—I will read my drama to Mr. Price or yourself, upon condition, 
that if Mr. Price, or you, do not think it will suit the interest of the 
theatre to play it before publication, Mr. Price will give me a pledge 
not to play it afterwards. 

“« My earnest wish is, that this drama should noé run the hazard of a 
representation. But I must yield to circumstances. If Mr. Price, 
therefore, upon hearing it read, wishes to play it, he may do so, on 
securing me the sum I can procure for the copyright. 

“ This I consent to, not from choice, but compulsion; thinking it very 
hard, and, at the same time, a very great disgrace to the legislature of 
this country, that an author has not the same right to the produce of 
his mind, that others have to the produce of their lands. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

August 22, 1828. * Cuar_Les Bucke.” 


“ Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, August 25, 1828. 


** Srr,—I have again seen Mr. Price on the subject of your tragedy, 
and regret, on your part, that I have only to repeat what I before 
stated, that Mr. Price cannot consent to give any distinct pledge, as to 
not producing it after publication. He cannot be so unmindful of his 
duty to the public and himself, as not to produce a good tragedy. 

“‘ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. Cooper.” 


Thus you see, my dear friend, how I am situated in respect to my 
tragedy. If I burn it, my labour will be wholly lost :—if I publish it, 
it may be seized upon by the proprietor of a theatre, and the scene of 
the ‘ Italians’ be witnessed over again. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

London, Sept. 5, 1828. Cuartes Bucks.” 


We must translate a passage from Mr. Cooper's last letter into 
English :— Mr. Price cannot be so unmindful of his duty to himself, 
as not to steal a good tragedy.— But Mr. Price will rob according to 
law. The question is, will such. robberies be longer tolerated by a 
Legislature, which occupies itself so unremittingly in the protection of 
individual property? Why should not the laws of copyright be ex- 
tended to a play, as well as to other literary productions ;—or rather 
why should a representation not be held as a publication, entitling an 
author to remuneration from any and every stage, that derives benefit 
from his talents or his fame? Upon this point, and on theatrical 
monopolies generally, we copy a few remarks from a Periodical of 
1823, which appear to us to deserve reprinting -— 
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“‘ The injustice of the present system is too monstrous for the law 
or the custom to remain much longer as it is, in a country which re- 
spects the rights of individuals. The annals of the great theatres 
afford instance upon instance of the atrocious robberies we have 
described, under circumstances of the most preposterous and revolt- 
ing insolence. An act of parliament of three lines, securing to an 
author that his piece, for five or ten years, should be no where exhi- 
bited without his permission, would obtain all that dramatic writers 
have a claim to, or expect. With this guarantee of their property, 
and with a fair field for their exertions through the destruction of the 
antiquated monopolies of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, a national 
drama might be once more raised in the same way that Goéthe and 
Schiller have built up the German stage. They have had such protec- 
tions,—and their fame exhibits the use they have made of them. Till 
the government of England feel that an author's talent ought to have 
its reward as well as an actor’s—till the stage of this country be com- 
pelled to acknowledge its obligations to those who feed it with new 
fuel—till something like the system of Germany and France be 
adopted here, we may challenge admiration for our philosophy, 
our poetry, our painting, our sculpture—but never for our modern 
drama. ‘This noblest species of literature is the especial growth of 
our soil, in its most luxuriant and ever-verdant superiority over the 
like productions of other climes and eras; and yet the springing up 
of new shoots from the same glorious plant is to be forbidden, because 
two bloated establishments, who have outlived their original functions, 
are secured in the privileges which their functions gave them, to out- 
rage the taste and disappoint the expectations of that intellect of which 
they ought to be the mirrors. The stage saw the setting of its sun, 
not when the theatres of Drury Lane or Covent Garden were in the 
dust, but when they rose again in the panoply of their old exclusive 
rights, to work their own destruction, and the degradation of that 
drama of which they might have been the peculiar temples. It has 
long since been proclaimed, that such monopolies are, in commerce, 
fatal to the exertions of industry and the employment of capital ; does 
it require a more extended argument to prove that the exercise of 
talent is subject to the same laws of nature? What a commotion 
would it produce amongst the patrons of Art, if the members of the 
Royal Academy were to set up some antiquated privilege to be the 
sole painters of history and landscape, leaving the unprivileged many 
to portraits and flowers! Yet the same arrogance is tolerated in the 
patentees of the two great London theatres, and the public wonders 
that the drama is at a low ebb.” —(Quarterly Magazine, Vol. I.) 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


‘“‘ Hebetes vero et iudociles non magis secundum naturam homines eduntur, quam 
prodigiosa corpora et monstris insignia: sed hi pauci ad modum,’’—QuinNTILIAN, 


Tuese words of the Roman—one of the most philosophic men, by 
the way, that ever turned his attention to the capabilities of the 
human mind for the receiving of instruction, and to the means and 
modes by which instruction may be imparted—run counter, not only 
to many of the rooted prejudices of society, but to practices which 
are both general and inveterate among those to whom the important 
business of education, and especially of elementary education, is 
intrusted. So little is the science of education understood by the 
majority of those who practice the art; so totally are the majority— 
almost the whole of the rest of society ignorant of it; and so per- 
fectly sufficient are the business and the pleasure of every day in 
mature years, to the full occupation of that day ; that ample scope is 
afforded for the existence of every sort of error, which folly, inda- 
lence, or self-interest may produce. Parents neglect the first dawn- 
ings of reason in their children ; and not only retard them in the 
exercise of that curiosity and avidity for being informed, which 
nature has implanted in them for the wisest of purposes, but also 
most assiduously set up scarecrows in every path that leads to know- 
ledge. When the little inquiries are made, they are either not 
answered in good earnest, or not according to the capacity of the 
infant inquirer. “If a son ask bread,” says the text, “ will his 
father give him a stone?” No, not in a physical sense; but in a 
higher one—an intellectual sense,—that on which the child’s future 
ability to find bread for itself, in many instances depends,—he 
will. This conduct, is both absurd and cruel: the child, with all 
the simplicity of a child, asks a very plain and artless question about 
some object or occurrence that strikes its attention, or arising out of 
some of those little trains of thought, of which there are evidences 
even before children can articulate, and certainly before they can 


clothe their meaning in language ;—in many instances the answer is, 
“ You are tiresome ;” in not a few, “‘ you cannot understand that till 


you be grown up ;” and in others, who pretend to be more kind and 
painstaking about the matter, there follows a tirade of words which 
the speaker has somewhere conned by memory, and of the meaning 
of which he is himself quite ignorant. For instance, there is nothing 
to which children pay more attention, or with which they are more 
delighted, than the process of making anything new out of materials ; 
and be it even the simple process of making a pudding, a child 
watches the steps of it with an avidity and glee that cannot be alto- 
gether accounted for from the hope of eating a part of it when 
dressed. This, the earliest and, perhaps, the strongest propensity at 
the dawn of inquiry, leads the child to attribute an origin—a making, 
to everything that it sees ; and in consequence of this, it is apt ta 
Ocroper, 1828. x . 
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put questions relative to the making and maker, not only of the pro- 
ductions of human art, but natural objects, such as the sun, the sky, 
or the clouds. If the parent be careless, the ardour of the little 
inquirer is damped at once, and the door of knowledge is closed 
against its very first attempt to enter. If, on the other hand, the 
parent be what is called serious, the case is different, indeed, but not 
much better; for, for the edification of one that has as yet but a 
very scanty knowledge of the objects of the senses, there comes out 
a commentary on the first chapter of Genesis, together with a 
homily on the being and attributes of God. Intrinsically, this is 
much better than the other; so much so, that they are not subjects 
for comparison ; but it is useless by being out of place, and it cer- 
tainly lays the foundation of a system, which continues through a 
great part of what is commonly considered as education ; it substi- 
tutes sound for meaning; and while the child seeks a knowledge of 
things, it gives him words, to which he cannot, by possibility, attach 
any meaning. Such, or similar, is the case, even with parents them- 
selves, and parents who actually love their children, and wish that 
they should be inforined ; and it cannot be better where the children 
are committed to the care of servants—persons, not only of less 
cultivated minds, but void of that natural affection which influences 
the parent. : 

When the child, which has had its faulty education thus begun 
beneath the paternal roof, gets so far advanced as to be sent to 
school for the purpose of being “ out of harm’s way,” the mode of 
treatment, though altered, is certainly not improved. Indeed, “ the 
shadow,” which the coming infliction of the school “ casts before,” 
in the representation of the parents, is not much calculated to raise 
the hopes of the child as to pleasure in that establishment. (iene- 
rally speaking, the school has been to the parent a place of restraint 
and coercion, and very often one of personal chastisement ; and as 
these are matters calculated to make a much more lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind than those which are taught in the school, the 
picture drawn by the parent is one calculated to produce aversion, 
and not love;—the pains, the confinement, the coercion, and the 
correction, are real and palpable; and the counterbalancing good is 
a matter of supposition, and not of conviction. 

Nor does the actual experience, in the majority of cases, alter the 
anticipated impression, The restraint and the hardship are felt ; but 
there is not, in the matter taught, or in the mode of teaching it, any 
thing calculated to give pleasure to the infant mind. The lessons 
are merely mechanical, or they are above the comprehension of the 
pupil; and whatever they may be in themselves, they always come 
in the aspect of tasks—labours which, in their opinion, are always 
most successfully performed when performed with the least exertion. 
Whatever be the skill and merits of the teacher, he has always this 
false preparation to contend with; and as the business,of mere 
teaching is neyer, especially in the preliminary.departments, a lucra- 
tive one, the persons hy whom it is undertaken are seldom of the pro- 
per description. Ia England, where there is no public establishment 
of schools, but where anybody that pleases—very often anybody that 
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is fit for, or has succeeded in, nothing else, takes to school-keeping 
—there is, of course, no room for any general system; and when a 
man of real talents and knowledge of the profession undertakes it, 
the chances are that he shall be less successful than another, who 
leaves the whole of the scholastic part to ushers, and is neither more 
nor less than a merchant. 

It was our original intention, in the course of this article, to 
embody in it the results of our own experience and observations, 
relative to the general defects of the mode of teaching children, and 
the influence that these have in diminishing the value of society ; and 
we intended further to show, or at least attempt to show, that, in 
many instances, even under cover of the few things that they com- 
municate mechanically, the schools are the real manufacturers of a 
very large proportion of those dull and uninquiring persons that are 
found in all ranks of society, whose deficiency is so often charged 
against nature ; and that of those men who have been self-educated, 
and made some figure in the world, many have become original 
thinkers, and arrived at the eminence they have attained, chiefly 
because they have escaped the schools,—because information has 
not presented itself to their earliest notice, in association with con- 
finements and the ferula; because that to which they have at any 
time turned their attention, has not been above their powers, or out 
of the current of their ordinary thought; and because they have 
never been compelled to brood over and commit to memory, as 
learning, that of which they could not comprehend the meaning, or 
see the use. It was not intended to ground upon that any argument 
for the abolition of schools, and the substitution of self-education in 
their place; but merely to recommend in the school-system that 
perfect adaptation of the lesson, and the method of communicating 
it, to the capacity and desire of the pupil, which is found to have so 
beneficial effects in self-education. 

In order to discover how far our opinions were borne out by those 
of others, we felt ourselves bound to consult the most recent publi- 
cations upon the subject; and one of these, a very small book just 
published at Edinburgh, from the pen of Professor Pillans of the 
university there, and in the form of two letters to Mr. Kennedy the 
‘Member, accords so well with our own personal experience, is so 
free from particular theory of any kind, so perfectly clear and axiom- 
atic in all the principles on which it proceeds, and comes from an 
authority so high—and so deservedly so—in the grand cause of edu- 
cation, that a short analysis of its contents will be much more valu- 
able than any arguments unsubstantiated by the name of one known 
and recognised in the scholastic art. 

Such an analysis is rendered the more necessary from the limitation 
that Professor Pillans has put upon the title of his book—‘* chiefly in 
reference tothe parochial schools of Scotland.’’ Asthere are no schools 
in England, analogous in their foundation to the parochial schools of 
Scotland, some may, indeed must, be of opinion that the application and 
utility of the Professor's remarks are wholly restricted to parochial 
schools, and not applicable to schools of any other description; and 
this may prevent the little work itself from being generally read in the 
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southern division of the island. For such a restriction and inference 
there is no necessity ; the work does not relate to the merely parochial 
constitution of the schools, or the means by which that may be im- 
proved, but to the method of teaching, and the nature of school dis- 
cipline ; and, therefore, whatever of value it contains (and it contains 
much) is applicable to schools of every class and description, and 
not a little of it to private, or domestic, instruction. 

That such a man as Professor Pillans should have published to the 
world his notions on the subject of elementary teaching, is an event 
on which the public in general, and the instructors of youth in parti- 
cular, may congratulate themselves. An excellent scholar, without 
pedantry and conceit ;—a most successful teacher, without the spe- 
cific of a system, but by merely addressing himself to the understand- 
ings of his pupils, and carrying their feelings of their own interest 
and pleasure along with his lessons:—a man of the most liberal 
principles, yet never, ina moment of enthusiasm, losing sight of the 
foundations of common sense and sound philosophy ;—one who has 
made the art of teaching a study, and the practices of schools a sub- 
ject of careful and continued observation ;—and one who has been 
equally solicitous to impart to those intended for the profession both 
what they should teach and how they should teach it—is the very 
man to write a book on the principles of education, more especially 
of elementary education—of that education which, as it comes at an 
age at which the mind has the most need to be led, it has strangely 
been supposed that anybody may lead, it in any way, and all with re- 
sults equally advantageous. 

Though those who have taken the names and assumed the offices 
of the philosophic quacks of mankind, have scorned to address them- 
selves to anything but the mature intellect, or deal with any sub- 
ject that was not supposed to demand the most profound attention 
of that, and thus have left the infant powers to “ wander upon the 
mountains of vanity,” yet their so doing is a prejudice equally un- 
founded and mischievous. That it is unfounded follows from the 
very nature of the case. Elementary teaching is the first, and there- 
fore the most important step in the teaching of all; and from the 
way in which society is constructed in this country, it is the only 
teaching of the great majority—at least until they shall find desire 
and leisure for teaching themselves in the intervals of their active 
employment in after life. To both classes it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the elementary education should not only be of an attrac- 
tive nature in itself, but of such a nature as to give them a thirst for 
more knowledge. If it be not calculated to do this, the student who 
can afford a prolonged course of the teaching of others, will proceed 
reluctantly and listlessly through that, derive little benefit in the 
meantime, and acquire an aversion for learning through life ; and he 
whose only education it is, will never feel that craving after informa- 
tion which, if not stifled at the commencement, is natural to the 
whole human race, but will spend in animal enjoyment those hours 
which, if his elementary teaching had been of a better kind, he 


would have devoted to the more useful exercise of his powers of 
thought and inquiry. 
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Those parochial schools, the improvement of which is the avowed 
object of the Professor’s publication, have long been the boast of 
Scotland, and have been held out as both the stimulus and the means 
of that more general diffusion of the elements of education among 
the peasantry and poorer classes of that division of Great Britain, than 
isto be met with among the corresponding classes in many other 
countries. The means they must, in a great measure, have here, for 
in many places there are no other; but other circumstances must 
divide with them the merit of the stimulus, which, after all, is the 
grand cause of the distinction. In the geographical form of Scotland 
there is one stimulus to education, and that by no means a weak one. 
Narrow at any rate, the country is so intersected with bays and estua- 
ries that very few of the inhabitants grow up to manhood, or even 
to advanced boyhood, without seeing the sea and ships. Young 
people who are familiar with these get a new stimulus, which those 
who see and think about only the land never feel. A desire to travel 
—to see foreign parts—is produced, and those who have chserved 
the conduct of youth in seaports, do not need to be told of the 
charms which the free and adventurous life of a sailor has for boys 
even in the richer departments of life. Another thing ;—there are no 
poor laws in Scotland, and the people, oppressed by beggars for a 
considerable period, have learned from quite another principle than 
that usually imputed to them, to hold beggary in the utmost abhor- 
rence. <A third cause ;—the religion of the people of Scotland 
tends to elevate the character of the poor. Not only are there no 
temporal distinctions on account of religious offices paraded before 
their eyes, but their pulpits ring every Sunday to denunciations of 
the utter worthlessness of worldly honours in the sight of heaven, 
and the necessity of superior holiness as the only recognized cre- 
dential there. This may produce a little hypocrisy and hiding, but 
still it gives an impulse, and with that an elevation, to the minds of 
the people, by sinking the rank and profession and elevating the 
man. He who feels that he has the grand attribute of those stations 
which are above him, will feel desires and find powers and means of 
getting at the others which are never felt or found by those who are 
destitute of that. A fourth cause, and perhaps the most powerful, 
though we have the evidence of Ireland that it cannot work alone, is 
necessity—the proverbial parent of invention. All who are born in 
Scotland cannot find a living in it, and therefore they must qualify 
themselves with the means of escape; and, finding that the best 
means of escape from privation and want at home is the possession 
of superior education and acquirements, they very naturally conclude 
that these must also be the best means of escaping from them in any 
other country. These considerations do not, of course, operate imme- 
diately on children in Scotland; because to suppose that they do 
would be to attribute to these the experience and forethought of 
grown up persons, and place them in a condition in which education 
might almost be dispensed with. But they are repeated and acted 
upon by those who are grown up; and thus, when the young come 
to that time of life at which they are capable of forming plans and 
Pate for themselves, these are the foundations on which they are 
orm 
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This is not said with any intention of underrating the parochial 
schools (which are certainly an excellent institution), but of guard- 
ing against attributing to those schools qualities and advantages 
which they do not, and cannot, in the nature of things, possess, 
Indeed, it does not appear from the facts, that these shools have 
ever been favourites with that part of the Scottish population—the 
landed proprietors—or “ heritors” of the parishes, who are saddled 
with the permanent expense. When, in 1698, the Scottish parlia- 
ment passed the Act, it was done.in acareless and‘indifferent manner, 
as a thing to which they had been goaded on, rather than as one of 
a voluntary nature, and in which they took an interest. The enact- 
ment was simply—that there should be a school in each parish, for 
the accommodation of which and the teacher, the heritors should 
provide hovels; and that they should pay to the latter a certain 
miserable pittance in the name of salary. There was no principle 
of adaptation to the population at the time, neither was there any 
provision for keeping the schools in accordance with the state of the 
country and the value of money in subsequent times. If the parish 
contained but fifty inhabitants, or extended only a mile each way, 
it was to have a school; and if it contained twenty thousand, or 
extended fifty miles, it was to have no more. Thus, in populous 
places the people had either to re-establish schools out of other 
funds, or go without education; and there were parts of some of 
the parishes, from which, even at the most favourable seasons, the 
children could not have reached the school in less than two or three 
days, and for half the year they could not have accomplished this 
journey at all. The fixed salaries were also, as has been said, very 
small ; and there was no court or body of men to whom a power of 
regulating them was delegated ; neither was there any enactment by 
which the real qualifications of the candidate for the office of teacher 
should be known; and though the presbyteries had a power of 
superintendence over the schools, there was nothing binding them 
so to exercise that power as to make it the most conducive to the 
business of education. Schools were ordered to remain part of the 
parochial arrangements ; but the order was not founded upon know- 
ledge, or issued with liberality. 

The careless and illiberal manner in which the first establishment 
of those schools was conducted would, indeed, lead one to believe, 
not only that the Scottish peasantry did not derive their love of 
education from them, but that there must have been some object 
other than the education of the people which led to their establisb- 
ment. Indeed, there is something more than hypothesis in support 
of both conclusions. We have known a district in Scotland which 
was a dozen miles from the parochial school, and nearly half that 
distance from any school whatever. Not one of the peasantry had 
been at school; and yet, with very few exceptions, they could all 
read and write, and had here and there a sprinkling of the sciences. 
We remember a keen dispute among them on a point of geography : 
a tinker of the name of Graham (of the Claverhouse family) who 
was the terror of all the neighbourhood, and the plunderer of some, 
was apprehended, tried, convicted, and sentenced to banishment. 
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The man who brought the news mentioned Botany Bay as the 
destination ; which was stoutly denied by another, upon the ground 
that no such place was mentioned in Salmon’s Geography: how the 
point was settled with Salmon and the sentence of banishment we do 
not know; but the fact of its agitation shows, that there was among 
these people a love of information which had not been communi- 
cated by any schools; and that love went back traditionally, in the 
proficiency of their sires and grandsires, of which there was some 
documentary evidence, to a period anterior to 1698. We have be- 
fore us one of their books, (for their plan was to get a book and 
attack it en masse,) ‘‘ The Merchant's Magazine; or, Tradesman’s 
Treasury: by E. Hatton, Philomercat. Printed by J. H., for C. 
Coningsby, at the Golden Turk’s Head, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, in Fleet-street, 1699 ;” from which not only the 
readers, but the writers of modern elementary books might get a 
hint or two. Thus, among these people there not only was a 
method of education, unproduced by, and unconnected with, the 
parochial schools, but there was evidence that it had been in the 
same Vigour anterior to their regular establishment ; and what is 
more, “‘ monitorial” or reciprocal teaching, an improvement of the 
schools very modern, which Professor Pillans recommends to the 
parochial teachers, was a part—was the essence of that system. 

On the other point—a motive fur the institution of the parochial 
schools, altogether distinct from a wish to educate the people, there 
is also evidence. A man, who died in the first or second year of the 
precent century, at the age of about one hundred, and whose father 
had died half a century before, at an age still more advanced, told us 
that his father (whose reputation, both for information and acute- 
ness, was still alive) always considered the parochial schools as a 
political institution ; the object of which was, by training up the 
young in the nurture of the Westminster Catechism and Confession 
of Faith, to attach them to King William and the Kirk, and save 
them from the Pretender and the Pope; and, as neither our in- 
formant nor his father had been friendly to Popery or prelacy, we 
do not see why there should not be truth in the opinion. 

That truth gains further corroboration when we consider that the 
parochial schools of Scotland were totally neglected for one hundred 
and four years—from 1698 to 1802. In the course of that long period, 
the conditions of nations and even the opinions of men had undergone 
a complete revolution. Literature, the arts,—every branch of human 
inquiry and industry, had been prosecuted to an unprecedented degree, 
and with unprecedented success. The corporations of some of the 
more spirited burghs in Scotland had established schools of a higher 
order, which should be for the benefit of more advanced pupils ; 
and, wherever the population demanded it, the people had founded 


schools, or employed schoolmasters at their own expense. During | 


the same period, the ministers of the Kirk had not been slow in 
seeking augmentations of their stipends; and in their presby- 
terial, synodial, and assembled conglomerations, they had been 
found of “ some service to the state,” in the character of a loyal and 


dutiful addressing engine—always ready to guarantee the approba- 
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tion and blessing of heaven, for anything that might be done or 
proposed at head-quarters. In short, there was throughout the land 
of cakes, what the pious people there call ‘‘a glorious out-going” — 
after the siller. Men, in stipendiary offices, intrigued, did “ what 
was wanted of them,” or booed for it, according as one or another 
was the fair-wind course; they, in the management of local funds, 
did not “ deny the faith, and became worse than infidels,’’—thev 
“cared for the things of their own houses ;”’ and, as themselves 
said, when they said their prayers, in the saying of which they were 
not backward, ‘“ their basket abounded, and their store was re- 
plenished.” The body of the people, too, whose “ lives were not 
cast in these pleasant places,’”’ waxed industrious and rich apace; 
and the “ march of money-making’ was general and rapid over the 
whole land. 

Amid all this, however, there was not a single movement in 
favour of the parochial schools. In times and districts less favour- 
able, the incumbents had been paid to keep life and soul together by 
an annual begging-pilgrimage in the spring; and in almost every 
district by a begging from the scholars on the first Monday of 
January, and a main or two of cockfighting, to improve the morals 
of the people at ‘‘ Fastin’ eve.” The pilgrimage was performed in 
this wise: the teacher borrowed an ass and an empty sack from 
some cadger or creamer (costermonger) in his neighbourhood, and 
forth he wended among the farmers and cottagers, collecting their 
bounty in oats or barley, from a handful to a peck, according to 
circumstances. The January begging, which is called “ handsel,” 
or “‘ handschel,”” (whether it means that which the hand ‘ skels”’ or 
scatters gratuitously, or that which first crosses, or is ‘* skelt” in the 
hand for luck, the wise ones have not settled,) and consists of 
largesses from the scholars, in proportion to the ability or dispo- 
sition of their parents; and the sums given upon that day have 
always a considerable influence upon the favour which the pupils 
found in the eyes of the teacher. Nominally, the fees paid in the 
same class were the same in all ranks; but this handsel came in, 
and turned the odds ten to one in favour of the rich. At the cock- 
fighting again, there was a fee, if the pupil brought a cock into the 
pit, and a fine if he did not; and the cocks that would not fight 
were the property of the teacher. Additional honour and distinc- 
tion were given to the owners of the victorious birds ; and thus a 
sort of unnatural relationship was established between scholastic 
eminence and the possession of animals that could fight. 

It is not easy to see how those adjuncts, and they were almost 
universal, could, in any way, improve the taste of the Scotch ; and, 
above all, how they should have given them a fondness for learning. 
Indeed, the very neglect of those schools, the necessity of the 
adjuncts to a living, which have been stated, and the consequent 
deterioration of the system, are enough to show that, if the Scotch 
really have a greater love for the acquisition of knowledge than the 
people of other countries, they must have derived it from another 
and a different source. 


But there is another cause which has tended to destroy the 
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value of those parochial schools, and to destroy it under the mask 
of superior literary attainment : they have been made stepping-stones 
to the pulpit—places in which the candidates for that should pick up 
a sort of living during the last years of their studies, and until 
“‘ some patron” should “ bless them wi’ a kirk.’’ Characters of this 
description, whatever may be their talents and endowments, never 
can make effective teachers. The bent of their minds is toward 
other matters ; their labours in the school are mere tasks to be got 
over in the easiest manner possible; they are raw and inexpe- 
rienced, and many of them have their minds farther distracted by 
being private tutors to the sons of those to whom they look for pre- 
ferment. Looking forward may be a very good thing for the per- 
son so looking, but it necessarily involves the idea of undervaluing 
that which is present. A lad of twenty—sometimes of only fifteen 
or sixteen—whose whole time has been occupied in the acquisition 
of that little conned book-learning which shall make him pass 
muster at a matriculation, is not likely to know, or to care very 
much about the teachable powers of fifty or a hundred children, of 
all ages, or of the proper means by which those powers ought to be 
awakened, kept awake, and made productive of their proper effects. 
It is true that this evil carried along with it a portion, though only 
a small portion, of its own remedy. In the race of the Scottish 
kirk, though ‘ time and chance do not happen to all,” yet assuredly 
“the battle is not to the strong” in talent, or “ the race to the 
swift” in the acquisition of mental endowments. Though there be 
no high and mighty things to stir up the minds of the great to 
holy emulation, there is, perhaps, as much corruption, in propor- 
tion to their number and value, in the appointments to the Scotch 
pulpits, as in any apppointments on the face of the earth. In conse- 
yuence of this, ‘‘ some of the very ablest candidates for the church 
are drafted out,” and left to the ferula for life; but these do not 
possess the requisites for a good teacher; they are disappointed 
men—wounded in spirit, or if they have any desire left to improve 
their condition, it is usually by adding some other vocation—such 
as a land-surveyor, to that of teacher. If this be not the case, there 
is a danger, and an imminent one, that the teacher shall fall into that 
habit which so often overtakes the broken-spirited. This is actually 
the case in some of the fat and potational districts ; the schoolmaster 
makes one at every jollification ; he is generally franked in return 
for expounding all matters above the level of the Clays, and he is 
welcomed with some such commentary, as ‘‘ Come awa,’ Maister 
Tawse ; ye’re jeust i’ the nick o’ time,—whare there’s mickle graum- 
mar, there’s ay mickle drouth.”’ In consequence of these things, 
the world generally is in danger of losing more by the immolation 
of the man of talent, than the place in which he is immolated can 
possibly gain by his immolation. 

Even when, in the year 1802, the case of the parochial school- 
masters in Scotland was taken up (the proper epithets are, “ appre- 
hended, tried, condemned, and punished’’) by the Legislature, the 
evidence is all against the elevation of the teacher’s character, or the 
advancement of education having anything to do as a motive in the 
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ease. A more degrading enactment never emanated from the 
Council of the Indies, or the House of Representatives in Jamaica, 
Twenty-three pounds as the maximum of salary! a house of not 
exceeding two apartments !! and the serf the slave of the Presbytery, 
without appeal!!! These three were the fundamental features of 
the Bill. The fact is, that the feeling of those in power at the time, 
was to fetter everything connected with information or inquiry ; and 
they could find no manacle more bendable to their will, or more 
heavy and sure to wear, than Messieurs the Presbytery. At that 
time, the official people of Scotland were perfectly frantic against 
education and knowledge ; and we remember a case in which a man, 
who was to be tried for the direful felony of killing “ the provost’s 
favourite hen,” when assailing his kail-yard, getting the proceedings 
staid, just because he could neither read nor write, and none of his 
children were at school. 

Such is the honest and unexaggerated state of the facts, and we 
have been somewhat lengthy, perhaps tedious, in the exposition of it, 
just because these facts have been misunderstood, and becanse Pro- 
fessor Pillans hardly touches upon that part of the subject. The mere 
existence of an institution has been taken as the whole case to prove 
the goodness of that institution ; whereas, the way that it has been 
worked, is the thing: the Bible is a good book; but you must read 
and understand it before it become a good book to you. Let us now 
hear the Professor. 

His little book contains two letters: the first on the principles of 
elementary education ; and the second on the causes and cure of 
imperfect school discipline,—not meaning thereby the merely cor- 
rective part of the business, but the whole routine and regulation of 
the school. The first is general—one may say universal—in its 
applications, and merits the attention of all teachers; the second is 
local in many points, but in others, it is as general as the first. 


I. In treating of the principles of elementary education, Professor 
Pillans does not run into a breadth of detail, He confines what he 
has to say to three general positions: but these three, which he 
supports by very clear and cogent reasoning, go to the essence of 
the whole subject. These positions have, in themselves, more of 
the nature of maxims, or rather of axioms, than of propositions that 
stand in need of demonstration. 

The first is, ‘‘ that a child, on being taught to read, should be 
taught to understand what he reads.” As Mr. Pillans remarks, every- 
body assents to the truth of this, and yet no teacher acts completely 
upon it. Even in learning the letters, Mr. Pillans shows that there 
may be philosophy in the mode, and consequent pleasure and profit 
to the child. The characters should be arranged into brotherhoods, 
each consisting of those that are pronounced by the use of the same, 
or nearly the same, organs of voice; and there can be no doubt that 
the principle of association will lead a child much more readily to 
the pronunciation of 0, than that of 6 immediately after the pro- 
nounciation of a; or that p would make a much better follower to 


6 thane does, In like manner, when the child begins to put letters 
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together, and form syllables, the names of objects with which it is 
familiar, and an inquiry into those properties of them that are most 
likely to attract the attention of a child, are infinitely better than 
mere combinations of letters, to which no meaning is attached, and 
which have, therefore, nothing to recommend them to the attention 
at the time, or to fasten them upon the memory. This may seem 
one of the most simple of subjects; but it is in reality one of the 
very nicest ; and to be a proficient in it, calls for no mean powers in 
themselves, and no sparing of time and study in the application of 
them. He who would lead children to think must know the way; 
and, unfortunately, it is a way to which the attention of but few 
men of the requisite powers has, in this country, been turned. Ido 
not mean that senior wranglers from Cambridge, or men who know 
the “‘ longs and shorts” or every thing at Oxford, should betake them- 
selves to this, any more than that Messrs. Soane and Nash should 
betake themselves to the hod, or Sir Edward Bankes return to the 
mattock and the wheel-barrow ; but it is clear that the thing cannot 
be properly done by English ushers, who “make themselves gene- 
rally useful,” in combing hair and cleaning shoes, for twenty pounds 
a year; or by the candidates for kirks in the Land of Cakes ;—to 
say nothing of pert lady’s-maids, who, having failed to captivate John 
the butler, and flourish under his shade as hostesses of the Cock and 
Magpie, are fain to sit down and embark their “‘ vails” in “a prepara- 
tory school for young gentlemen under nine,” even though the refer- 
ence should be to his lordship himself. Before the good can be 
done, we must have men who are able to do it; have a motive for 
the doing of it ; and, therefore, are not only pleased, but contented 
to do it. In illustration of this principle, the Professor refers to the 
sessional school at Edinburgh, established and watched over by 
Mr. John Wood, advocate. That is, undoubtedly, a singular and 
valuable institution ; but it is more singular still, that the Professor 
should have taken, as the main ground of his illustration, the ten- 
tamen of the scholars by a deputation sent by “ the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Dundee,”—of all men on the face of the earth the 
least guilty of knowing anything about education, or the means of 
acquiring it. Of course Professor Pillans could not be aware of that ; 
and it is pleasant and proper to find him treating all men charitably : 
“The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,” were the worst words that the arch- 
angel made use of to the devil, before worsting him in combat. In 
this part of his subject, the Professor holds the middle course with 
great judgment ; and while he recommends that the plain uses of 
plain things should be employed for fixing the names of those things 
in the mind of the pupil, the teacher should be on his guard against 
all pedantry and showing off of his own learning. Of this there is 
some danger, especially among the persons who hold for a time the 
offices in Scotland. Where there is a little sail it is sure to be all 
set, but the tutors, “ generally useful,” have no sail to set and no 
wind to fill it. ; 

The Professor's second principle is, “That corporal punishment is 
not to be resorted to till every other method of correction has failed, 
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and even the broader enunciation, ‘ that corporal punishment should 
never be employed in school.” The latter he admits is his own con- 
viction, and he allows of the former only till the moral mischiefs 
done by “ the no-meaning system” are got the better of. One short 
passage is so well said, and so creditable to the judgment and the 
feelings of Mr. Pillans, that it may be quoted :—** My own view of 
the subject,” says he, ‘‘ is this; looking at the brief span of human 
life, and the considerable portion of it that is spent in the sedentary 
business of school, at an age when nature disposes to muscular ex- 
ertion out of doors, no one who is accustomed to view the buoyant 
light-heartedness, the free and graceful movements of childhood, 
before it is put into the trammels of society, can refrain from wish- 
ing, that in abridging, as must be done, the natural liberty of a boy, 
and confining him for a certain space in a school-room, with a view 
of training him to habits that are to be useful in after life, we should 
set about it in a manner which, while it best secures the end, shall 
keep him at the same time most active and happy, and give him the 
least annoyance or mortification that is consistent with the full at- 
tainment of the object. As the vine-dresser lops the wild and gad- 
ding shoots that would exhaust the plant and disappoint his hopes of 
an abundant vintage, so must the little freaks and fancies, and erring 
spirits of the child be repressed ; or, to speak more properly, the elas- 
ticity of mind and incessant activity of which they are symptoms, must 
be directed into one channel, and made to assist, instead of obstructing, 
his improvement. ’—pp. 28, 29. 

At the promulgation of such doctrines by one of the best and most 
successful classical teachers that Scotland ever possessed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the ghost of old Busby can remain quiet ; and there can 
be no doubt that the orthodox believers in the birch will set the pro- 
fessor down asan arch-heretic. But yet his doctrine is in accordance 
with the experience of all rational men. ‘That men can be birched 
out of crimes is by no means demonstrated ; and any man who con- 
sults the matter candidly with himself, even in idea, will be at no 
loss to find that the only thing that flagellation can inculcate, where 
there isno moral delinquency, is hatred of the man by whom it is 
inflicted, and aversion for the subject which is improperly represented 
as the cause. 

The fact is, and it does not escape the penetration of Professor 
Pillans, that, unless in cases of absolute vice, and these do not pro- 
perly come within the category of school corrections, the fault of the 
flogging is generally in the teacher himself. Butler, who in the most 
brilliant and singular sallies of his wit never loses sight of the phi- 
losophy of the subject, observes that— 

“ Pedants out of schoolboy’s breeches, 

Do claw and curry their own itches.” 
Often does the schoolboy feel in his bones the paucity of information 
that is in the cranium of the teacher; and that very inquiry which is 
the indication of superior talents, is repressed by the ferula. No 
doubt there was once a succession of well-informed pedagogues who 
held forth the doctrine that the seeds of learning would not come to 
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maturity if the mind was not prepared for their application by 
ploughing the body; and who, also, to make sure of the matter, gave 
that a good harrowing after the sowing was over. Perhaps when 
learning was a mere matter of memory the plan was not a bad one, 
—the pupil had every probability of remembering the flogging, and 
there was a chance that the other matter might be remembered along 
withit. If this was not the case, there was but small chance of the 
saw or saying being remembered at all ; for other than the flagellation 
there was generally nothing of interest with which it could be asso- 
ciated. In the northern part of the island flagellation was once, and 
that not very long ago, held as being the best, indeed it was the only 
system of Mnemonics. When the marches or boundaries between 
the lands of two proprietors were determined, and “ march-stones” 
set up, it was the custom to collect all the little children and flog 
them soundly at the stone, and thus evidence of it and its place was 
preserved as long as any of them lived. Flogging has ceased to 
be useful in that sense in Scotland; and it is to be hoped that, even 
there it will also soon cease to be relied on as a means of remember- 
ing the elements of knowledge. 

The third and last principle of elementary teaching which Pro- 
fessor Pillans lays down, is, “ That the office and duty of a public 
teacher are, so to arrange the business of his school, and the distri- 
bution of his time, that no child shall be idle.” With students 
nearly of the same age and attainments, who are somewhat advanced 
in their studies, this is an easy matter. The routine of explanation, 
examination, and application, following each other, and none of 
them continued too long, are sure, even with very moderate talents 
on the part of the teacher, to accomplish the object. If, during the 
explanation or lecture, any one be seen idle, calling him up and 
questioning him about what has been immediately said, will have 
the effect of insuring his future attention, and the recapitulation 
thereby given will be useful to the rest. During the examination, 
though only a few can properly be examined on each lesson, yet if 
the one under examination be set down, and the listless one called 
up, the preparation will soon become general; and, in the appli- 
cation, which is the teacher's test, and, with proper arrangement, 
comes in at the middle of each meeting, the calling up of an idler 
to run over the principles, will soon make them all careful not to be 
idle. One or two of these exposures, taking place as a matter of 
business, and without the least appearance of passion and irritation 
on the part of the teacher, will do more to ensure steady attention 
than if he were to scold for a week, or flog for a month. 

Perhaps it is only at an advanced stage of education, that this (the 
best mode certainly) can be properly: put in practice; and even 
though it could be adopted from the very beginning, the expense of 
it would be too great. If properly done, the education of very 
young pupils is more expensive than that of those who are farther 
advanced. Their trains of thought are so short, and their activity 
so calls them away, that the contact of the teacher requires to be 
repeated at very short intervals. The teacher can, therefore, attend 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OPINION 
IN IRELAND. 


Tus is really a very momentous subject, far more deserving the 
public attention of England than what the Russians are doing before 
Choumla, or Miguel and his mother in Lisbon, to which much greater 
interest seems to be attracted. It is a matter of far more importance 
to us, what becomes of such a portion of our empire as Ireland, than 
whether Turk or Russ prevail in the East, or Ultra or Supra-ultra 
bear the sway in Portugal. There never was a time at which the 
state of opinion on the other side the channel was so pregnant with 
event—and, therefore, we shall give a few pages to its consideration. 
The Clare election brought to a head, both the power of the Catho- 
lics, and the Protestant sense ofit. We wonder very much that this did 
not occur immediately after the general election of 1826, when, as we 
have already stated our opinion to be, the Catholics displayed more 
power, and upon a far more extended scale, than in the recent instance 
of Mr. O’Connell’s return. They beat the Beresfords in Waterford ; 
and that, we think, was showing, as far as any election could show, 
their strength as it regarded the return of members to parliament. In 
every other county, also, where their strength was called forth—in 
Louth, in Westmeath—they triumphed. Our English readers can 
scarcely form an idea of the influence which a great landholder— 
more particularly, perhaps, a resident one—like Lord Waterford, pos- 
sessed in Ireland. There is nothing in the least parallel to it in this 
country, to which they can look as a guide to their judgment. The 
forty-shilling freeholders, with which, if he had any views of political 
ambition or profit, he covered his estate, were then as a flock of serfs 
or sheep; they were conveyed to the poll in crowds, and voted in 
crowds for the candidate whose name was put into their mouths. 
The landlord considered these votes to be as secure and as available 
property as any acre of his estate, or the Ha’-House itself. Whether 
the Beresfords had “ any views of political ambition or profit,” the 
Irish Red-book would very fully display. Very lately, an archbishop 
and two bishops were of that fortunate blood, and the world may judge 
of the proportion of other loaves and fishes by this. The representa- 
tion of the county of Waterford had been considered as much an 
appenage of a branch of the house of Beresford, as the title of Tyrone; 
but, in 1826, the Catholics at last,—and the only wonder is they did 
not do it long ago,—chose to make a stand at the elections throughout 
the country. Mr. Villiers Stuart, a young man just of age, and con- 
sequently, of necessity, personally wholly unknown, came forward as 
a candidate for the county of Waterford, and was returned by the 
Catholics, against the Beresford interest, by an enormous majority. 
Irish rent is always in arrear; and the mode of punishment (we do 
not now speak at all individually of the Beresfords,) for voting against 
the landlords’ wishes, was to insist upon exact and regular payment : 
but, here again, the landlords failed; for the Catholic rent, the col-, 
lection of which has excited so much animadversion, was applied in 
large sums, to assist the voter in meeting his landlord’s demand, Thus, 
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the great blow was struck, of making the forty-shilling freeholders 
independent agents at elections, which at once threw the whole 
elective power of Ireland into the hands of the Catholics. 

This was effected in 1826, but the exceeding alarm of the Pro- 
testants did not explode till this year; nor, indeed, till within this 
month or two. The return of an actual Catholic to Parliament seems 
to have carried with it a sense of the Catholic power which, we con- 
fess, we wonder very much that it still remained to be called forth. It 
was quite clear, we think, that, if the voters could return any Pro- 
testant they pleased, they could, as far as lay in them, return any one 
of their own communion. Whether or not Mr. O'Connell is to sit, is 
matter for future decision—but, as far as his mere return went, we 
could not but consider that and his standing synonymous. But it 
matters not whence it came, that it is only now that the extraordinary 
state of feeling which at present exists in Ireland, should have arisen— 
it does exist, and it is well worthy of consideration. 

The parties of thinkers, or feelers—for feeling and thought are 
sadly mixed up together in Ireland—consist of 

The Ultra-Protestants ; 

The Moderate Anti-Catholics ; 

The Conciliators, nominally neutral ; 

The Necessitarians—those, namely, who hate emancipation, but who 
declare they dread it is inevitable ; 

The Moderate Advocates for Emancipation ; 

The Ultra-Catholics : 

Of these we shall say a few words in turn. 

I. The Ultra-Protestants, we conclude, would be indignant if we 
assigned them Sir Harcourt Lees as a head; but it is certain that the 
papers which are their organs are constantly filled with dirades ex- 
ceedingly resembling the compositions of that (very!) reverend gen- 
tleman. Even here, in London,—where, one might suppose, the 
influence of Irish air would not be felt, a paper which is the Orange 
mouth-piece (but which, to be sure, circulates scarcely at all in 
London,)—the ‘* St. James’s Chronicle,” constantly indulges in decla- 
mations one might rather expect to find in the ‘‘ Warder,” or the ‘“‘ Even- 
ing Mail ;” even the ‘‘ New Times” occasionally luxuriates, on this sub- 
ject, in extravagances exceedingly Hibernian. Certainly, the writers of 
this party excel in the virulence, the fury, of their abuse. They affect 
to regard their antagonists as wild beasts, and they are by no means 
slack in recommending such means to be used towards them as are 
generally employed against the animals to whom they compare them. 

It is certainly curious to observe the extent to which the party- 
feeling of these gentry makes them oblivious of facts. ‘The ‘‘ New 
Times,” a few days back, has the following remarkable passage: ‘“‘ We 
do noi here assume, even as a proposition, whether the Duke of 
Wellington is, or is not, disposed to listen to their (the Irish Catholics’) 
proposals, because we know, that neither the noble Duke, nor any 
other minister of the crown dare (we use the word considerately) 
favour their pretensions.” ‘Now, it is strange, that the writer should 
forget, that ever since the Union, a considerable portion of his 
Majesty’s ministers have always dared to support Catholic Emanci- 
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pation—and that, even now, there are several—the government itself 
professing to be neutral. But what is truth, compared with a good 
round sentence against the Catholics ? 

The Ultra-Protestants, after a great deal of hesitation, humming and 
hawing, and beating about the bush, have at last declared open war 
against Lord Anglesea, and have begun by accusing him of devoting 
public money to the support of a Catholic paper, and of (we quote 
their own words) “introducing his two beautiful children to Mr. Jack 
Lawless.” Whether or not his Excellency, “ at the late ball at King- 
ston,” so far derogated from his rank, hereditary and official, as to in- 
troduce two of his children to “a person of humble birth,” which the 
indignant New Times declares Mr. Lawless to be, we neither know 
nor care. The New Times says, they ‘have heard it”—and it may 
be possible ;—but by what means a casual piece of courtesy at a party 
becomes a matter of political consequence, we have yet to learn. We 
can well understand why the Ultra-Protestants should detest my Lord 
Anglesea—as we shall have occasion to notice, when we come to speak 
of him presently. Indeed, were it only for another “ we have heard” 
adduced against him by the papers, there would be full cause for this, 
viz., “that he has gone so far as to employ his personal influence to 
prevent persons connected with the government from joining the Bruns- 
wick Clubs.” Truly we should wonder if he did not, supposing that 
any persons connected with the government were meditating so out- 
rageous a proceeding. The Irish government professes to be one of 
conciliation and peace. It would be very becoming, therefore, for 
those connected with it to become members of an association, whose 
object, distinctly avowed, is to unite and organize one faction against 
another—and whose object, not indeed so distinctly avowed, but uni- 
versally understood and recognized, is to drive the opposite faction into 
acts of open violence and rebellion, in order to give the opportunity to 
put them down by the bayonet! This object, however, has been 
allowed to come so imprudently upon the surface, that it has defeated 
itself. The leaders of the Catholic party have laboured heart and soul 
to prevent the least act of outrage on the part of their followers—and, 
such is their influence over them, that, although the angry passions 
are, and must be, at this moment peculiarly awake in Ireland, there 
never was a time of such profound and unbroken peace. 

The fact is, that the Ultra-Protestants are infinitely changed in their 
position during the last three years, and they are severely galled, and 
wince violently under the pressure of their new circumstances. They 
formerly not only beheld, as they still do, the Catholics smarting under 
the indignity of political proscription, but they looked down upon them, 
feebly struggling on with their miserable shadow of political strength. 
Now, this strength has changed hands entirely; the Catholics have 
come by their side, have passed them, in its possession. ‘The highest, 
most wealthy, and most powerful Proiestant families in Ireland, cannot 
return their son to Parliament if the Catholics say Nay. Their tenants 
are no longer their serfs, their slaves. And this is what they term 
“severing the sacred tie between landlord and tenant.” What was that 
tie? A chain, by which the landlord held the tenant bound, and led 
him at his will, And how was that will exercised? Here are twe 
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candidates; one promises to support, the other to oppose, Catholic 
Emancipation. For which will the Catholic freeholder vote? For 
him who goes into Parliament to endeavour to obtain Catholic free- 
dom? Oh, no—‘ the sacred tie between landlord and tenant” compels 
him to help to return the man whose only claim is, that he will oppose 
that freedom to the extent of his ability. Ten years ago matters stood 
thus. Thank God they are so no longer! 

And it is under this change that the Ultra-Protestants are now 
raging, and endeavouring to drive the country into the horrors of 
civil war. Let it be remembered, that it is only of the Ultras that we 
now speak—the gentlemen who are circulating advertisements for the 
revival of the Orange lodges, put down by law,—and who are using 
every means to urge the two parties to madness against each other. 
We are judging them only by their own expressions. ‘ Let them 
rebel, and the sooner the better’’—is one of their favourite maxims; 
when that which, if the Catholics were not more wisely and humanely 
managed, would be the probable consequences of their proceedings, is 
represented to them. The blood, the devastation, the crimes of 
unutterable horror, which would be committed on both sides in @ civil 
war, caused by religious animosity, seem as nothing, or are totally 
overlooked, by these infuriated partisans of the “ Ascendancy.’’-— 
Rather than the Catholics should cease to be a proscribed and de- 
graded caste, they would expose their common country to all the 
unspeakable horrors of a Religious War! 

Their extreme absurdities, and they are great in number, and be- 
yond measure laughable in kind, cease to be ludicrous when we find 
them drawing so near upon earnest. The ravings of Sir Harcourt 
Lees about his 400,000 men—we think that is the number—which he 
can and will draw out at a moment’s warning to annihilate every Ca- 
tholic between the four seas, no longer excite laughter, when we find 
their spirit echoed by the shouters at Mr. Dawson at Derry, and their 
brethren at the dinner to Mr. Moore in Dublin. The Brunswick 
Club has had a considerable infusion of the moderate Anti-Catholies, 
turned Ultra from fear of annoyance, but still remaining as moderate 
as those feelings and their new allies will let them. But we doubt 
whether any but the Ultras of the deepest tinge will join in the re- 
establishment of the Orange lodges, in the very teeth of the law. It 
is not the first time that these exclusive and exceeding loyalists have 
gone near, in their support of Government, to commit treason: but we 
do not think that they will be able to carry their calmer brethren this 
length. We shall see. 

II. The moderate Anti-Catholics are, we fear, fast disappearing in 
Ireland. Those most strongly opposed to emancipation, vexed a 
alarmed beyond measure at their new position, have advanced in their 
desire and endeavours to keep down the Catholics, and thus joined 
those more violently of the same creed as themselves. We fear that 
they will find themselves carried into measures of a nature far beyond 
what they intended, expected, or wish. But we trust that the tem- 
perance which they have heretofore displayed will still remain by 
them, sufficiently to make them resist the more violent proceedings of 
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their brother clubbists. We should not wonder if, before many months 
are over, there were a secession of some of this party, should they 
find it impossible, in any degree, to moderate the fierceness of their 
new allies. 

The other, and we hope larger, division of the moderate Anti-Catho- 
lics we believe to have become very, very moderate advocates for con- 
cession. So different, indeed, do we consider their feelings to be 
from those whom we class under the head of moderate advocates for 
emancipation, that we have coined a title for them in our list, and 
called them ‘ Necessitarians’’—from the circumstance of their change 
being avowedly from what they consider necessity, and by no means 
according to their will. We shall treat of them anon—as, before we 
come to them, we must notice 

III. The Conciliators, nominally neutral. The Conciliators have 
arisen in Ireland since the King’s visit, 1821, and adopted their names 
from some expressions in his Majesty’s celebrated farewell letter. 
Lord Wellesley’s government, also, which very shortly followed, was 
to be established on the principle of ‘ conciliating all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects.’ It was quite clear that the parties really to be 
conciliated were the Catholics only. For the Protestants who were at 
the head of everything, officially, politically, and socially, had nothing 
to be conciliated about ; on the contrary, with regard to the Catholics, 
who had always been subjected to indignity and slight of every kind, 
there was plenty of room for conciliation and kindness. 

The conciliatory principles, therefore, had naturally their first ope- 
ration in favour of the Catholics—at which the Protestants, always 
furious at a Catholic being treated like a human being, still more like 
a gentleman, began to roar out, that popery, with the jesuits, transub- 
stantiation, and the fires of Smithfield, was at hand. The Conci- 
liators, we doubt not, were, in the first instance, really neutral; but 
the Ultra-Protestants exclaimed, ‘‘ Those who are not with us, are 
against us;”—and against them they accordingly became. Perfect 
uprightness the said ultras considered most virulent unfairness, in- 
asmuch as the justice to which they had hitherto been accustomed had 
had her scales all on one side, in their favour. No wonder, then, that 
when they came to be equally balanced, the former favourites should 
declare them to be awry. 

The Conciliators, thus belonging to neither party, were but lightly 
eared for by both. But they derived some importance from the cir- 
cumstance of the government adopting and proclaiming that line of 
politics. Lord Wellesley, throughout his administration, adhered to 
the resolution, which he had announced at its commencement—that 
he would make no distinction of persons on account of their religion, 
but treat all classes of his Majesty’s subjects alike. But, just now, 
though the name is grown in some degree out of use, the principle 
upon which it arose is of far more strength and importance than ever. 
Lord Anglesea is every day taking occasion to declare loudly his 
strict adherence to the system of total impartiality on account of 
religion—which, as the Orange-Protestants have declared matters to 
be come to a pass where every hand should be raised to keep the 
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Catholics down, they of course consider the grossest partiality that 
ever disgraced a government. 

At this time Lord Anglesea is one of the most popular lords- 
lieutenant that ever went to Ireland; and his conduct, both with 
respect to talent and feeling, certainly renders him well deserving his 
popularity. We will frankly confess, that neither as regards the fact 
nor the desert, did we thus anticipate of Lord Anglesea, as viceroy in 
Ireland: for it is, we think, no longer ago than in the debates on the 
Catholic Question of 1825, that his lordship, after expressing his 
strong opposition to the measure, in alluding to something that had 
been urged about the inexpediency of driving the Catholics to despair, 
used language exceedingly in consonance with his military character 
of a general of cavalry, about riding through the country, and putting 
all opposers to the sword. We do not answer for the words—but 
such certainly was the purport of his expressions. ‘This, therefore, 
was undoubtedly not the man whom we should have expected to find, 
upon all occasions, expressing, in simple, strong, and often striking 
language, the best feelings of humanity, kindliness, and justice. Thus, 
however, it is—and, banishing at once from our recollection all ‘* by- 
gones”—we will proceed to consider a little in detail one or two of 
the most remarkable of Lord Anglesea’s recent speeches. 

Of these, his late journies, which have been several, and into 
various parts of the country, have given occasion for not a few. Ad- 
dresses from the towns he passes through—and occasionally from 
particular bodies—of course call forth answers; and some of these 
well deserve attention. In his answer to the Clonmell address, he 
says, “‘ Since I have occupied the high station intrusted to me by 
our gracious Sovereign, it has been my study to maintain the laws 
with firmness—to administer them with moderation—to cultivate the 
feelings of goodfellowship among all classes of his Majesty's subjects— 
to acknowledge no party distinctions—to consider him as the true 
patriot who best obeys the laws.” ‘These are sentiments of true im- 
partiality, of real conciliation ; and when we know that they are 
not mere words, not cooked together for the nonce, to sound euphonic 
in the ears of the addressers, but that they are truly expository of the 
acts of the government, it it impossible to withhold our approbation 
and admiration from him who speaks them. 

In many instances does Lord Anglesea express sentiments similar 
to these—and, in some, more strongly. We will pass on, however, 
at once, to what is by far the most remarkable of his speeches, as well 
on account of those to whom it was addressed, and the circumstances 
under which it was delivered, as of its substance. We allude to his 
speech to his tenantry at Carlingford. They were called together for 
_ especial purpose, at his desire, when he addressed them as fol- 
OWS :— , 

“I consider the present moment one of the happiest of my life. 
How delightful it is to my heart to behold my tenantry, Protestant 
and Catholic, meeting here to-day with one mind!—it is my most 
anxious desire you should be so. Would to God all party feuds were 
at an end! and J trust the time is not far distant when all religious dis- 


tinctions will be forgotten, and this delightful country become one of 
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the first islands in the world. It is to be lamented that Ireland, so 
happily blessed by nature, is torn by faction. This charming country 
requires unanimity to render her truly prosperous. She wants capital, 
of which England possesses a superabundance; and the moment 
you allay your animosities, you may calculate that her wealth will be 
embarked in assisting to carry on your manufactures. I regret that I 
have so long deferred coming among you: a variety of circumstances, 
over which I had no control, defeated my object. First, I was ill,— 
and, last year, I had my yacht in readiness to convey me to you, when 
I was called by our most gracious Sovereign to take a part in his 
councils. I arraign no man for his religious belief: none of you can, 
for a moment, suppose that our beneficent Deity will refuse to receive 
the prayers of upright men, because they may happen not to agree in 
politics, or to entertain a different religious belief, the doctrines of 
which each considers essential to his salvation: by no means. [ 
quarrel with no man on account of his religious opinions or political 
principles, and I feel assured you will not act differently. I beseech 
you to live as brothers—worshippers of the same God, The man who 
is honest, and obedient to the laws, is my friend. It affords me great 
gratification to express my delight at the tranquillity which has 
always prevailed among my tenantry in this country, and to admire 
their upright and honest dealings in the discharge of their various 
obligations. To my friend, Colonel Armstrong, than whom no more 
upright, faithful, and honourable man exists, I attribute many of these 
happy results. He is our mutual friend, and I feel proud at having 
this opportunity, in the midst of my tenantry, of bearing testimony to 
his merits. I declare from my heart, I should die happy if the people 
of Ireland were united in brotherly love and affection. Now, my 
tenantry, I implore you, one and all, Protestants and Catholics, to be 
an example to Ireland. Shake hands, and live in friendship with one 
another. (At this period his Excellency appeared overcome by his 
feelings, and concluded)—I trust I shall meet you all in heaven— 
God bless you !” 

We are well aware that, if this address be read coldly, and with the 
feelings held back from it, its closing sentence will appear overwrought, 
and perhaps even fantastic. But we regard it very differently. We 
picture to ourselves a large assemblage of Irish—faces beaming with 
joy, eyes flashing with eagerness, and, ever and anon, some shout or 
exclamation bursting warm from the heart ;—we can perfectly under- 
stand such a scene as this to have operated strongly upon the feel- 
ings of a person placed as Lord Anglesea then was, in an unac- 
customed situation, and really to have caused them, as the paper says, 
to overcome him. Looking thus at the matter, we think the abrupt 
exclamation with which he resumed and concluded his speech, ex- 
ceedingly impressive and touching. For it is to be recollected, that, 
to the audience he was addressing, it meant far more than it would 
have done in any other case. They were of different faiths; and 
this expression of hope of their final union above was.a fine climax to 
the paanaene for their union here, which he had been making pre- 
viously, 


With the earlier part of this address, it is impossible, we think, for 
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any person whose Christian feelings have not been warped and soured 
by party violence, not most cordially to concur. Even the very repe- 
tition of his earnest and eager desire that his tenantry should be 
brotherly and united, adds, we think, to the force of Lord Anglesea’s 
entreaties to them so to be. And we doubt not that such an entreaty, 
addressed to them under such circumstances, would go far at once to 
ensure the fulfilment of what it begged. 

We have underlined one passage of this speech, and we have done 
so because we think it must be considered as expressing Lord Angle- 
sea’s private wish and hope that Catholic Emancipation may soon be 
granted, and his belief that it will. It is evident that the expression, 
* all religious distinctions will be forgotten,” is used familiarly to ex- 
press “all civil distinctions arising from difference of religious belief.” 
There is no question but that this is its construction, and we hail with 
joy the adherence of Lord Anglesea to the doctrine upon which alone 
the prosperity of Ireland can be founded ! 

This passage has been similarly interpreted by those to whom this 
declaration is as bitter as to us it is welcome. The “ St. James’s 
Chronicle,” after stating that it must be considered as referring to 
emancipation, and saying that ‘‘in the slang of the pro-popery people, 
an abolition of religious distinctions is always understood to imply 
submission to popery,” (!!!)—goes on to ask whether Lord Anglesea 
does not “* go beyond the licence of a neutral government when he 
holds out such a pledge as this?” We will take it upon us to answer 
this. In the first place, he holds out no pledge: he only states his 
belief and hope that emancipation will take place. And, moreover, 
granting that he did pledge himself to support it, which we hope he 
will do, pray was not Lord Wellesley’s government neutral, and did 
he not actually always send his vote by proxy in favour of the Catho- 
lies? Perhaps our no-popery friend will say that Lord Wellesley’s 
government: was noé neutral: it was not, we grant, in the sense of 
Orange impartiality, all on their side—but that it did not fall into 
the converse of this state, and become neutral on the side of the Ca- 
tholics, is, we think, very apparent, from the fact of five out of the six 
years of Lord Wellesley’s lieutenancy having been passed under the 
administration of Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Anglesea’s feelings must, at this time, be very enviable. We 
only hope that he will continue to have as good cause for their being 
so as long as he remains in Ireland. 'To do good to that unhappy 
country must, indeed, be a subject of self-gratulation as sweet as it 
is rare! 

IV. The Necessitarians :—we know no better name to give to those 
gentlemen, now becoming very numerous in Ireland, who, not cone 
verted to the desirability of Catholic Emancipation, still are willing to 
yield it, from the belief that it is impossible to withhold it longer. 
Mr. Dawson may be considered as the type of these—for he has 
openly avowed the feelings which, we are fully convinced, very great 
numbers hold more tacitly. The whole pith and purport of Mr. Daw- 
son’s celebrated speech at Derry was, “ The Catholics have become 
too strong for us—we must grant them Emancipation now—we cannot 
help it.” We wonder much, as we said last month, that Mr, Dawson, 
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(and, consequently, the gentlemen who think with him,) did not see 
long ago that such must inevitably be the case; and, thence, get the 
grace of granting by favour what they acknowledge they now grant 
through fear. But it seems that distant danger was to them invisible. 
It must be at the door before they would acknowledge its existence, 
They find it now arrived there, and knocking, like a Countess-Dow- 
ager’s footman. They, therefore, humbly open the door to the Eman- 
cipation, which this unwelcome personage, Danger, heralds. 

We have said, that we believe Mr. Dawson’s sentiments as above 
construed, to be shared by a great and increasing body in Ireland ; 
and our reason for so believing, is in the altered tone of a very large 
proportion of the moderate Anti-Catholic party. Instead of “ the 
necessity of supporting Church and State,” and that ‘* Ireland will be 
ruined if the Protestant ascendancy is shaken,” or, as was still more 
general—** I would not care for the Catholics, if it were not for the 
priests :” we now hear them acknowledge, “ that something must be 
done, and soon,”—that “ we can’t go on as we are, Parliament must 
look to it;” forgetting, that three short years ago, they insisted that 
nothing was needed—that they were going on exceedingly well, and 
that all Parliament had to do, was to let them alone. It is very curious 
to witness this change, and not a little amusing to behold the face of 
surprise of some emancipator, arguing with his Protestant friend, 
at some sudden admission, some unexpected burst of liberality, which 
proves that they at last agree, inthe main, on the subject on which— 
root, branch, and twig,—they had been differing all their lives. We 
shall not readily forget the amazement we lately saw depicted on the 
countenances of the company of a gentleman who declared he would 
willingly see the bill of 1825 passed, when, in 1825, every one present 
knew he would just as readily have seen a small sword passed through 
his body. 

But thus it is, that they have changed with the changing times. In 
1825, the Catholics possessed comparatively no power—and their op- 
ponents would grant them nothing. Since then they have learned the 
fable of the bundle of sticks—they have bound themselves together, they 
have acted as one body, from one end of the kingdom to the other— 
they have acquired power—and see how differently they are treated 
and considered! ‘ Something must be done :”’—granted, something, 
and a great thing, must—but why, in justice, ought it more now than 
three, five, ten, twenty years back? ‘The same causes of complaint 
existed—they have in no degree been aggravated since that time: 
why then is it now, that the Necessitarians, for the first time, see that 
something must be done? Simply, because they see that the Catholics 
have acquired great power, and that they have some misgivings as to 
how they may use it. This class of thinkers may not be very active 
in the crisis of the question—but they are numerous, and will be con- 
siderably influential in a quiet way. 

V. Next come the Moderate Advocates of Emancipation, one of the 
most enlightened and respectable, if not most powerful, bodies in Ire- 
land. ‘They consist, as in England, of all the old whigs, of a great 
portion of the modern liberaux, with an off-shoot of some dozen or two 
members of Parliament, who care little about the question, or who are, 
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some of them, even ill-disposed towards it, but who could not get their 
seats on other terms than promising to go over and vote for emacipa- 
tion. 

The great majority of the Protestant supporters of the Catholic 
claims are in this class ;—Grattan, with all his ardour and fire, was at 
their head—Plunkett led them after his decease. They are desirous of 
this great question being carried, from general motives of toleration, as 
well as from individual love of Ireland. The great principle of “ civil 
and religious liberty all over the world” they find at issue on their 
neighbour’s hearthstone. They see, they know, that as long as the 
distinction exists which degrades six-eighths of their countrymen, Ire- 
land can never be peaceful, prosperous, or happy. ‘They wish that no 
man should be questioned as to his religion—but that every field, every 
career should be equally open to all. 

They differ chiefly from those whom we have called the Ultra-Catho- 
lics, in their moderation. But, before we give them any extraordinary 
credit for this, we should recollect that they are not Catholics, by reli- 
gion, themselves. It is far more easy for an ally, for a second, to be 
cool, than the person actually engaged in the conflict ; still more when 
he is smarting under what he considers both injury and insult. But 
this moderation, whencesoever it may spring, is invaluable to the cause. 
It gives the timid and wavering on the other side a footing of hope 
whereon to rest; and it seems to all persons of sober reason both as a 
proof that true Protestants may be staunch supporters of Catholic 
emancipation, and as an emblem of what we may expect from the 
Catholics when they are no longer galled, and jaded, and slighted, 
and oppressed, till their passions get the mastery, and hurry them into 
acts of rashness, if not of violence. 

VI. The Ultra-Catholics, politically, are nearly all Catholics by re- 
ligion—a body always vast in numbers, often distinguished for talent, 
and now formidable in power. And, at no previous moment, have 
they ever been so free from the reproach of the violence alluded to just 
now. On the contrary, their policy is that of peace; and the degree 
to which their leaders have enforced it, shows at once their unity, and 
their easy submission to those whom they believe really to mean them 
well. Some Protestants have treated the degree to which the associa- 
tion has extended peace among the lower orders of Catholics, staunch- 
ing feuds, blood feuds, of years in a moment, almost as itself an act of 
outrageous war. It is undoubtedly a great exemplification of power, 
which cannot but be beneficial to their cause as such; and it is power 
wisely and humanely exerted, which is a good in itself. And this leads 
us to say a few words of the Catholic Association, its power, and its 
actions, 

That the Catholic Association is most formidable, even its bitterest 
enemies do not deny ; they even exaggerate its power as a reason the 
more for putting it down. But there is no need for exaggeration. The 
Catholic Association, partly by its own popularity and name, and those 
of its more prominent leaders,—and partly through the co-operation of 
the priests,—has absolute control over all the Catholics of Ireland. It 
has funds also, ample funds—funds raised from a population pro- 
Verbially poor, but who, after all the exactions and out-goings from 
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their miserable pittance, give, and gladly, their last mite to the further. 
ance of the great cause of their emancipation. The Catholic Rent has, 
indeed, been a most powerful engine. Above all, it has frustrated the 
vengeance of the landlord against the refractory forty-shilling free- 
holder, and that frustration in itself has established the freedom of 
election. 

The Catholic Association has done several acts almost of sove- 
reignty ; and it is asked whether such a body should be suffered to 
exist in a well regulated country. In a well regulated country, cer- 
tainly not ; but in a country regulated as Ireland is, and has been, we 
are delighted that it should have existed, inasmuch as we are con- 
vinced that the great work of emancipation, which we trust is now 
near its termination, would have been at least a quarter of a century 
more backward if it had not been for the exertions of that body. We 
may regret—we have disapproved of—some individual measures of 
the Catholic Association ; but, on the whole, we think it has been 
conducted, to say nothing of its acknowledged energy and vigour, with 
great skill also. It had an object to accomplish, and we think its acts 
have, as a whole, been most aptly fitted to effect it. Many of the 
best friends of the Catholics thought the measure of returning Mr. 
O'Connell for Clare a blunder. On the contrary, we thought it one 
of the most politic steps that could be taken, and the event has already 
proved that it was so. Whether Mr. O’Connell will, or will not ulti- 
mately sit, matters not one farthing. Our own belief is, that he will 
not; but this is beside the question. His return for Clare was a vast 
display of Catholic power,—a more intense one, as we have already 
said, we think had taken place before; but this certainly was the more 
dazzling, and the dazzling has had the great effect. It carried home 
the conviction, bitter as it might be, but not the less entire, that the 
Catholics had acquired a power which it was impossible any longer to 
resist. This conviction is working its way in high places; and two 
years cannot, we think, pass over Ireland without emancipation— 
qualified it may be with securities, but still Emancipation. 

It has been urged by some that the conduct of the Catholic leaders 
has been too defying, too insulting—that they ought to have begged, 
not demanded—that they ought to have supplicated, not threatened. 
We will consider this in two points of view—first, as a matter of feel- 
ing—next, as a matter of policy. As to the first, in what sort of 
mood is it likely that a Catholic gentleman in Ireland should be found ? 
We will beg of any Protestant reader fairly to suppose himself in his 
place. If he be a soldier, he never can be a general—if a sailor, 
never an admiral—if a lawyer, nevera judge. In any case, he can never 
be in parliament *. Thus, in no profession into which he may enter, 
can he place before himself those fair objects of generous ambition to 
which all his Protestant fellow-subjects may aspire. These, certainly, 
are nq ingredients towards making men meek, moderate, and pretty- 
behaved. Next, they see all the evils and hardships to which we | 
cannot here do more than allude, which fall upon their humbler 
brethren. If we were to use no other word than that of tithes—tithes 
from six to support the church of two!—we should, we think, give 
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ample room for the imagination to figure forth causes sufficient to 
prevent the temper of the Catholics being very couleur-de-rose. 

Again, as a matter of policy, (we will not mince words,) was the 
violence of the Catholic Association wise or unwise? The Catholics 
had tried moderation; they had petitioned parliament, session after 
session, in neat, holiday, and lady-terms; and how were their suppli- 
cations received ? We need not state it—sometimes treated with trifling, 
sometimes with scorn—always rejected. The Catholics grew im- 
patient—they used a louder tone, and they were listened to with a 
little more civility. But this also meant nothing, and they saw, at 
last, and said, that they should gain nothing except through fear. It 
became their business to make themselves feared ; and they have done 
so effectually. 

But, if it were wise to gain power extensively, and to display it before 
the face of all men, it was likewise wise to use it with forbearance. 
And they have done this also. Their reign—for it is scarcely hyper- 
bolical to use the phrase—-has been distinguished by order and peace. 
They have united those extraordinary local and clannish factions who 
used, especially in the south of Ireland, to meet by agreement under 
strange names, to fight in large numbers. The papers, for the last 
few weeks, have teemed with accounts of the formal and solemn 
reconciliation of these people all over the country; and likewise the 
Association and its agents have exhorted, and with success, the Ca- 
tholics to abstain from all hostile exhibition of feeling against the 
Protestants. If (which God in his mercy forbid !) bloodshed should 
supervene, it will be from the Black Brunswickers and the revived 
Orangemen. Their great object is to drive the Catholics into outrage, 
that, as Mr, Shiel justly said, the British government and troops 
might be obliged to join the Protestants, and put the Catholics down 
with a strong hand. 

In what we have said of the Catholic Association, we have been 
guided solely by one feeling—our ardent wish for Catholic Eman- 
cipation. We know nothing, individually, of the gentlemen com- 
posing that body; we do not believe that we ever personally saw any 
one of them. But we think their general conduct has been strongly 
conducive towards the success of the cause of Catholic freedom; and, 
with that belief, we have given them our humble meed of praise and 
gratitude. Far are we from thinking them faultless—but, on the 
whole, we consider them to have fought the good fight well. 


We have thus given a rapid sketch of the present state of parties of 
Treland. It is, of course, only a sketch—that is, an outline without 
. any details filled in; but we believe it to be correct as far as it goes. 
Our ideas on the great question at stake have necessarily guided our 
judgment in what we have said in praise or in blame of the various 
parties. But that we have been just in their mere delineation we 
fully believe,—at all events, such has been our full intention. 

{n rising from the contemplation of the picture which the state of 
Treland has presented to our eyes, it is to us—and it must be to every 
friend of toleration—delightful to observe, that its features indicate a 
condition which we cannot but firmly hope to be the Eve of Catholic 
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MORNINGS AMONG THE COBWEBS, 


OR, 


ExrracTs ¥RoM, AND REPRINTS OF, CURIOUS AND LONG-FORGOTTEN PUBLICATIONS, witn 
BioGRAPHICAL AND ILLUsTRATIVE PREFACES AND Norgs, 


No. III, 
Purrs acainst Tosacco.—Puff the First, 


“ ToBACCO BATTERED; AND THE Pipes SHATTERED (about their eares 
that idlely idolize so base and barbarous a WEED ; Orat least the Wise 
over-love so loathsome VANITIE:) by a Volley of holy Shot thundered 
from Mount Hexicon.”—Such is the title at length of an early, 
perhaps the earliest satire on smoking of tobacco, accidentally dis- 
covered in our morning huntings among a collection of tracts upon 
the use and abuse of that herb, for the completion of which it has 
been severed from the volume of poems in which it either made its 
first appearance, or was republished amongst the poetical works of 
its author—who, from some minor pieces still left with it, we have 
ascertained to have been Joshua Sylvester, whose literary history a 
few sentences shall narrate. 

Born in the year 1563, he became a merchant adventurer, or at all 
events followed mercantile pursuits, and was recommended by the 
Earl of Essex, in 1597, (though, it would appear, without success) as 
a most excellent linguist, which he was, and in every way a fit person 
to fill the office of secretary to a company of English merchants at 
Sttide. He afterwards courted the Muses with not much better luck, 
as far at least as the advancement of his fortune was concerned, as,— 
though he was for a time in great favour with the court both of Eliza- 
beth and James—a pensioner of Prince Henry—a friend and protegé 
of Ben Jonson and Drayton, (it is said also a relation of the former) 
and so popular a writer, as to have attained the epithet of “ silver- 
tongued,”—he lived in that most degrading state of poverty, which is 
constantly seeking its miserable pittance by the grossest flattery of the 
rich and great; and died in exile and obscurity at Middleburg, in 
Holland, on the 28th of September, 1618. It is said that he was 
compelled to quit his native country, from the caustic severity of his 
satire ; but whether that was not endurable our cigar-smoking readers 
may determine, from the specimens which we are about to select from 
the best of them. As a poet, he might, perhaps, have been greatly 
over-rated in the time in which he lived, but a balance has been struck, 
at least not much in his favour, by his having been as much under- 
rated in ours. Dryden, in his youth, was so struck with Sylvester's 
translation of the ‘“* Weeks” of Du Bartas, (a) as to have considered 
him a far greater poet than Spenser. It speaks little, however, for the 
early poetical taste of the author of the Ode to St. Cecilia and the trans- 
lator of Virgil, that we find him confessing (6) that he was “* rapt 
into an extasy” when he read such doggrel stuff as this, 


** Now, when the winter’s keener breath be 


To chrystalize the Baltic ocean ; 
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To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods.” 


This is a specimen of the bombast of the translations of Sylvester, 
which were held in higher esteem than his original poems, to the un- 
due disparagement of the latter, which can produce several such ad- 
mirable specimens of the author, as, 


** So much, O king, thy sacred worth presume I on, 
James the just heir of England’s lawful union,” 


Amidst, however, but too much of such bombastic trash as Dryden 
refers to, Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas contains many such 


nervous and spirited passages as the following :— 


“* Before all time, all matter, form, and place, 
God all in all, and all in God it was: 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Incomprehensible, all spirit, (c) all light, 
All majesty, all self-omnipotent, 
Invisible, impassive, excellent, 
Pure, wise, just, good, God reign’d alone. 
The Night is she, that all our travails easeth, 
Buries our cares, and all our griefs appeaseth : 
The night is she that, with her sable wing, 
In gloomy darkness hushing every thing, 
Through all the world dumb silence doth distill— 
O Night! thou pullest the proud mask away, 
With which vain actors, in this world’s great play, 
By day disguise themselves—No difference 
Thou mak’st between the peasant and the prince, 
The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 
The foul and fair, the master and the drudge, 
The fool and wise, barbarian and the Greek ; 
For Night's black mantle covers all alike.’’ 


The false rhyme at the close of this extract marks less the defect of 
the poet from whom it is quoted, than of the age in which he lived, as 
is the case with the two first punning lines of our next citation. 

“I not believe, that the Arch-Architect, 
With all those fires the heavenly arches deck’d, 
Only for show ; and with these glittering shields, 
To amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields. 
I not believe, that the least flower which pranks 
Our garden border, or our common banks, 
And the least stone that in her warming lap 
Our mother Earth doth covetously wrap, 
Hath some peculiar virtue of its own ; 
And that the glorious stars of heaven have none.” 

“One more extract,” to use the standing phrase of the reviewer 
when he wants, what we want not, an apology for filling up his pages 
with quotations, and we have done. It is from the close of Satan’s 
Address to Eve, and her subsequent fall, in the second part of the first 
day of the second week, which bears for its title ‘ The Imposture,” _ 
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«‘ O world’s rare glory! reach thy happy hand! 
Reach, reach, I say ; why dost thou stop or stand? 
Begin thy bliss, and do not fear the thwart 
Of an uncertain Godhead, only great 
Through self-aw’d zeal: put on the glist’ring pall 
Of immortality. 
A novice thief, who in a closet spies 
A heap of gold that on a table lies, 

Fearful, and trembling, twice or thrice extends, 

And twice or thrice retires his fingers’ ends ; 

And yet again returns, the booty takes ; 

E’en so doth Eve shew, by like fearful fashions, 

The doubtful combat of contending passions ; 

She would, she should not ; sad, glad, comes, and goes,— 
But, ah! at last she rashly toucheth it, 

And, having touch’d, tastes the forbidden bit.” 

Making only due allowance for the quaintness and affectation of the 
age, these surely are no mean specimens of the force of melody of 
English poetry of the year 1598, for then first appeared ‘ Part of Du 
Bartas’s Divine Weeks, translated by Joshua Sylvester.” This volume, 
which was in 16mo., contained the second week, or childhood of the 
world, from which portion of the work the last extract has been taken. 
Seven years afterwards, namely in 1605, appeared “A Complete Trans- 
lation of Du Bartas his Devine Weeks and Workes,” from the same hand, 
and they were reprinted, with alterations and additions, in 4to. in 1608, 
1611, and 1713; and in folio in 1621, 1633, and 1641. The edition 
of 1633 was augmented by “A Compleat Collection of all the other 
most delightful Worke, translated and written by that famous Philo- 
musus, Joshua Sylvester, Gent. ;” whilst to that of 1641, the most 
complete, and the last edition it is believed, of a work which once made 
so great a noise in the literary world, were appended, “ Posthumi, or 
Sylvester's Remains: contayning divers Sonnets, Epistles, Elegiacs, 
Epitaphs, Epigrams, and other delightfull Devices, revived out of the 
ashes of that silver-tongued Translatour and divine Poet-Laureat, 
Master Joshua Sylvester, never, till now, imprinted.” 

It has not, however, been our good fortune to meet with any of 
those editions of the English version of Du Bartas, and the other 
works of his translation, though we have seen several different copies 
of the original. Our account of them is, therefore, mainly drawn from 
some very curious correspondence respecting Sylvester, in the ‘* Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ;” and of the still more curious and valuable letter 
of Mr. Dunster, on the early reading of Milton, (e) which has given 
alike to Du Bartas and his translator, an interest that will for ever 
prevent their sinking again into that complete oblivion in which they 
long had slumbered, side by side. 

It was the invidious and fraudulent, we may add infamous, Lav- 
der, who first tracked many of the beauties of “Paradise Lost” to the 
obscure source of the ‘* Weeks” of Du Bartas, though he is guilty of 
a degree of injustice and illiberality, worthy only of such a Zoilus, in 
saying, “ Milton has borrowed from this author, the long conference 
between Adam and Michael, which constitutes the greater part of the 
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two last books of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’—“ I have done little more than 
refined Sylvester's language,” with a few additions and variations, 
according to his usual custom. There is, nevertheless, much truth 
in the more general remark, that the author of our great national epic 
«has used this work as a mine, producing gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and sometimes pebbles and trash.” To what intent this obli- 
gation goes, the reader who, like ourselves, has not an opportunity of 
consulting Sylvester's translation, may obtain something like an accu- 
rate judgment, by referring to the candid and judicious letter of Mr. 
Dunster, in which “ the beauties of Sylvester’s Du Bartas,” (not all 
selected, by the way, with equal taste,) occupy nearly a hundred 
pages. To that translation and the other productions of its trans- 
lator, Milton is, at least, greatly indebted for several of the more 
striking passages in his earlier poems, which long enjoyed a repu- 
tation for originality, little consistent with the age of their author. 
His intimate acquaintance with Sylvester's poetry is readily accounted 
for, from the fact of no less than six editions of the whole, or part, 
of the works of that writer, having been printed by Humphrey 
Lowndes, a near neighbour of Milton’s father, in Bread-street, be- 
fore the youthful bard had attained the age of thirteen, still residing 
beneath the same parental roof where he first saw the light in 1608. 
Returning, however, from Milton to the more immediate history of 
Sylvester, it may be worthy of remark, that his translation of Du 
Bartas was accompanied, according to the fashion of the age, by com- 
mendatory verses from the leading poets, amongst whom were Daniel, 
Bishop Hall, and Ben Jonson, the latter of which poetical wet-nurses 


tells his relation— 


“« Bartas does wish thy English now were his, 
So well in that are his inventions wrought, 

As his will now be the ¢ranslation thought, 
Thine the original.” 


Drayton, and Drummond of Hawthornden, (no mean authority in 
matters of criticism,) commend also very highly these translations 
from an author, to whose writings Sylvester would appear to have been 
introduced by the learned Dr. Hadrianus Saravia, afterwards Professor 
of Divinity at Leyden, under whom he received the early part of his 
education, from the age of nine to twelve, at Southampton school. 
His first efforts at translating productions, on which he never could 
lavish sufficient praise, was in 1590, when, according to Ames, * the 
press of Richard Yardley, on Bred-streete Hill, at the Starre,” (an 
office in which Humfrey Lownes succeeded Short, a subsequent part- 
ner of Yardley’s,) produced a 4to. volume, entitled, “ A Canticle of 
the Victorie obtained by the French King, Henrie the Fourth, at 
Yvry. Written in French by the noble, learned, and divine poet, 
William Salustius; Lord of Bartas, and Counsailor of Estate unte 
his Maiestie, ‘Translated by Josua Silvester, Marchant Adventurer.” 

To Sylvester, the very bold and spirited poem of ‘* The Soul’s 
Errand,” published in 1593, in Francis Davidson’s Poetical Rhap- 


sody, has been erroneonsly attributed ; but he inserted it in his works, 
rather as a beautiful text, on which he contemplated some vile 
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paraphrases, than as a production of his own. Its authorship is, 
therefore, still a matter of unsatisfactory, and, in all probability, of 
interminable controversy amongst our poetical antiquaries. 

From discussing his merits as a translator, and stating the very 
little that is known of him as a man, we come now to Sylvester as a sa- 
tirist, in his ‘* Battering of Tobacco, and Shattering of Tobacco-pipes,” 
a work which he doubly, or rather trebly, dedicates, in a double ana- 
gram, and a poetical epistle, to George Villiers, Earl (afterwards 
the more celebrated Duke) of Buckingham. | Next*follows, by way of 
preface, what he terms ** A Warning Piece,” which; for the edification, 
and if such things may be. hoped: for, the’'correction ’ of inveterate 
smokers, we have thought proper to transcribe. 


“ Right noble nobles, generous gentlemen, 
Lovers of honour, and your countries’ weal ; 
You'l need no warning to avoid our ‘peal ; 

Nor are in level for our pondered pen: 

Nor those that yet will yield, and tarné agen 
From the idol-service of their smoaky zeal, 
To serve their Gop, their Kine, their common-weal. 
We shoot at manners, we would save the man. 
But, those rebellious that will stand out, 

Under the standard of our heathen foes, 

With pipe and pudding ramper’d round about, 
Puffing and snuffing at their threaten’d woe ; 
At such, our cannon shall here! thunder thick : 
Gunner, your lin-stock, come give fire quick. 
’Tis but praise-worthy to have pleased the best ; 
This wee endeavour, and defie the rest”) » 


Passing over a sort of second; or sub-dedication,* to his'** Reverend 
and worthy friend, Mr. Wit1i1am Los, Batchelor of’ Divinity,” we 
come to his poem, the argument of which may be’dtawn out as—God 
created every thing, ‘ fowl, fish, flesh, gems, metals, plants,”—good, 
and therefore tobacco is good, in its use as a medicine, not in its abuse. 
The poet accordingly professes to distinguish © °) 9) 0! 


** Drinking, from drunking, saccharum cum SALCCO>, 
And taking of, ftom taking all tobacco.” eeR’ 
Proceeding, now, from. the use to the ** needlesse use” and “ foul 

abuse’ of this weed, he informs us, that inthis latterage the devil 
had “* vented from his infernal pit two, smoaking engines,” 

** Guns and ToBacco-prpes, with fite and smoak, 

(At least) a third part of mankind to ‘¢hoak,!!'1" 

(Which happily the Apocalypse foretold 3)” a 
and that of those engines tobacco-pipes are the” ost destructive. 
Marvelling that so tremendous a curse should have been permitted 





“ in those sunny dayes, 
So bright illightened by:the Gospe1’s rayes,” 


his piety derives consolation from ‘the conviction that these were the 


days immediately preceding the dawn of Millennial Splendour, in which 
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Satan was to be let loose upon mankind, with all manner of destruc- 
tive missiles in his train, guns, tobacco-pipes, and all. 

From this theological strain the poet makes a digression, which we 
shall transcribe, for the admonition of those incurable smokers whom 
he thus indignantly addresses— 


“* Then, in despight, who ever daire say nay, 
Tosacconists, keep on your course you may, 
If you continue in your smoakie ure, (7) 

The better far hell’s sulphuric smoak indure ; 
And herein (as in all your other evill) 

Grow nearer still, and liker to the divell ; 

Save that the deevill (if he could revoke) 
Would fly from filthy and unhealthy smoak, 
Wherein (cast out of Heaven for hellish pride) 
Unwilling Hee, and forced, doth abide: 

Which badrin worse than Hee (the worst of ill) 
You long for, lust for, lie for, die for still : 

For as the salamander lives in fire, 

You live in smoake; and without smoake expire.” 


He then discusses the question— 

‘* Whether discoverie of AMERICA, 

That New-found World, have yielded to our Ould 

More hurt or good ;” 
and decides in favour of the hurt,—not only to the Indians,—whose 
peace was invaded, liberty destroyed, and good qualities corrupted by 
it; but to their invaders themselves, who brought back thence scurveys, 
and divers other ills it were needless to particularise, save the last, 
not least—tobacco, which he thus describes and denounces :— 

*‘ Of all the plants that Tellus bosome yields, 

In groves, glades, gardens, marshes, mountains, fields, 

None so pernicious to man’s life is known 

As is TOBACCO, saving HEMP alone : 

Betwixt which two there seems great sympathy, 

To ruinate poor Adam’s progeny ; 

For in them both a strangling vertue note, 

And both of them doo worke upon the throte ; 

The one, within it, and without the other, 

And th’ one prepareth work unto the tother. 

For there doo meet (I mean at Gayle and Gallowes) 

More of these beastly, base Topacco fellowes, 

Than else to any prophane haunt do use, 

(Excepting still the play-house and the stewes) 

Sith ’tis their common lot (so double choaked) 

Just, bacon like, to be hanged up and smoaked : 

A destinie, as proper to befall 

To moral swine, as to swine naturall. 

If there be any herbe, in any place, 

Most opposite to Gop’s good herb of grace, 

"Tis doubtles this, and this doeth plainly prove it, 


That far the most, most graceless men doo love it. 
October, 1828, Z 
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But we will not pursue a theological diatribe against tobacco, which, 
after showing that those who smoke it must needs be idolaters, and 
definine the different kinds of smoke (e. g. of ignorance, error, par- 
dons, purgatory, stews, powder treason,) proves tobacco to be of all 


smokes the worst :— 


«addition of Adustion fit . 
To the smoake of the UNBOTTOM’D PIT. 


Indeed the very Abaddon and Apollyon of the Apocalypse. Turn we 
from it to transcribe, what must be the limits of ourpresent article, 
the first of the Three Puffs against Tobacco. After his-divinity lecture, 
the poet thus proceeds with his satire >— | 


«« And for the rest, it shall suffice to say, 
Tosacconinc is but a smoakie play, 

Strong arguments against so weake a thing 
Were needless or unsuitable to bring. 

In this behalfe there need no more be done, 

Sith of itself the same will vanish soone : 

To evaporate this smoake, it is enough 

But with a breath the same aside to puffe. 

Now, my first puffe shall but repell the ill savour 
Of place and persons (of debaucht behaviour) 
Where ’tis most frequent—second, show you will 
How little good it dooth—third, how great ill. 
"Tis vented most in taverns, tippling cots, 

To ruffians, roarers, tipsie tostie pots ; 

Whose custome is between the pipe and pot, 
(Th’ one cold and moist, the other dry and hot,) 
To skirmish so (like sword and dagger-fight,) 
That ‘tis not easie to determine right 

Which of their weapons hath the conquest got 
Over their wits, the pipe, or else the pot. tf 
Yet, ‘tis apparent, and by proofe expresse, ' 
Both stab and wound the brain with drunkennesse; |: 
For even the derivation of the name 4 doi 
Seems to allude and to include the same. 


Tosacco, as TO BAKXS, one would A en 1 
To (cup-god) Bacchus dedicated aye, rortta, W 
And for conclusion of this. point, observe, , wh? 
The places which to these abuses serve. haan 409 
However, of themselyes, noisome ynough,: |, ~\ 


Are much more loathsom with the stench of stuffe, . 
Extracted from their Limbeckt (4) lips and noge,..,.;, )’ 
So that the houses, common haunts of those,,,., ... 
Are liker hell than heaven; for hell hath smogke, ., vr 
ImpPEeNITENT Tosacconists to choake, tap 5s 
Though never dead. There they shall have their-fill ; 
In heaven is none, but light and glory still. 
Next multitudes there daily, busily drawne, >, , 
Jn this black sea of smoak, tost up and downe 


realy > 


+ "eas ' 
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In this vast ocean, of such latitude, 

That Europe onely cannot all include : 

But out it rushes, overrunns the whole, 

And reaches well-nigh round, from pole to pole, 
Among the Moors, Turks, Tartars, Pe rsians, 

And other Ethnicks (full of ignorance 

Of Gop and good :) and, if we shall look home, 

To view (and rew) the state of CurisTENDoME, 
Upon this point, we may this riddle bring— 

This subject hath more subjects than the king. 

For Don Tosacco hath an ampler raign 

Than Don Purtippo, the great king of Spain, 

(In whose dominion for the most it growes.) 

Nay, shall I say, (O Horror, to suppose !) 
Heath’nish Toxacco (almost every where) 

In Christendom (Curist’s outward kingdom here) 
Hath more disciples than Curist hath (I feare ;) 
More suite, more service (bodies, souls, and good) 
Than Christ, that bought us with his precious blood. 
O great Tosacco !—Greater than great Can, 
Great Turk, great Tartar, or great Tamerlan! 
With vulture’s wings flew fast (and swifter yet 
Than an Hungarian ague, English sweat) 
Through all degrees, flown, far, nigh, up and down ; 
From court to court—from cownt to country clown ; 
Not scorning scullions, cobblers, colliers, 

Fokes, farmers, fidlers, ostlers, oysterers, 

Rogues, gypsies, players, pandars, punks, and all 
What common scums in common sewers fall. 

For all, as vassals, at thy beck are bent, 

And breathe by thee, as their new element, 

Which well may prove thy monarchy the greater, 
Yet prove not thee to be a whit the better ; 

But rather worse, for hell’s wide open road 

Is easiest found, and by the most still trood— 
Which even the Heathen had the light to know 
By arguments, as many times they show. 

Here may we also gather (for a need) 

Whether rosacco be an herb or weed ; 

And whether ‘the excessive use be fit, 

Or good or bad, by those that favor it: 

Weeds, wild and wicked, mostly entertain it: 
Herbes, holesomé herbes, and holy minds disdain it; 
If then’Tosacconine be good, how is’t 

That lewdest; loosest; basest, foolishest, 

The mst inthrifty, most intemperate, 

Most Meare Ti debaucht, most desperate, 
‘Purse The wisést and the best 

eh it, a ee as the pest, 


Or piercin 's 8 whisky | | 
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If Wisdome baulk it, must it not be Folly, 

If Virtue hate it, is it not unholy ? 

If men of worth, and minds right generous 

Discard it, scorne it—is’t not scandalous ? 

And (to conclude) is it not, to the divell 

Most pleasing—pleasing so (most) the most evill ?” 


NOTES. 


(a) Guillaume de Saluste, Seigneur du Bartas, was born about the 
year 1544, near Auch, formerly the capital of Armagnac, now of the 
department of Gens, of a noble family of France, taking its name from, 
or giving it to, the chateau du Bartas, near the small town of Mont- 
fort, which, according to some accounts, was the place of his birth. 
His father had held the high office of treasurer of France. At once a 
soldier and a diplomatist, his son served Henry IV., in whose household 
he filled the honourable post of one of the gentlemen in ordinary of 
his chamber, as ambassador in Denmark, in Scotland, and in England, 
(where James I., whom he flattered by translating some of his pedantic 
poems, in return for a similar compliment from that monarch to him, 
would gladly have retained him in his service, had he not preferred 
that of his native country,) and fought for him most gallantly in the 
field, particularly at the battle of Ivry, the triumphs of which he shared 
and sung. He lived not, however, long to enjoy the honours he had 
won, as, in four months after the victory, the wounds he had received, 
in assisting to achieve it, terminated his active life, in the month of 
July, 1590, at the age of forty-six, The time he could snatch from 
the court and the camp had always been most assiduously devoted to 
the muses, in whose service he composed, chiefly at the chateau of his 
ancestors, several poems of considerable extent. The principal one, 
noticed at some length in our account of its translation, was so ex- 
tremely and extensively popular, that more than thirty editions of it 
were published in less than six years. It was soon translated’ into 
Latin, Spanish, German, English, and even Danish, whilst its great 
reputation led to a collection of the works of its author, in a very 1eat 
pocket volume, printed in 1591, and containing his posthumous pro- 
ductions. ‘They were reprinted at Paris in 1610, in two folio volumes, 
accompanied by enormously long, and not over lively or interesting 
commentaries by Simon Goulard de Senlis, a distinguished Calvinistic 
divine of Geneva. Aconsiderable portion of this large co jection, text 
and comment, was translated into English, and ould in London 
in 1625, in a closely-printed 4to. of near 200 pages, under the quaint 
title of “ Part of Du Bartas, English and French, and in his own kinde 
of verse, so neare the French Englished, as may teach an Englishman 
French, or a Frenchman English. [Sequitur Victoria Jualtor.] 
With the Comme:tary of S. G.S. By William L’Isle of Wallingham, 
Esquier for the King’s Body.” The author of this translation was an 
excellent Saxon scholar, as his version of a “ treatise on the Old and 
New Testament,” written in that language by CElfric, Abbot of, St. 
Albans, abundantly testifies ; but he was even a worse poet than Du 


; 


Bartas, who appears to very great advantage under the Worst touches 
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of Sylvester’s muse. The author of the “ Weeks” had, however, 
his day, in which his poems were eulogised as “ greater than the whole 
universe.” Bishop Hall calls him, in the congenial bombast of some 
commendatory verses prefixed to Sylvester’s translation of his poems, 
‘some French angel girt with bays: yet his best and most enduring 
praise is, /perhaps, that of the celebrated president De Thou, who, 
knowing him well, says, that he was a gallant soldier, an excellent 
and (notwithstanding all the flattery lavished upon him) a very modest 


man. 
(b) Epistle Dedicatory to the Spanish Friar. 


(c)_ ‘ Sylvester almost always gives spirit as a monosyllable, which 
Milton also yery frequently does.”—Dunster’s , Considerations on Mil- 
ton’s Early Reading, p. 21. 


(d) Vol. lxx. pp. 710, 931, 950, “ Ames’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,” by Herbert, 1208. 


(e) “Considerations on Milton’s, Early Reading, and the Prima 
Stamina of his Paradise Lost; together with Extracts from a Poet of 
the Sixteenth Century. In a letter to William Fabener, M.D., from 
Charles Dunster, M.A.” 12mo. Lond, 1800. 


' (f) “ An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in 
his Paradise Lost.” S8vo, Lond. 1750, p. 144. The author of this 
tract, William Lauder, was a disappointed Scotch teacher of the classics, 
(in which, however, he was well read,) who sought to mend his for- 
tunes and establish his reputation by one, of the most impudent for- 
geries, or rather series, of forgeries, ever palmed upon the public, in the 
work just referred to, In that.work, (the preface and postscript to which 
were written by Dr, Johnson, on whose Tory prejudices Lauder had 
easily imposed,) Milton is,charged with the grossest plagiarisms from 
Masenius, an early drama by, Grotius, Fox, Quintianus, Beza, Stro- 
phorstius, Taubman, ‘and, other modern Latin poets, from all whose 
works quotations are affected to be given, Someof these were most clearly 
proved to be sheer forgeries, others full of the most barefaced interpola- 
tions, in a masterly pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. John Douglas, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, entitled ‘‘ Milton vindicated from the 
charge of Plagiarism, brought against him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder 
himself, convicted of several, Forgeries, and gross Impositions on the 
Public.”—8vo. Lond. 1750. So complete was this exposure, that 
Lauder’s publishers immediately disayowed him, in the following sin- 
gular advertisement, which we copy from one of the newspapers of the 
time 8 to a het 


$s White Hart, in Paternoster-Row, 
London, Nov. 28, 1750. 


Upon the’ publication of ‘the Rev. Mr. Douglas's Defence of Mil- 
ton, in answer to Lauder, we immediately sent to Lauder, and insisted 
upon his ¢léaritig himself from the charge of forgery, which Mr. Dou- 
glas has brought against him, by producing the books in question, 
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“ He has this day admitted the charge, but with great insensibility, 

“ We, therefore, disclaim all connexion with him, and shall for the 

future sell his Book ony as a Master-piece of Fraud, which the Public 

may be supplied with at ls. 6d. stitched. 
‘‘ Joun Payne, 

“ Josepn Bovquer.” 


Nor ended his disgrace and humiliation here ; for, in “ A Letter to 
the Reverend Mr. Douglas, occasioned by his Vindication of Milton, 
to which are subjoined several original Letters from the Authors of the 
Universal History, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Maclaurin, &c. by William 
Lauder, A.M.” printed in 1761, he admitted not only the forgeries with 
which he had been charged, but others, wherein he had only escaped 
detection from the rarity of the books which he pretended to cite. To 
this confession he is said to have been driven by Dr. Johnson, who 
was so indignant at the fraud of which he had been the too-ready dupe, 
that he himself dictated at least a part, if not the whole, of this recan- 
tation. In the same year, appeared also from the pen of the unprinci- 
pled author of this infamous attack upon the reputation of our immortal 
poet, “* An Apology for Mr. Lauder, in a letter most humbly addressed 
to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury,” in which he solicits mercy 
and forgiveness in the most abject terms, by a humble suit preferred 
“* before those ears which never yet heard the miserable (provided their 
case were not beyond remedy) complain in vain.” The object of this appeal 
was, by a futile attempt to palliate his conduct, to induce the Archbishop, 
and through his mediation, to prevail upon other persons of distinction, to 
continue their promised patronage of a work, for the publication of which, 
by subscription, in four vols. 8yo., under the title of “‘ Delectus Auctorum 
Sacrorum Miltono facem prelucentium,” proposals had been issued on 
the 3d of July, 1750. With the consciousness of detectéd guilt, he had 
the meanness to accompany this solicitation by an offer that, “ to preclude 
all suspicion of fraud and interpolation for the future, printed’ original 
copies, from whence the new edition is made, should be deposited either 
in the Archbishop’s library at Lambeth, or in any other public library 
his Grace might think proper to name ;” and it was perhaps’ on such 
assurance that he was enabled to publish two of his five volumes, 
which he had projected, in 1752 and 1753. In the second of these, he 
evinces his deep-rooted and unaccountable rancour against Milton, by 
a list of ninety-eight works from which he charges that immortal writer, 
whom he designates “ Plagiariorum Princeps,” with having surrepti- 
tiously plundered the chief beauties of his poems. Of those, however, 
he has printed but six out of the twenty-six enumerated in his pro- 
spectus. One of these consists of three of the five books which he 
proposed printing of the Sacrotis of Masenius, a declamatory, though 
not inharmonious Jesuit poet of Cologne ; but of whose production 
Lauder was probably prevented from giving the two other promised 
books, by the very awkward publication of'**a new preface” to his 
Essay on Milton, printed on four pages by his honest booksellers, in 
which they announce the barefaced insertion of two literal transerip- 
tions, of eight lines each, from Hog’s Latin version of ** Milton's Para- 
dise Lost,” into extracts—one from Masenius, the other from Stra+- 
phorstius (an obscure poet, even among the Dutch,) with the intention 
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of proving that Milton stole those passages, word for word, (the Latin 
only being changed into English) from those comparatively unknown 
authors. Many of his subscribers having refused him the forgiveness 
and patronage which the Archbishop of Canterbury (the amiable Dr, 
Herring) was induced to grant, he was unable to complete his engage- 
ment, but revenged his disappointment by a still more outrageous 
attack upon Milton, published in 1754, under the title of “ King 
Charles I. vindicated from the charge of Plagiarism brought against 
him by Milton; and Milton himself convicted of Forgery, and a gross 
imposition on the Public. To the whole is subjoined the judgment of 
several learned and impartial Authors, concerning Milton’s political 
Writings.” A second title-page to this notable production is ‘‘ The 
Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against King 
Charles the First ;” and that is followed by sixty-four pages of most 
vulgar and yirulent abuse, in which the great father of our epic poetry 
is termed “‘ a devil, incarnate, if any such ever existed, an abandoned 
monster of mankind, of insatiable avarice, unbounded ambition, im- 
placable malice, unparalleled impudence, shocking impiety, unnatural 
against the parent that begot him, an arch traytor and rebel against his 
political father, his rightful sovereign—in short, a murderer, and an 
approver.and abettor of murderers ; bogling at no enormity, how fla- 
grant soever, to accomplish his parpanes § and, like his master, Crom- 
well, compleatly versed in all the arts of fraud, falsehood, sophistry, 
and prevarication; and: all the while guilty of the most servile and 
abject adulation of his despotick sovereigus—a desperate crew of law- 
less cut-throats ; but to all lawful governors, both in church and state, 
an enemy irreconcileable.” : 

The charge against the celebrated writer, of whom the above cha- 
racter is given, as, “‘ the genuine picture, without alteration or exagge- 
ration,” is the; very improbable one, so often refuted, of his having 
persuaded a printer to insert, with a few alterations, the prayer of 
Pamela, from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, at the end of the 
‘‘Icon Basilike,’’ as a prayer of the alleged royal author of that book, 
in the time, of captivity, that he might thence be enabled to charge the 
king with plagiarism, and of impiety in adopting a heathenish supplica- 
tion, of another writer, as his own, at such a crisis, 

The indignation excited by such an attempt, Lauder here repre- 
sents ag his sole motive in exercising the jus talionis against Milton, 
by forging similar plagiarisms for him; although, in his letter to 
Mr. Douglas, (which, he there charges Johnson with having written, 
in his. name, though against his sentiments, and published but through 
an infatuation caused by his fears,) he assigns another, and, if pos- 
sible, a more ridiculous ground, namely, the revenging an injury done 
him by Pope, in attacking the Latin Paraphrase on the Psalms, by 
Andrew Johnston, of which, with a view to their being taught as school- 
books throughout Scotland, under a recommendation of the General 
Assembly of, the Kirk, in a commission bearing date, at Edinburgh, 
November 13; 1740,,, Lauder had published 9 ear at ony 
its way but from, the, printer’s, warehouse to the shops of the pastry- 
cooks piven, What Milton had to do with this he tells 


us not, and it.is,impossible to guess; but on Milton he persevered in 
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avenging all his wrongs; ‘as he closes this pamphlet, the last ebulli- 
tion of his rancour, with the following fearful threat :—“ As for his 
plagiarisms, I intend shortly, God willing, to extract ‘such genuine 
proofs from those authors who held forth the lighted torch to Milton, 
I mean, who illustrated the subject of Paradise Lost, long before that 
Prince of Plagiaries entered upon it, as may be deemed sufficient, not 
only to replace the few interpolations (for which I have been.so hideously 
exclaimed against,) but even to re-inforce, the charge of plagiarism 
against the English poet, and fix it upon him by irrefragable convic- 
tion, in the face of the whole world, and by the suffrage of all candid 
and impartial judges, while sun and moon shall endure; to the ever- 
lasting shame and confusion of the whole idolatrous rabble, of his 
numerous partizans, particularly my vain-glorious adversary, who will 
reap only the goodly harvest of disappointmentand disgrace, where he 
anxiously expected to gather laurels.” This “ vain-glorious. adver- 
sary” was Mr. Douglas, whom, in the letter addressed to him, three 
years before, Lauder had bitterly thanked for ‘* the civility with which 
he had thought proper to treat him, when he (Mr. Douglas) had 
incontestible superiority.” But his threats and vapours, alike against 
Milton and his vindicator, were mere big swelling words, meaning 
nothing; for having, by his virulence, malignity, and utter want of 
principle, made England too hot to hold him, he set sail for Barba- 
does, where he was for some time master of the: Free School in 
Bridgetown. From this situation he was, however, discharged for 
misconduct, and passed the remainder of a life, rendered miserable by 
his own vices and passions, in universal contempt, dying in very dis- 
tressed circumstances, in the island to which he had retired about the 
year 1771. | 


(g) “ Typographical Antiquities,” by Herbert, p..1808. 

(h) The text in the Revelations, thus referred to by our author, 
is—‘* And thus I saw the horses in the vision, and them that sat on 
them, having breast-plates of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone: and 
the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; and,out of their 
mouths issued fire, and smoke, and brimstone.” 

(i) Ure, habit, practice. mtniity:) 49 


(k) Shrivelled, as though they had been in a still, or alembick, of 
which word limbeck is a vulgar corruption. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE STATE OF TRADE IN 
THE YEARS 1826, 7 & 8. 


Tue chief danger to which the British Empire is exposed at this 
moment, by reasun of the numerous difficulties that have arisen out of 
the last war, with all the’ extravagance and mismanagement incident 
to it, is, that a heading interest in the State stands still in the midst of 
improvement ; and when every other class of the community is advanc- 
ing in knowledge, in liberality, and sound principles, according to their 
several relations, the members of that interest are as firmly attached 
to bygone policy and obsolete prejudices—that they ignorantly imagine 
are advantageous to their “ Order ”—as their ancestors were to feudal- 
ism. Weare almost satisfied that the question must shortly be brought 
to an issue between this and the other great interests of the country; 
and a more beneficial and important duty probably never devolved 
upon public writers than to argue that question with a temper, a firm- 
ness, and moderation, that may prevent the issue we anticipate, from 
producing a collision that would at once confound all interests and 
orders of society. 

The aristocracy has always viewed with jealousy the progress of 
commerce; from that important epoch in its history, when it began to 
make such rapid strides at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war. Mr. Pitt then seeing that it would be impossible to support the 
expenses of that contest without the aid of extensive foreign as well as 
domestic trade, the energies of his great mind were anxiously and 
constantly turned towards that object. Circumstances subsequently 
favoured its accomplishment, and the war left us with the trade of the 
world in our possession. ‘This fact, to casual observers, was exceed- 
ingly dazzling; and hence the remark that is so frequently heard, 
“This country did better in war than in peace.” The truth is, the 
commercial, like every other interest in the State, at that period, was 
under an'unnatural’ excitement. Circumstances of a most extraordi- 
nary character, and of a duration that, at their commencement, could 
not have been anticipated by the most discursive fancy, gave us a 
degree of commercial activity unparalleled in the annals of nations, by 
every other country being, for the most part, forced out of the markets 
of the world. Of course, we are now speaking generally, and, ip that 
view, America cannot be looked upon as an exception to. this state- 
ment. Her commerce, at the’period we are noticing, although much 
national care and individual enterprise were bestowed upon it, was on 
a comparatively small scale; and the course adopted by belligerents 
tended materially, at various periods, to cripple and embarrass it. 
The United States, therefore, cannot fairly be excepted in a discussion 
that only points to general objects... Trite as is the remark that, 
without mutual benefit, no arrangement will be long in existence, it 
cannot be too often repeated in investigations of this nature. By a 
parity of reasoning, a state of things in which all the benefit is on one 
side, can. exist no longer than the pressing necessity of the case 
demands, It was not by any unfair means of Englishmen, or of their 
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government, that they obtained the trade of the world during the last 
war; circumstances threw it in our way; but it must, have been quite 
obvious to every one capable of thinking upon the subject, even when 
we were at the very acme of prosperity in consequence of them, that 
the moment these circumstances ceased which kept down other nations 
in commercial enterprise, they would take advantage of the alteration, 
and our trade would be proportionably narrowed, , This certain result 
was not calculated upon by the government of that day, or, at least, 
no step was taken to guard against it, which would at once have given 
stability at home and confidence abroad, and have shewn to foreign 
governments that Great Britain was not more powerful in arms during 
a war of unprecedented extent, than she was about to render herself 
at the close of it, by an adherence to sound principles in her pacific 
relations, This course was neglected. ‘The unfortunate man who was 
at that day the ministerial leader of the House, of. Commons could 
only think of congresses; and British interests were forgotten in the 
glitter of diplomatique soirées, and the flattery of continental despots 
and their satellites, 

If wasteful expenditure marked the progress of the war, shameless 
negligence of the finances and commerce of the country marked the 
first seven years of the peace. The period that followed was distin- 
guished by a change of policy, both foreign and domestic, that was 
hailed throughout the country with enthusiasm; and that enthusiasm, 
wild as it was in many instances, and leading to the most insane pro- 
jects of speculation, was unfortunately encouraged, by official autho- 
rity, whose statements were too often clothed in. assertions of the 
most sanguine expectation as to future prosperity. This want of 
caution, on the part of individuals whose words are caught at, and 
tortured by thousands of speculators who wish to make them accord 
with their own views, increased probably the commercial difficulties 
that followed the recognition of the South American States, the rash 
adventures that were consequent upon ,that measure, and the.com- 
mencement of a liberal system of navigation and commerce. 

We have thus taken a hasty glance at circumstances bearing upon 
our commercial relations previously to that. period, when an entire 
change of policy took place in them, but which, hasty as itis, we think 
sufficient to shew in the present instance, that Great Britain could not 
remain stationary in her system of trade., Not only.a political, but.a 
moral revolution, in its largest sense, had occurred; and England 
must either have made efforts to maintain her mercantile superiority, or 
have been contented to take a comparatively humble place as a com- 
mercial nation. Whether the proper direction was given to those 
efforts, is not an enquiry of paramount interest at, this time, because 
those efforts have brought. into action a system that has been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and, although it has met with considerable oppo- 
sition, has, we should say, been also approved of bythe nation at 
large. No one can deny the soundness of that system upon abstract 
principles; whether all its details have been well arranged, it is 
useless now to enquire. That it has also been in.accordance with the 
spirit of the age, we think may likewise be accurately asserted; , but 
whether the liberal commercial policy be right or wrong) it is 
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and the military maxim of nulla vestigia retrorsum cannot, we think, in 
the present instance, be safely departed from. 

We confess that we are not of ‘the number of alarmists, in conse- 
quence of other nations not reciprocating with us. That it would have 
been desirable that they should have done so in the commencement of 
the undertaking, we-readily admit; and that Mr. Huskisson expected 
reciprocity to a’‘much greater extent than it has yet occurred, wé also 
believe, particulatly as regards the Netherlands and the United States, 
Our chief reasons for not taking the alarm at other governments being 
backward in embracing the new policy, are, first, the extent of that 
policy ; second, the incubus that the corn question has always been 
upon it; ‘and, lastly, the wiliness and tardy wisdom of statesmen. It 
has been a great injury to our present subject, as far as public opinion 
has gone, at least, (and every one must know its value, bearing upon 
a question like this,) that its magnitude has not been generally felt. 
It has not been considered, by the great mass of persons, we mean, who 
take a general interest in political or commercial measures, of that 
vast importance that in reality it was, They heard and read of im- 
provements taking place in our system of trade, and they expected 
results as rapid as would issue from the operations of a turnpike-bill. 
Disappointment followed upon these overheated anticipations; and 
many practical men, whose influence would have been highly benefi- 
cial, either became lukewarm, or averse to a change. Mr. Huskisson 
probably, in introducing his alterations, dwelt somewhat too pointedly 
upon the prospect of reciprocity which, in some degree, led to these 
anticipations; and those who were early sanguine about them did not 
consider that the change was of great, if not of equal, importance to 
other nations, and consequently would not be hastily adopted, but 
would rather be looked upon for a time with jealousy, even supposing 
ho petty interests interposed. 

That the corn question has been an incubus upon commercial libe- 
rality is so self-evident a proposition, that we only refer to it as it re- 
lates to Our present purpose, and we speak advisedly when we state 
that Mr,“Huskisson has considered it the great obstacle to his policy. 
We are not now about to discuss the details which belong to this 
branch of our subject, or what protection, under existing circum- 
stances, is necessary for the landed interest; but we are justified in 
asserting, that the present Corn-laws are undesirable, inasmuch as 
the minister who introduced them to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons declared them to be only ‘ a resting-place ” for the agricultural 
interest; and the whole tenor of his speech showed that he considered 
them unjust towards’ every other interest in the state, ..Without any 
paramount ‘advantage being derived from them, they render every 
corn-growing country indisposed to join us in the course of an unfet- 
tered trade; but as effects follow causes, we are satisfied that this 
obstacle ttiust cease; unless the government of England become a vir- 
tual oligarchy, andthe people of England become ready to submit 
themselves to’ its rule. This difficulty, in the way of reciprocity, we, 
therefore, deem temporary. 

With regard:to our last reason for not entertaining apprehensions at 
our neighbour's disinclination to. proceed with us in commercial free- 
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dom, we would remark, that those persons must have viewed states. 
men, in general, with very different eyes to those we have employed, 
who were sanguine enough to imagine that (putting all the difficulties 
that we have noticed, and a variety of others that might be mentioned, 
aside) foreign governments would not seize what they might consider 
a favourable opportunity for temporarily increasing their country’s com- 
merce, by taking advantage of the events that a transit, on the part of 
this great trading ‘nation, from restrictive to liberal mercantile inter- 
course, must inevitably afford, Taking human nature as we find it, 
we feel no particular soreness upon this point, even if we did not pos- 
sess information bearing upon it, that must tend to diminish, if not 
annihilate, apprehension, as regards the continental states; for several 
of them are already forced into the English markets, by reason of the 
superiority of the urticles sold there—in which articles thoge states have 
been most zealous to rival this country. The details in our possession 
are curious respecting this fact. “With relation to the Americans, their 
famous tariff will, in all likelihood, settle the question with them more 
speedily than any other step they could have taken ; but if it should 
not, this government has abundance of revenge in its own hands, if it 
have decision of purpose sufficient to use it. But it may be said, this 
may be all very true; but what will be the condition of English com- 
merce, until these various and varying circumstances “are” softened 
down into sincere attempts to co-operate with this country in the work 
of comparatively unrestrained national ‘intercourse ? and this brings 
us fo the object that forms. the ‘title to the present atticle.—the 
Comparative View of the State of Trade in the years 1826, 1827, and 
1828. . Sitotrs, S5s gel) 

In the Session of 1823, Mr. Huskisson first introduced the subject, 
in a digested form, to the notice of Parliament; the next year farther 
measures were proposed, and the new. laws, relating to trade and 
navigation, were not fairly in operation till the year 1825, Like all 
fresh theories, they were regarded by those who do not give themselves 
time to think, as a panacea that was at once to cure every evil to which 
the country was exposed. The most distressing ‘stagnatio 1 followed 
the wild adventures to which this opinion and the eeagnitian of the 
South American States gave rise, before the system had been at work 
many months; trade could be only described as in reality suspended. 
This necessarily turned into hostility all those waverin politicians who 
only judge from the circumstances of the moment, Bat whdge ¢laniour 
has its effect in doing injury; free trade was denounced as ‘th 


author 
of all our ills, and nothing but a return to ‘the old system coul save 
the country from utter ruin, MEPS C8 TARR 8 
Under these circumstances commenced ‘the ‘year 1826, at ‘which 
period we find that in Manchester from, twelve to fourteen thousand 
relief-tickets were issued, the holders of which presented themselves to 
the committee forthe purpose of obtaining a sufficient quantity of food 
to preserye them from starvation. Private charity was at an end; 
individuals had been so drained, even the most opulent, that all the 
efforts {9 check the accumulating fictrose’ ere mafle by the comm 


Us iat Ti ‘ 7 ty nittee 
appointed” by ‘the Lo associatién, which” had. heen formed to 


ii et he a o 
manage the iinmense subscriptions’ raised for the’ of the manu- 
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facturing districts. The distress increased to such. an. extent that, in 
July, the amount of persons at Manchester, alone, in a state of com- 
plete destitution, exceeded thirty-six thousand! In December, the 
distress had decreased so. materially that relief-tickets were not issued, 
and money, where it was required, was sent instead, so limited was 
the number of applicants. Although the operatives then were regain- 
ing their employment, still it must be borne in mind ‘that the ‘wages 
were distressingly low—the very best workmen in the cotton manu- 
facture earning less by twenty-five per cent. than in 1824. .The im- 
provement of the. condition of the manufacturiug labourers amounted 
to this:——it relieved them from being dependent for their'very exist- 
ence upon eleemosynary support ; but their earnings were so scanty as 
scarcely to afford them the commonest necessaries. In the extremity 
of their difficulties, in the summer and autumn of 1826, every article 
of furniture that it was possible for a family to dispense with had been 
converted into, money. Beds even, in numerous instances, were 
pawned. The low rate of wages that could be afforded at the period 
that succeeded the season of the worst distress, did not allow the 
manufacturing labourers.to redeem these articles of necessity; and 
although, at the end of the year 1826 and the commencement of 1827; 
the unemployed were greatly diminished, still those in work, to casual 
observers, appeared in no better state than in the previous six months, 
inasmuch as they had no more comforts about them, from the circum- 
stances to which we have alluded. | ! ! 

In 1827, the operatives were all employed at wages ten per cent. 
under thase of 1824; the stock of goods was light, the best proof of 
demand, and the orders free from speculation. The bulk of the goods, 
in 1827, were selling from ten to fifteen per cent. under the prices of 
1824; whilst, in 1826, the few that could be disposed of were sacri- 
ficed at twenty-five or thirty per cent. under the rate of that year. At 
this period the cottori-weavers of Manchester are all employed at 
wages certainly not lower, and, in most instances, rather better than 

827, 

As regards the present year, there is a peculiarity in commercial 
affairs that will demand a few general remarks at the close of this 
article, We have documents that would enable us to go into. the 
minutest details; but for our present purpose, we shall be contented to 
notice a few of the leading towns, whose inhabitants are engaged in 
the great manufactures of the country, and those without any attention 
to statistical formality—our object being to have general statements 
correct, so as to give only, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of this inter- 
esting question. More would be tiresome, and this is sufficient to 
show all that is necessary for practical men to found their opinigns 
upon. Weproceed.: . .. ‘beads i 

In Blackburn, upwards, of three thousand families receiyed parochial 
relief in the spring of 1826; ‘and in a neighbouring’ parish, out of a 
population of four thousand operatives, eleven hundred only were 
employed, and many of the latter partially. In December, the great 
proportion of the population of ‘Blackburn and its vicinity was at work, 
at a vary dimiatahed rate of wages certainly. _ In the spring of 1827, 


the whole population was employed, and such has been the case up tg 
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the present time, at wages varying, according to circumstances, from 
ten to fifteen per cent. under those of 1824; '' i 

In turning to the woollen manufacture, the appalling fact appears, 
that in one town, and that not the largest in the district (Bradford), 
seventeen thousand persons, comprised in three thousand families, 
were daily relieved in May, 1826. In December that number was re- 
duced one-third. In the summer of 1827 the inhabitants generally 
were in work, and so they have continued up to the time’ we are writing. 
At Leeds, during the stagnation, one-fourth of | the: operatives were 
unemployed, one-fourth partially, and the residue in’ full ‘work ; three 
thousand families were then visited, and in the December following the 
number was reduced to three hundred families.: The improvement has 
been progressive, and the woollen trade was seldom: better than at this 
moment. With regard to wages, there is a peculiarity in this manu- 
facture ;—the reduction is not in the amount paid, but ‘in ‘the increased 
quantity of work that the cloth-makers are obliged to put into their 
pieces. There has been a considerable improvement in the finish of 
cloths generally, so that although the finest cloths are selling’ probably 
from five to seven and a half per cent. under the price of 1824, and 
the coarser cloths ten to twelve per cent. under that year; the manufac- 
turers are getting nearly the same profits, as every sort ‘of cloth is 
improved in its appearance, and from its superior finish cam’ be charged 
rather dearer to the consumer. This increase of price in reality it 
deserves; for although this new method of getting up the cloth costs 
the master manufacturer no more than the old one, it augments the 
value to the wearer, In the inferior cloths, where the practice of 
putting in an increased quantity of work does not obtain ‘to so great an 
extent, wages are from five to seven per cent. under 1824. 

But a most excellent criterion to judge of the state-of the manufac- 
turing operatives is the stuff trade, because’ this fabric is almost ex- 
clusively worn by the working classes. In the autamn ‘of 1827, stuffs, 
as compared with the preceding three months, had advanced in value 
fifteen per cent., and as compared with the previous nine months, 
twenty-five per cent.; wages, as compared with 1824; sever and 4 half 
per cent. lower; as compared with 1826, seven and ‘‘ahalf to ‘ten per 
cent. higher. } bi 

In referring to the silk manufacture, during’ the panie, we can state 
that in Macclesfield there were fifteen thousand persons dut of employ- 
ment, and in Spitalfields the distress was equally great. «Inthe spring 
of 1827 the operatives were requiring very little telief, ‘and’ the trade 
was brisk, although wages were lower than in 1824; which it should be 
recollected was a year of the wildest speculation’ in this matufaetare. 
This fabric being entirely an article of luxury, necessarily ‘subjects to 
fluctuation the condition of those engaged in it in an-espeeial manner. 
Temporary depression, in particular branches;''is’‘repeatedly ' ‘felt. 
Weavers upon certain articles are in distress whet thdse ‘articles go 
out of fashion, until they get into the method of workitig ‘upon the new 
invention; but as a general remark upon the silk manufweture of the 
country, we are bound to state that it is ina flourishing ‘edndition, and 
that, in the opinion of practical well-informed ‘men, soit’ must vontinue, 
if not tampered with, Weare prepared’ witha ‘body ef'evidence to 
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falsify all the croaking respecting this important part of our national 
industry ; but it would be impertinent in us:to encumber this subject 
with remarks, after the luminous statement of the ate President of the 
Board of Trade at the close of the last session of Parliament. His 
opinion is entitled to: the greatest respect upon matters of trade, and 
Mr. Grant’s speech upon.the state of the silk manufacture obtained, 
as it. strictly deserved, the most marked attention, In that statement 
is embodied: the result of the most deliberate observation, and of. in- 
quiries the most, extensive, of one of the ablest statesmen of our time, 
who has been anxiously endeavouring, during a long period of inces- 
sant labour, to arrivé at the truth respecting the real condition of a 
branch of trade that monopolists and bigots, wedded to old systems, 
had declared was ruined by reason of the new commercial enactments. 
We quit this part of the subject with the passing remark, that every- 
thing Mr, Grant advanced in the able speech to which allusion has 
been made is fully confirmed by the experience that the few months 
since it was delivered have afforded. Perhaps it may be useful to make 
one! further statement regarding the silk manufacture, which is, that 
the long credit given upon the raw material encourages small capi- 
talists to enter into it, and their necessities often glut the market. This 
is another eause of fluctuation. 

Glasgow partakes so much of mercantile as well as manufacturing’ 
transactions, that there is some difficulty in discriminating as to its 
real state, for operatives there shift about from one employment to 
another, according to circumstances. This general remark we are, 
however, fully prepared to make,—that this great emporium of ‘com- 
merce is now prosperous. Paisley may be considered as the focus of 
manufactures, and as an epitome of the trade of the British empire. In 
May, 1826, there were sixteen thousand unemployed operatives in’ this 
town and its neighbourhood, who were totally destitute of subsistence, 
excepting that which was afforded to them through the medium of 
charitable subseriptions. This place did not recover so rapidly from 
the effects of the panic as others, in consequence of certain operations 
in the details of a portion of its manufactures, and of smuggling 
from ‘the French coast small silk-handkerchiefs, (imitations of which 
were made to a great amount at that period at Paisley,) which, 
owing .to,their portable size, could be brought over without difficulty, 
and, without suspicion being excited, to any extent at the Custom- 
houses along the coast. Indeed, eighteen months since we were 
told by, many of the great silk weavers, individuals whose opulence 
placed: them. aboye the wish of making garbled statements, and 
whose characters are, out of the reach of slander, (the only men to 
be trusted in, inquiries, of this nature, for needy adventurers, whetlier 
they clamour at tavern meetings or privately pretend to give infor- 
mation, are sure, in some way or other, to deceive,) that they enter- 
tained no apprehension .of French competition, provided smuggling 
was diminished. At that time it was carried on to a great extent, and 
the government. of! that, day, after repeated discussions with ctical 
manufacturers as\to the serious injury they would snstain in exist- 
ing state of trade if it-were not checked, became exceedingly assiduous 
in their, endeavours to' put’ it down ;++-we confidently that this 
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illicit traffic was never at a lower point than at present.. The autumnal 
quarter is always a dull one for manufactures, but we can state that 
Paisley at present is in a satisfactory state, as far as regards all its 
branches of industry. | 

In Nottingham, where the hosiery and lace trades are chiefly 
carried on, the distress was so great in the spring of, 1826, that most 
of the manufacturing houses were discharging the greatest part of 
their hands. In the December following trade began to -revive ; in 
the spring and summer of 1827 it further improved ; and. in the spring 
and summer of the present year, master manufacturers have been 
selling goods, and operatives have been making them, at, remunerating 
rates of payment in the hosiery branch. The lace trade being com- 
pletely a fancy one, is subject to all the temporary fluctuations that 
affect the silk manufacturer; and it has been especially subjected to 
speculation, increased by the operations of country bankers, who had 
at one time (those at least in the neighbourhood of the manufacture) 
lent their local notes to such an extent, that a machine for making 
lace, that originally cost probably 80/., has been sold for 400/.; to 
adventurers, flushed with the money they had borrowed at the local 
bankers, and desirous of becoming lace manufacturers; the consequence 
was, that when the panic came, the provincial bankers stopped their 
advances; these men of straw had no means of paying their workmen, 
and the distress among the operatives was dreadful. The effects of these 
difficulties have now passed away ; and the lace manufacture is in a sound 
condition; machines are got down to their natural value; and work- 
men are earning a more steady rate of wages, 30s. to 35s, per week, 
instead of 62. and 71. ) 

The trade at Norwich consists chiefly in the manufacture of articles 
of luxury, and is unconnected with exportation, with the exception of a 
small portion of it to Spain; so that it is a fabric for home consump- 
tion, almost exclusively ; and when that manufacture is flourishing, it 
is fair to infer, even if we had no other proofs, that others, which pro- 
duce articles of greater necessity, cannot be generally in a bad state. 
In 1826, upon an average, not one in a family was employed, (it must 
be stated that the women are all engaged in the man ure.) In 
1827, and to the present period, every member of a family, able and 
willing to work, could, and can, procure employment. | 

The trade in brass and copper, hardware and cutlery, iron and 
steel, wrought and unwrought, exhibits a most satisfactory.proof of 
the prosperity of these important branches of commerce. In the year 
ending 5th January, 1826, the exports of the former manufacture 
were 485,118/.; to 5th January, 1827, 571,149/.; to 5th January, 
1828, 786,803. In the year ending 5th January, 1826, the amount 
of hardware and cutlery exported was 1,391,112/.; to 5th January, 
1827, 1,169,105/.; and to 5th January, 1828, 1,390,428/. . Iron and 
steel, wrought and unwrought, exported in the year ending 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1826, amounted to 1,048,063/. ; in 1827, to 1,105,618/. ; and 
in 1828, to 1,214,948. 

The operatives in the iron manufacture may be considered more in 


the light of colonists on their employers’ « It occupies a 
length of time to make them good ae ith gps wages do not 
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generally fluctuate. The great panic, however, affected wages and 
prices in this trade materially, which depression is still felt; but ope- 
ratives are working at wages which enable them to maintain their fami- 
lies with comfort, A common labourer earns from 12s. to 14s. per 
week, a miner, 18s., a ‘collier 21s., and a manufacturing operative from 
30s. to’ 35s, ° 

We stated, in an earlier stage of this article, that it was not our in- 
tention to enter into minute details ; but there are two or three facts 
that ou rlit'to ‘be given, we think, in common -justice to the, subject 
upon which we are treating, in a more detailed form than we have pre- 
viously oy toit, The imports for the year ending 5th January, 1828, 
were 44,887,774I. ; for the year ending 5th January, 1827, they were 
37,686,1170.. "The exports to 5th January, 1828, were 62,050,008/. ; 
to 5th J anuat , 1827, “only 51,042,022, ‘The exports of foreign and 
colonial merc andise were, within about 100,000/,, the same in both 
years, SO ‘that ate difference i is in the produce and manufactures of the 
United 


The lowing ale ner the quantities, of raw and thrown silk 
imported, and also of the quantities entered for home consumption, 


in each of the last five years, and continued. to April 5, 1828, does 
not exactly p rove the total destruction of this great, branch of British 
industry so rcontieenily anticipated by restrictionists,, but little under- 
standing their own interest :— | 
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The consumption. of indigo femenastites sauliuba index of the true 
state of some: of'the leading manufactures of the country; and the 
increased constimption “of ithat ;atti¢le; ‘since 1826, is a,satisfactory 
proof, if we had adduced no other, of their present condition. — As 
compared .with the yeareof excitement, 1925, thier inicwentpd con- 
Sumption‘is eNtraordinary, ‘mavens gai! 
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The following statement shews the amount entered for home con. 
sumption and export, in the first seven months of the years 1825, 6, 7, 


and 8 :— 


gressing, our neighbours are also prosperous,—a fact, satisfactory 


1825 .. 


Home Consumption. 


BEDS. os © » 
1827 .... 1,111,000 
1828 .... 1,698,100 
The last column shews that, whilst British manufactures are pro- 


lbs. 


. « 1,098,500 
691,800 


Export, 


lbs. 


1,245,200 
1,299,100 
1,688,100 
2,194,800 


to 


ali, excepting those who fancy their country can only flourish through 
the ruin of others; as if poverty were the ingredient most necessary to 


form a good customer. 


Dye-woods are in equal demand. 


The Navigation question is very much too large to be discussed inci- 
dentally; but as it is part and parcel of the new commercial policy, we 
may be pardoned in giving the following Table, which does not quite 
bear out the assertion of the poor ruined shipowners—that foreign 
vessels are everywhere superseding those of Great Britain. 


An Account of the total number of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
Tonnage, and the number of men and boys employed in navigating 
the same, that entered inwards, and cleared outwards, from and to 
all parts of the world, in the several Years from 1823 to 1827, 
both inclusive; distinguishing the British from the Foreign :— 





Entered Inwards from all parts of the World. 


























Years. British. Foreign. 

Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1823 20,303 | 2,469,053 | 154,955 | 3,806 | 534,674 31,329 
1824 19,164 | 2,364,249 | 142,923 | 5,280 | 604,880 | 38,642 
1825 21,786 | 2,786,844 | 162,614 | 6,561 | 892,601 48,943 
1826 18,960 | 2,478,047 | 151,327 | 5,439 | 643,922 | 37,137 
1827 20,457 | 2,777,388 | 165,548 | 5,820 | 715,824 41,508 





Cleared Outwards to all Parts of the World. 





Years. 


British, 


Foreign. 











Vessels. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 





Men. 





1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 














19,177 
20,732 
21,384 
21,874 
22,049 





2,297,975 
2,492,402 
2,633,524 
2,676,263 
2,828,869 





140,291 
152,584 
160,725 
163,027 
171,586 





3,179 
4,717 
5,753 
5,129 
5,505 


| 
| 





515,774 
690,374 
851,354 
641,106 
732,451 





26,844 
35,823 
44,431 
34,600 


' 39,566 





A favourite doctrine with the shipowners is—that Great Britain 


destroyed her old Navigation Laws, which had done so much for the 
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country, Chiefly for the purpose of preserving an export trade to 
Prussia, of 5 or 600,0002. per annum. The Imports into Prussia di- 
rect, may not exceed that amount; but her Imports of English manu- 
factures through the Elbe, Rhine, Ems and Weser, amount to more than 
five or six millions. As we are not now going to discuss the propriety of 
the new Navigation Laws, we merely state this to put the shipowners 
right in a matter of fact. 

Faint as is the sketch, compared with the vast extent of the ques- 
tion, that we have drawn of the working of the new commercial prin- 
ciples, it is sufficient, we think, to shew their soundness, and to excite 
surprise in the mind of every unbiassed person, that individuals, calling 
themselves statesmen, should suffer, as the present cabinet has done, 
those principles to linger in their operation in this stage of their progress 
towards maturity. From their first application to practical purposes 
to the period of Mr. Huskisson’s extraordinary retirement from office— 
(extraordinary, as to the course he adopted upon that occasion, and 
more extraordinary, as regards the indecent anxiety of the Premier to 
get rid of the most efficient member of his administration ;)—obstacles 
of the most embarrassing description, because of an indirect tendency— 
producing, as it were, internal warfare, when the minister, whose especial 
purpose it was to contend against monopolists, was manfully fighting 
the batthke—met him at every turn. He was prepared for the chicanery 
of foreign statesmen,—for the clamour of monopolists at home ; but he 
was not prepared for the perplexing hostility he met with in certain 
quarters, upon the ground that the opinions of a minority are merged 
in those of a majority. These obstacles apparently were removed upon 
the accession of Mr. Canning to the premiership—but, in reality, they 
were not; so widely had they extended themselves, although materially 
softened down by that event. They were, however, gradually weak- 
ened, and the new commercial system was in its best state, when the 
Duke of Wellington took the reins of power. His Grace, too, was in 
the enviable situation, as far as his official influence was concerned, of 
standing well with the aristocracy, and of never having attempted to 
frustrate Mr. Huskisson’s views in commercial affairs; for his Amend- 
ment on Lord Liverpool’s Corn Bill, introduced by Mr. Canning in the 
Session of 1827, was considered only in the character of a sacrifice of 
his consistency, as a member of the Cabinet that had introduced it, to 
the prejudices of the aristocracy, whose favour he was at that time 
notoriously courting. 

The system was every day becoming more matured when the founder 
of it retired from office. The steady progress towards improvement 
made in almost every branch of commerce, since the stagnation of 1826, 
shewed that this system contained elements that must ultimately pro- 
duce extensive prosperity, inasmuch as it had righted itself under dif- 
ficulties, both directly and collaterally bearing upon it, and had steadily 
brought the trade of Great Britain from a state of most fearful stagna- 
tion to one of progressive improvement. It may be said that this stag- 
nation is not the first that has occurred in our commercial annals, and 
that we have equally recovered from others; but in answer to that, it 
Should be recollected, that the circumstances consequent upon the 
change of commercial policy did much to produce the distress, created 
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by the folly of individuals ; and if the principle of liberal trade had been 
unsound, or if, in short, it had not been in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the country, how could prosperity have returned? We are 
aware of the enterprise and perseverance of British merchants, but 
these qualities, under a vicious system, would rather have aggravated 
than relieved distress. The corn-laws, as at present constituted, must 
render mercantile freedom imperfect; but still, with this weight upon 
it, the policy of Mr. Huskisson has led to commercial improvement with 
reference to every former period, and placed the commerce of Great 
Britain on a footing that it never had before attained, because it is not 
receiving the casual aid of fortunate and accidental circumstances, but 
the well-regulated support of sound principles. The opposition raised 
avainst the change in the commercial policy had died away; traders of all 
descri ptions were accommodating themselves to it; every further change 
was prepared for, when, by a fatality the most extraordinary that ever 
seized, we will not say statesmen, but men of common sense, the cabinet 
in their blank paper declaration, which simile might probably be more 
aptly applied to another circumstance than their impartiality, virtually 
advertised for the advice of every designing knave in the kingdom, on 
the affairs of commerce. We can understand men overweighed with 
an intricate subject, whose minds are but of moderate calibre, shifting 
their ground and shewing distrust of themselves ; but for men of the 
most moderate capacity, or the most timid minds, throwing open a well 
established course of policy, proved sound in practice under the most 
untoward circumstances, to another ordeal of clamour, is the most inex- 
plicable conduct we remember even in the history of modern politicians. 
But if impartiality induced the promulgation of the White Paper figure 
of speech, (which, by the way, in a fortnight after its announcement, 
led to the most mischievous consequences, ) we would ask, is a question 
never to be settled? Is the sanction of Parliament, maturely given to 
measures which were to come into progressive operation, to be subser- 
vient to the dogmas of interested, and, in many instances, needy 
adventurers, preaching up the ruin of the empire to the ministers, 
if commerce be not fettered? Is eternal vacillation to pervade that 
paramount object, the management of our trade? 

When the present ministers took the direction of the vessel of the 
state, they found her, as far as her commercial relations were coi- 
cerned, in the haven where she should be; and they have thought it 
necessary to cast her again into a sea of perplexity and difficulty. Mr. 
Sheridan’s celebrated simile of building a wall for the purpose of knock- 
ing your head against it, is strikingly applicable in the present instance. 
Ministers have shewn, that they are deficient in that very plain tact, of 
following a course previously marked out for them with the nicest pre- 
cision. The late Colonial Secretary guarded the members of the cabinet, 
more immediately connected with the affairs of trade, not to give way 
to noisy declamation and idle clamour ; but his advice was unheeded: 
they have yielded to the efforts of the self-interested, and amidst a 
variety of minor acts of weakness, have thrown into confusion two of 
the principal manufactures of the kingdom, silk and woollen, which 
must, inevitably, more or less affect the other great commercial 
interests. In the one instance, all the respectable silk weayers, and 
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others connected with this trade, were prepared to follow up Mr. 
Huskisson’s further arrangements (regarding it, when the operation 
was postponed—and we speak advisedly, when we say this—with 
disappointment ;) while the appointment of the Wool Committee has 
left manufacturers in a state of suspense as to the future intentions of 
ministers, which must militate materially against that extension of 
business which a straight-forward course would have produced. Yet 
under all these embarrassing circumstances, the new commercial 
policy progresses; and this is the important point to shew, which we 
hope we have done in this article; because no cabinet can withstand 
public opinion. Whether the conduct of the present ministers in 
commercial affairs proceed from ignorance, timidity, or an unworthy 
motive, the British community ought to know the value of that system 
now so dangerously tampered with ; and if that unerring judge can say, 
that the system has been tried and found wanting, then let the govern- 
ment proceed in its work of spoliation, 





THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE’S OPINIONS UPON 
TOLERATION AND LIBERALITY. 





“ We are driven into a corner, and we must either make a desperate effort to pre- 
serve our constitution, or lose it altogether. Deserted or unsupported by those in 
power, we see ourselves on the brink of ruin; and is it to be imagined that we can or 
will ignominiously abandon our sacred duty, and basely yield either to our betrayers or 
our enemies ?’—Letter of the Duke of Newcastle to Lord Kenyon. 


Txis will do. When a Duke, who returns thirteen members to the 
House of Commons, rushes into print, and proclaims his fears for the 
overthrow of the constitution, there is some chance that the world is 
eoing right. In ‘ the good old times,” when such as the Duke of 
Newcastle took “ no care for the morrow,”—when “ the people, the 
slaves of ignorant and barbarous petty tyrants, had neither industry, 
nor commerce, nor property,’—the champions of exclusive rights took 
the field in other guise than his doughty Grace now wears. “ A stout and 
well-fed nobleman, cased in all the iron he could support, and mounted 
on a great horse,” then rushed from his castle amongst an unarmed and 
half-starved rabble, and soon settled, very much to his own satisfaction, 
any apprehensions that he might have of their growing insolence. But 
the Duke of Newcastle is fallen upon evil days. Even his “ baker’s 
dozen” of members, lifting up a voice in the legislature as loud as any 
fiftieth of the whole representation, cannot preserve his Grace from 
the ‘ thick-coming fancies” of that night-mare of liberality which lies 
heavily upon his breast. . “’There is no balm in Gilead” for his troubles. 
Manfiully, therefore, does he gird himself for the battle, and prepare 
to slay his enemies with ink. Desperate is the struggle between his 
love of ease, and his fears for that glorious constitution, of which his 
thirteen boroughs comprise so important a portion; but his duty is 
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all-paramount, and, like another Curtius, he leaps into the gulph. 
Very affecting is the declaration which precedes the onslaught : 


*« T am not more given to dilation with my 3 than I am by word of mouth ; 

I never use either but by compulsion; and if I could now conscientiously 
avoid the labour and the consequent discomfort, I have every inclination 
and every motive but one, for consulting my ease, and indulging in that pri- 
vacy which, perhaps, may be most congenial to me. Such a course, how. 
ever, consistently with what I conceive to be my duty, I cannot find it within 
me to pursue. I must embark in the same vessel with you, and sink or 
swim in our endeavour to preserve the religion which we love, the constitu- 
tion which we reverence.” 

What a picture is this of the enormous wickedness of the times in 
which we live! ‘To see a duke, born only to be “ clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and to fare sumptuously every day,” thus driven, “ by 
compulsion,” to dilate with his pen (an infinitely harder process than 
to dilate with his mouth) and endure the “ labour” and ‘ consequent 
discomfort’ of absolutely writing as many words as make a column 
and a half in a newspaper—is a frightful exhibition of that horrid 
levelling system which has been produced, as his Grace wisely says, 
“ by the spread of knowledge, or philosophy, or liberality, the very 
sound of which makes the heart sick.” 

The advocates of the education of the people have always maintained 
that the diffusion of popular learning would have the effect of putting 
the higher classes upon their mettle, compelling them to read and think, 
lest their comparative ignorance should stink in the nostrils of all 
observers. We fear that his Grace of Newcastle, being of an ardent 
temperament, has been somewhat too anxious, with reference to the 
interests of his ‘“ Order,” for a display of these his new acquirements. 
His spelling is correct, and his grammar is decent ;—but his conclu- 
sions are fearfully illogical. There is not a cobler, or a cotton-spinner, 
throughout the United Kingdom, who will not thrust his fist through 
the tattered drapery of his Grace’s patriotism and disinterestedness. 
When he declaims about “the religion which we love, the constitution 
which we reverence ”—the “ unwashed artificer” will ask, of how many 
benefices the Duke of Newcastle is the patron, and how many votes 
he commands in Parliament, not forgetting the Hundred of East Ret- 
ford. With this clue to his Grace’s anxious fears about church and 
state, it is more than doubtful whether all the eloquence which has cost 
so much “labour and consequent discomfort” may not be utterly 
thrown away. ‘The number of those who have any sympathy with the 
Duke of Newcastle are few—and they have arguments in their pockets 
worth all the novel learning in his Grace’s study. He is certainly in 
an unhappy condition ; for he is obliged to appeal to an audience whom 
he despises, in default of finding a select and powerful few to back him 
up with bible and bayonet. “It may sound finely in a republican ear 
to be told that all are bound to participate in the management of the 
national interests, and that the will of the people should direct the 
alfairs of the country. I cannot subscribe to such dangerous doctrine 
as a maxim; I see the mischief of a popular assumption of the Exe- 
cutive, and [ would, if J could, avoid it. But, unfortunately, we 
have no choice now! WE ARE DRIVEN INTO A CORNER. An appeal to 
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the nation is our only resource.’ Such is his Grace of Newcastle’s 
lament to Lord Kenyon; and it is really marvellous, that with the very 
small portion of sense required by persons of this letter-writer’s condi- 
tion, for the management o; their worldly affairs, he should adopt such 
a singular mode of propitiating “ the nation.” His Grace, in effect, says 
—I believe that none but born-legislators—*‘ those who are rocked and 
dandled into statesmen ’’—should participate in the management of the 
national interests ;—and I also think that “ the will ofthe people” should 
have nothing whatever to do with the direction of “ the affairs of the 
country.” I would, if I could, avoid having any thing to say to you. 
But, unfortunately, I cannot avoid it. You have been going on for 
the last two hundred years, gradually destroying the relics of that 
feudal system which gave such as me irresponsible power, and which 
allowed us to harrow you in every way that was agreeable to our ex- 
cellent pleasures. But, since you first began to bring the rights of the 
aristocracy and of yourselves to an issue, in the year 1640, you have 
been going forward, increasing in wealth, in knowledge, and in power ; 
and you have become stronger than ever within the last twenty years. 
I am, therefore, driven into a corner, and have no choice now, but to 
appeal to you—to you, who are my natural rivals—but whom I hope 
to satisfy that the exclusive protection of my interests, by the rejection 
of every measure calculated to advance the general interests of the 
community, and secure equal laws to all classes of the people, is the 
only way to prevent ‘fa national demoralization”—to put an end to 
“the hateful system of liberality and conciliation” —* to preserve our 
glorious constitution ”—and “ to merit the favour of God and man.” 

Now, all this is a little inconsistent; and it argues the existence of 
something more than the ordinary self-admiration of the peerage in 
his Grace of Newcastle’s mind, that he should believe in his power of 
enlisting the nation under his banners, when he so unreservedly hates 
and despises the people. But his inconsistency does not stop here. 
The especial object for which he appeals to his natural enemies is, 
** to decide whether these kingdoms shall be at once the cradle and 
the citadel of Protestantism and real liberty, or the hot-bed of Popery, 
with its scarlet train of mental and political despotism.” As mere 
lovers of curiosities, whether in nature or art, we honestly confess 
that we, individually, would decide for the cradle and the citadel; 
for it must certainly be uncommonly pleasant to be rocked to rest and 
defended from all enemies at the same moment :—and as for a hot- 
bed, full of scarlet-runners, there are many things in the way of hor- 
ticulture much more agreeable. But then the cradle-citadel is to hold 
real liberty, and the scarlet hot-bed is to grow mental and _ political 
despotism. We shall, therefore, before we march in his Grace’s van, 
endeavour to understand what his real liberty is;—and, without going 
into his historical account of the administrations of the last twenty 
years, we shall confine ourselves, in this search, to the manner in 
which he views the government of the Duke of Wellington :— 


“I shall omit all further epepinent, and proceed at once to the change of 
Ministry in January last. heart beat with ~~ expectation—every 
patriot rejoiced in the anticipa at appointment of the Duke of Wellington to 
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had at last arrived when an end would be put to the hateful system of libe- 
ralism, neutrality and conciliation ; he made sure that the high character 
which hed formerly distinguished the nation would be recovered, and that in 
the place of national demoralization, a new system would be established, cal- 
culated to restore the national energy, by an undeviating rectitude of prin- 
ciple, the character of which would be stamped by the uncompromising 
character of the government. We all know how the result fulfilled our 


anxious expectations. 

“The last session of Parliament I consider to have been by far the most 
disastrous of any in the memory of man: it was pre-eminently stained by 
liberalizing religion,—and_ this, I believe from my conscience to be a fatal 
stab to the Established Church, as well as to the peace of the country and 
the existence of the constitution. 

‘ By an utter dereliction of principle we have sought to appease those 
who are actuated by no principle but a hatred of order: we thus depress 
and disgust our most valuable friends; we invest our enemies with the 
pewer taken from our friends ; and, to fill up the measure of our misdoing, 
we offend our God in the disowning of Christianity. 

‘*I simply ask, if we desert our God, will he not desert us? will he not 
be avenged upon such a nation as this ?” 


The real liberty of the Duke of Newcastle is, we thus see, a liberty 
which shall put an end to “the hateful system of liberalism, neutrality, 
and conciliation ;’—which shall invest the government with an “ uncom- 
promising character ;”—which shall render religion intolerant and 
persecuting ;—which shall consider all who dissent from the worship 
by law established as ‘‘ those who are actuated by no principle but a 
hatred of order;” and which, finally, shall regard every attempt to 
unfetter the consciences of mankind, as an offence against God, which 
will bring down his vengeance “ upon such a nation as this.” How say 
you, people of England, will ye throw up your caps for the real liberty 
of the Duke of Newcastle,—the liberty of Miguel of Portugal, and of 
Ferdinand of Spain,—the liberty of the Inquisition? Poor man! 
‘* History,” as he says, “ has, indeed, become an old almanac ;” upon 
minds like his, ‘all past experience is thrown away.” He may live to 
see the time, when his thirteen boroughs shall be worth no more in 
the market than an old lettre de cachet of France, or a repartimiento 
of Peru. He is, indeed, driven into a corner, and, like a scorpion 
hedged round with fire, gives himself the coup de grace. We can 
scarcely help pitying the author of such a miserable exhibition of 
human weakness ; and, indeed, we have some gratitude to his Grace 
for hastening on the period when ravings, such as these, shall be 
as powerless with the government as they are ridiculous with the 
people. The time is fast approaching when administrations will have 
to decide, whether they shall be regulated by a regard for the universal 
interests of the community, or fettered by the commands of a presump- 
tuous and drivelling oligarchy. In seven years more, the government 
will not dare to hesitate, whether it shall give a seat in parliament to 
the hundred thousand acute, intelligent, industrious, and wealthy 
manufacturers and artisans of Birmingham, or to the weak, uninformed, 
idle, and proud Duke of Newcastle. But his Grace hurries on this 
natural consummation. Even the job which drove Mr. Huskisson 
out of office cannot satisfy him. He complains, that “ an inaction 
totally inexplicable, possesses the government ;” he asks, “ what is to 
prevent “ traitors from rising in every market-place of every town of 
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Great Britain, to vomit forth their pestilent harangues?” He wants 
hangings and headings for imaginary seditions; he requires penal 
laws for Catholics, and new Test acts for Dissenters; he demands 
that religion shall be dliberalized, and that all improvements in our 
institutions, “ the very sound of which makes the heart sick,” shall be 
arrested and driven back. Now, the nation will not exactly consent 
to this, even to purchase the approbation of such an interpreter of the 
wishes of Heaven, as the Duke of Newcastle ;—and as his Grace of 
Wellington ‘ dares not to act of himself, but wishes to be backed by 
popular support,” we have considerable doubts whether even he may 
not one day see the policy of cutting the rope by which the crazy raft 
of the Duke of Newcastle and his crew hangs on to the vessel of the 
state; and leave them to their own pilotage through the billows of 
public opinion. Such a letter as that before us may have an amazing 
effect in the advance of such a determination. _ 

Before we leave his Grace of Newcastle to his natural obscurity, 
we have a few words to say to a very large portion of our fellow-sub- 
jects. Many of the Dissenters of Great Britain, particularly those of 
the Calvinistic persuasion, in their hatred of Popery as a dogma, have 
been inclined to resist those claims of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects to the rights of conscience, which, asa general principle, they 
(the Dissenters of England) have so strenuously maintained. The opi- 
nions of the Duke of Newcastle may open their eyes upon this mis- 
take. 'The same intolerance, fierce, uncompromising, bloody if neces- 
sary, which deprives the Catholic of civil rights, would have kept 
the badge of humiliation upon the Dissenters for ages, had public 
opinion not been too strong for it. ‘‘ The last Session of Parliament,” 
says this bigot of the Upper House, “ I consider to have been by far 
the most disastrous of any in the memory of man: it was pre-emi- 
nently stained by liberalizing religion; and this, I believe from my 
conscience to be a fatal stab to the Established Church, as well as to 
the peace of the country and the existence of the constitution. By an 
utter dereliction of principle, we have sought to appease those who are 
actuated by no principle but a hatred of order.” Protestant Dissen- 
ters! will ye continue to sail in the wake of these blind, arrogant, anti- 
quated, uncharitable, and irreligious opinions?—Will ye continue to 
sanction the persecution of your fellow-Christians at the bidding of a 
few insatiate oligarchs, who prostitute the names of their country and 
their God to their own selfish apprehensions? Be no longer deceived. 
The same mind, (a weak and ignorant one we grant, but no bad spe- 
cimen of those whose notions he represents,) which denounces three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland as traitors, and would stir up a civil war 
of extermination in that unhappy country, maligns the Dissenters of 
England as men ‘‘ who are actuated by no principle but a hatred of 
order.” Be consistent in your love of toleration. Apply your reason 
to the overthrow of ail civil disabilities on the score of religion ; look 
at the founders of Brunswick Clubs as the real enemies of peace and 
order; and pray that in our “ citadel” of liberty, which, God willing, 
we shall still preserve, there may be found “a cradle” large enough to 
rock to sleep that numerous family of grown children, of which his 


Grace of Newcastle is so distinguished a sugkling. 
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GALE OF THE WATERS, 


(From Evrtripes.) 


Gate of the waters, ocean gale, 

Thy breath is on many a sunlit sail, 

The face of the dark sea laugheth to thee— 
Wind! what sayeth thy voice to me? 

Oh, whither doth thy sad voice call, 

Thou that singest in Thetis’ hall ! 

Say, oh say, shall my dim eye rest 

On the grass that the feet of my youth have prest, 
When the lamp of my beauty was glowing and bright, 
And my footsteps walked in my mother’s light ? 
Say, shall the chaunt of the Dorian flute 

Sing to a heart whose song is mute; 

Or the joy of the fountain sparkle and swell 

Thro’ the dewy leaves of the mossy well, 

Where the river of loveliness warbles and roams 
Thro’ the dreams of the wild-lute, the nightingale’s homes ? * 
Shall the sound of my voice, thou gale of the sea, 
Break on the singing of Thessaly ; 

And the waking bird, by the laurelled spring, 
Scatter the evening dew from his wing ? 
Ocean-voice, will thy soft sigh greet 

The vines that gleam round the Phoenix’ seat, 
And the joy of thy wandering gladness die 

In the music of eternity ? 

Zephyr-lute, shall thy love-song woo 

The myrtle leaves with thy ocean-dew, 

And the breath of thy moonlight melody sing 
The bird asleep on the sun-god’s wing ? 

Wind of the waters, dark and free, 

Shall my spirit rejoice at the Dryad’s glee, 

And my morning song be Dian’s quiver, 

As it darkles from the boughs on the forest river ? 
Song of the waters, thou art fair, 

Fanning the flower on the vine-girls’ hair, 

While the voices of glory and harmony fold 

The joy of her soul in the songs of old! 

Song of the waters, the cloud is black 

That darkens the music of thy track ! 
Ocean-tabret, canst thou sing tT 

In the shadow of a demon’s wing ? 


* Epidanus, 
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And thy still sweet voice be heard in the fire 
That mantles thy strings, thou wandering lyre ? 
Oh, my children, and my land, 

By the lyres of glory fann’d! 

Oh, my fathers, ye unforgot— 

Voice of my mother—it answers not ! 

Sight of my grief, when the warrior smil’d, 

Mid the flames of Troy, on my orphan child ! 
Thou canst not sever, song of the sea, 


The love of my orphan child from me! 
Tue Harrovian. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
TRIPOLI. 


Tue city of Tripoli, in Barbary, has of late years attracted particular 
attention, as affording the means of communicating with the regions of 
central Africa, for which purpose it is more favourably situated than 
any other place on the coast. ‘The social condition of the inhabitants 
appears also more advanced, and the government better established 
and more secure, than those of the other Barbary states. Whilst 
Algiers, always the foremost in lawless insolence, is renewing its de- 
predations,—whilst even Morocco, emboldened by the example, is try- 
ing anew the course of piracy, and Tunis still keeps its corsairs armed 
for the first favourable opportunity,—the Bey of Tripoli appears to have, 
in earnest, given up for ever the old practice of privateering, and he 
keeps at peace with all the Christian powers, not excepting the feebler 
Italian states. Consuls, and merchants of various nations, are resid- 
ing in the capital ; their trade is protected and their property safe. In 
short, Tripoli stands now higher in the scale of civilization than any 
other part of Barbary. 

We have been led to this subject by the perusal of an interest- 
ing memoir on the commerce, industry, and social condition of 
that country, and its intercourse with the newly-explored regions of 
the interior, written by the Swedish Consul at Tripoli, M. Graberg de 
Hemso, and which has lately appeared in an Italian journal. We 
imagine that a short abstract of its contents will not be unacceptable 
to our readers, 

The Regency of Tripoli has now been for a century past under the 
sway of the hereditary dynasty of Caramanli; the present Bey, Sidi 
Jussuf, is spoken of by Mr. Graberg in terms of high commendation. 
“Considered as an African Prince, he is distinguished above all 
others by his moderation, the good choice of his ministers, and by 
principles of equity seldom violated. If led astray at times by the 
suggestions of some crafty courtier, he has shewn himself open to 
remonstrance, and has listened to the evidence of right.” It is espe- 
cially since the last general peace, and after the final abolition of 
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Christian slavery, Obtained by Lord Exmouth, a stipulation ever since 
strictly maintained by the watchful care of the English Consul Gene- 
ral Warrington, that the civilization of Trpioli must be dated. “ The 
last-mentioned gentleman,” candidly observed Mr. Graberg, “ has 
exerted a great influence over the manners of these people. Before 
his time a Christian could hardly venture out of the town-gates with 
any safety; and now a European may, without protection, cross alone 
almost every tract of that vast state.” The people of Tripoli begin to 
understand the value of peace, and the advantages of arts and com- 
merce; they lose by degrees their former wild, roving habits ; they are 
no longer the dependants .of a lawless militia; and these are better 
securities of their future good conduct, than the fortunate accident of 
their having now an intelligent and well-disposed sovereign. But 
when we speak of civilization and liberality, we ought not to forget 
that we are speaking, at the same time, of Barbary, and must not 
expect too much from any of her people. The capabilities of the coun- 
try are very great, but sadly neglected by the indolent natives. The 
total absence of commercial and economical science in the govern- 
ment; the monopolies given to Jews and other speculators, to deal 
alone in certain articles ; the reservation to the Bey himself of the 
sale of others, and the ruinous competition he exerts in the pur- 
chases; the injudicious restraints on trade, the taxes upon exports, and 
upon plantations,—all these act as checks upon industry. The occa- 
sional depredations of the Bedoweens in the interior, and the want of 
capital, which is felt in countries where men are still afraid of appear- 
ing wealthy, and prefer burying their geld to exposing it, by circu- 
lating it with profit, prevent agricultural improvements on a large scale. 
‘The country people also, who bring their produce to the bazaar, have 
been of late guilty of trickery and cheating, such as mixing water with 
their oil, putting stones in the packages of wool, &c. Such things 
were formerly unknown; and even now the inland trade between 
Tripoli and the interior is carried on with perfect faith, ‘“ The times 
are still,” says Mr. G., ‘“‘in the memory of men, when the mercantile 
probity and loyalty of the Mussulmans was proverbial ; nor are these 
qualities altogether extinct in them, although no longer displayed in 
their intercourse with the Christians. ‘Their own primitive ignorance, 
and their respect for the moral precepts of the Koran, rendered them a 
long time honest, and often the dupes of the designing Europeans.” 
The only manufactures of the country consist of coarse carpets of 
Messrata, baracans or cloaks, and prepared leather or morocco, red 
and yellow, the fine green and blue morocco being exclusively made in 
the country of Tafilet, a dependency of the empire of Morocco. About 
five thousand goat-skins are prepared in Tripoli in this manner an- 
nually. The manufacture of potash is a monopoly of the Bey, as well 
as the exportation of salt, of which there is such a quantity, says Mr. 
G., as to supply all Europe if wanted. The Venetians, in the time of 
their republic, had purchased the privilege of exporting salt, for which 
they paid a thousand sequins yearly ; they went to load it on the coast 
of Zoara. The other articles of exportation are wool, hides, oil, salt- 
butter, barley, dates, saffron, wax, and madder-root. Cattle and horses 
are also exported, the former chiefly for the supply of Malta. “All these 
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branches of trade would be susceptible of great improvement and in- 
crease, if the natives took pains to cultivate their soil, and to assist 
nature; but such is their neglect, that almost every article of produce 
has deteriorated, and the demand lessened, although the prices are 
exceedingly low: their wool is dirty and mixed with sand; their oil, 
which is very good, is in small quantity, although the olive plantations 
might be increased without limit; the saffron, which is of the very 
best quality, is spoiled by being mixed with flour and other hetero- 
geneous matters. The mulberry trees grow luxuriantly, and yet silk 
worms have not been introduced. 

A liquor called lagbee is extracted by incision from the date tree, 
which at first tastes sweet and cool, but soon after ferments and becomes 
stronger than brandy. This is the lagbee that has been mistaken by 
Horneman, and by his commentator Langles, for the name of the tree 
itself, and has led the latter learned man into useless researches about 
this supposed unknown plant. Out of the dates themselves a sort of 
brandy is distilled at Tripoli. A Jewish house enjoys the monopoly of 
this, as well as of the sale of wines and spirits, for which it pays the 
Bey 20,000 dollars annually. 

Mr. Graberg gives a detailed table of the annual exports and imports 
of the three principal harbours of the Regency, Tripoli, Benghazi, and 
Derna; the exports ascending to 449,000 dollars, and the imports to 
524,790. This trade is chiefly carried on in Italian and French vessels. 
The natives have only boats of thirty tons or less, in which they carry 
on a coasting trade with the neighbouring countries of Tunis and of 
Egypt, which, however, is nearly at an end, since the Greek insurrec- 
tion. The trade of Derna has suffered most from the latter cause. 
The Bey and his ministers are possessed of four or five brigs and 
schooners. 

The profit on the sale of European goods, especially manufactures — 
adapted to warm climates, is seldom less than sixty per cent. ; but it 
ought to be observed that months, and even years, often elapse before 
the entire payment is liquidated. Few purchasers pay in cash, and 
the government never. The latter, however, is, in many instances, the 
chief buyer, and it pays in bills called ¢ezkheret, drawn at long terms 
on the governors and receivers of the revenue in the provinces along 
the coast, who pay the value in produce of their respective districts, 
such as oil, salt, barley, cattle, &c. 

The exchange trade with the interior constitutes another active branch 
of the commerce of Tripoli, which place is one of the principal depdts 
of European goods for the remote regions of central Africa. The cara- 
vans proceed from Tripoli to Marzouk, the capital of the tributary 
kingdom of Fezzan, where a great fair is held in the months of De- 
cember and January. Then the goods are exchanged for those brought 
by the caravans from Bornou, Sakkatou, Houssa, Kashna, and Tim- 
buctoo. The track of the caravans to the last-mentioned place passes 
through Ghadames, which is another state tributary to Tripoli, and 
governed by three sheiks. The inhabitants of Ghadames are supposed 
to be an aboriginal race ; they speak a peculiar language which they 
call A’Dems, and are quite distinct from the Arabs, who surround them, 
and with whom they are generally at war. . , 
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The merchants from Fezzan and Ghadames arrive in the months of 
February or March at Tripoli, where they take on trust the goods 
they want for the interior, whence they return, after a twelvemonth or 
more, and pay punctually in gold dust and other articles. The profits 
on this exchange trade are enormous. The goods most in request 
in the interior of Africa are swords, pistols and guns, Venetian glass 
beads, of which an incredible quantity is imported, coarse French and 
Italian cloths, silks, earthenware, yellow copper from the Levant, 
printed cottons, calicoes and striped muslins, writing paper from 
Genoa and Leghorn, coral, looking-glasses, razors, perfumes, and 
spices. ‘The returns are gold dust, chiefly from Timbuctoo, to the 
amount of fifteen hundred ounces annually, besides the tribute from 
Fezzan, which consists of four hundred and fifty ounces, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, senna, red alum, fine cotton and dates from Fezzan, nitre, and 
lastly, black slaves. About two thousand of these poor creatures, 
caught by the Mahomedans of the interior in their grazzies, or ma- 
rauding incursions, are yearly brought to Tripoli, whence the greater 
part are exported to Egypt and Turkey, a few only remaining at Tri- 
poli for the service of the inhabitants, and these are generally treated 
with humanity. The Christian residents at Tripoli cannot purchase 
or hire slaves. The following are the prices of the black slaves in the 
market of Tripoli:—A grown up man, from 90 to 100 dollars ;—a boy 
from ten to eighteen years, 70 to 80 ;—a child below ten years, from 
40 to 50;—a grown up woman, from 120 to 150 dollars, according to 
her beauty;—a young girl, from 90 to 100 ;—eunuchs, from 650 to 
700 doilars each. 

It is not, we believe, generally known that the slave trade, although 
forbidden on the Atlantic, is thus carried on freely in the Mediter- 
ranean, The number of slaves yearly brought to Tripoli, and thence 
exported by sea, used to be double the present amount, when the ves- 
sels of ‘Tripoli took their cargoes to Egypt, Tunis, and the Levant; 
but since the emancipation of the Hellenes, the Barbary slave-mer- 
chants do not venture willingly under their own flag, and it is in 
Christian vessels and under Christian colours, says Mr. Graberg, that 
the trade is carried on. Several vessels also come to Tripoli, from the 
coast of Albania, under the Ottoman flag, with cargoes of timber for 
ship-building, which they exchange for black female slaves, whom they 
take to Turkey and Constantinople, and sell with great profit. We 
read some time ago an edict of the Emperor of Austria, forbidding his 
Italian subjects from carying on the slave trade; but we fear that the 
other Italian states are not so scrupulous on the subject. 

Another branch of the inland trade of Africa is in the hands of the 
people of Augela, a town of the regency of Tripoli. They have within a 
few years established a direct intercourse with the states of Bornou and 
Bagherm, without passing through Tripoli or Fezzan. The goods that 
are thus brought to Augela, are forwarded direct to Egypt through the 
Libyan desert. 

The great caravan of pilgrims and merchants from Morocco to 
Mekka, which used to pass yearly through Tripoli, seems to be now 
discontinued. ‘The only one Mr. Graberg has seen was that of 1824, 
which consisted of about three thousand men, a few hundred women 
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and children, and two thousand camels, and was under the command 
of an Emir. It came from the city of Fez, and passing through 
the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis arrived under the walls of Tripoli, 
where it halted about a month, and then pursued its way through the 
desert of Barca to Alexandria, Cairo, and Mekka. Most of the 
pilgrims now proceed by sea to Alexandria, on board Christian ves- 
sels. The Bey of Tripoli does not allow his subjects to perform this 
pilgrimage. 

In the city of Tripoli there are two bazaars, well built and kept in 
very good order. Out of the land-gate a market is kept every Tues- 
day; and another, five miles farther, also oncea week. In the spring, 
about April, these markets are most abundantly supplied with cattle, 
poultry, game, and vegetables of all sorts. ‘Towards Juue fruit begins 
to be plentiful. The sea abounds with fish; most of the fishermen 
are Maltese. From the mountains of Gharrion and Tarhona are 
brought quantities of hares, gazelles, red-partridges, pigeons, and 
quails, which are sold at a very low price; fowls, which are excellent, 
are exported to the island of Malta. 

It is one of the anomalies of European politics, that the Barbary 
powers should receive the tribute or zifhs, as they are sometimes styled, 
from several Christian governments, in order to restrain their subjects 
from annoying them. Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and the Italian states, submit to this humiliation; among the latter, 
however, Sardinia has honourably freed herself from the yoke. The 
expedition she sent against Tripoli, in September 1825, and which 
destroyed the flotilla of the Bey, and obliged the latter to sue for 
peace, confirmed the emancipation of the Sardinian flag, which had 
been already stipulated, through Lord Exmouth’s armed mediation. 
Naples pays 24,000 dollars to Algiers, 5000 to Tunis, and 4000 to 
Tripoli. ‘Tuscany and the Pope are still subject to occasional vexations 
from some of the Regencies ; they are, however, at peace with Tripoli, 
to whom they pay annual gifts. In this manner the Bey of Tripoli, 
notwithstanding his maritime insignificance, manages still to extort 
about 20,000 dollars yearly from the Christians. And such is the 
poverty of his finances, that “ this branch of revenue is mortgaged,” 
says Mr. G. * for several years to come.” 

In adverting to the complaints of the bad faith of the people of 
Barbary, the Swedish Consul takes an impartial and temperate view 
of the subject: he begins by observing, that the European character, 
with its jealousy, its interestedness, and its spirit of intrigue, has not 
shewn itself to advantage, for ages past, to the uninformed and 
fanatical natives of the coast of Barbary. The adventurers from Italy, 
France, and Spain, who land upon that shore, are often men of disso- 
lute character, who escape from the punishment or dishonour which 
threatens them in their native land. Provided with a passport, often 
surreptitiously obtained, and with a few packs of cards and dice, they 
contrive to abuse the simplicity of the Moors; and with the money thus 
acquired, some of them open wine-houses and places of debauch, 
where the lower classes indulge in the forbidden use of liquors which 
they carry to the excess of intoxication. Others hawk about immoral 
prints, and obscene pieces of mechanism, to the scandal even of the 
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barbarians. A Moor of Tunis, on being shewn a watch of this descrip- 
tion, exclaimed with honest contempt, that “ if the Christians had any 
religion the workmen of such abominations would have had their 
fingers clipped.”” In a little work, published in Italy some years 
ago *, by a person well acquainted with Barbary, it is observed that 
the depraved conduct of many Europeans has largely added to the 
unfavourable opinion which Mussulmans are taught by early education 
to entertain of Christians; and instances are given of such conduct. 
The facility with which many bad Christians embrace Islamism, often 
to escape tle punishment of their crimes, is-an additional proof of this. 

The inhabitants of Barbary consist of many different races. Besides 
the Turks from the Levant, who inhabit the cities and form the 
militia, there are the Moors, the Bedoweens, or Nomade Arabs, and 
the Berbers, or mountaineers of the interior. Part of the Moors are 
descendants of the Spanish Mussulmans; in the kingdom of Tunis 
they inhabit, almost exclusively, several districts of the capital, the 
little town of Soliman on the coast, and the villages of Zowan and 
Destour in the interior. They are an industrious, thriving, and mild 
race, aud their women are reported to be remarkably handsome; they 
seldom intermarry with the other Moors. ‘Traditions of their former 
home, in the favoured regions of Andalusia, still subsist among those 
families, some of whom have preserved with religious care the keys of 
their ancient dwellings beyond the sea. 

Returning now to speak more particularly of Tripoli, we are assured 
by Mr. Graberg, that the government and the people of that country, 
notwithstanding their faults and prejudices, are more advanced in their 
social condition than those of Tunis and Algiers, particularly than 
Morocco, which last is the seat of the most absolute and ferocious 
despotism, swaying over a fanatical, ignorant, and miserable popula- 
tion. The causes of this superiority of Tripoli are the hereditary form 
of its government, which for a century past has remained in the same 
family, and the absence of that turbulent and lawless militia, recruited 
out of the refuse of the cities of the Levant, which in Algiers and 
Tunis so often disturb the public peace—disposing of the persons and 
properties of the inhabitants, whether native or European, and even of 
the life of the sovereign. Mr. G. warns his readers not to believe 
implicitly the assertions of travellers, some of whom have written 
romances rather than descriptions of the present state of Barbary. 





* I, Cristiani e i Barbareschi, 1822. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF Dr. PARR, 


1. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev. Samuet Parr, LL.D.; with 
Biographical Notices of many of his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries, By the 
Rev. Witt1aM Fiecp. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn, 1828. 


2, Parriana: or Notices of the Rev. Samver Parr, LL.D. Collected from very va- 
rious Sources, Printed and Manuscript, and in part written by E, H. Barker, Esq 
of Thetford, Norfolk. vol. 1. London: Colburn, 1828. 

3. Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflections of the late Dr, Parr, with a Sketch of his 
Life. London: Andrews, 1826. 

4, The Works of Sa iven Parr, LL.D. &c., with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
and a Selection from his Correspondence. By Joun Jounstonr, M.D, 8 vols. 8vo 
London: Longman, 1828. 


Tue literary remains of Dr. Parr have been subjected to a biographical 
exhumation disgusting to every honourable member of the republic of 
letters, and cruelly injurious to the character and posthumous reputa- 
tion of the excellent and learned individual, the subject of its vulgar and 
venal exhibition. The bare anticipation of the shameful publicity given 
to every effusion of his vanity and failings, would have shortened the life 
of Dr. Parr, many of whose numerous friends can testify his repeatedly 
expressed intention of committing to the flames the great mass, if not 
the whole, of his papers. It is singular that none of the gentlemen 
who have assumed the labour of writing his life were even so much 
as thought of by him for that delicate.and difficult office. Even Dr. 
Johnstone, who represents himself as the official and duly authorized 
biographer on behalf of the executors, records that Dr. Parr, alluding 
to his manuscripts, “* said more than once to Mr. Lynes, who was the 
depository of his last verbal directions, ‘ burn them all,’ ”—a direction 
of especial import, when it is remembered that Dr. Parr never de- 
stroyed a letter or a document, and Jeft-behind him ‘“ a vast mass of 
papers.” He appears, however, sometimes to have countermanded 
this general order, and, by written and verbal instructions, to have 
directed the preservation of certain documents, and also to have in- 
tended the posthumous publication of a selection of his sermons. 

The spirit of Dr. Parr had scarcely departed from its mortal habita- 
tion when the ordinary periodical ‘‘ writers of lives” commenced active 
operations. Every magazine and newspaper abounded with Parriana. 
Those who knew and esteemed the real learning, and sterling principles 
and qualities of Dr. Parr, lamented the degradation of his character in 
these ill-judged publications; those who did not know him received 
erroneous impressions, and wondered that such a person should be the 
object of curiosity and record so minute. The first serious wrong to 
the reputation of Dr. Parr was perpetrated in the publication of a sort 
of catalogue raisonnée of his valuable library, under the title of Biblio- 
theca Parriana, where, instead of critical and philosophical remarks, 
appeared every trifling, vain, and illegible scrawl which the Doctor had 
pencilled or written in the fly leaves of his volumes. Indiscriminate 
and rapid compliments to his neighbours, inscriptions ex dono auctoris, 
bibliomaniae observations, and some indecorous sentences, formed the 
principal part of a volume of 708 pages which his editors express their 

Ocrozer, 1828, 2B 
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fears will be considered by the public a selection “ unnecessarily fas- 
tidious,” and on the compilation of which they had spent great labour, 
«< in order to expunge such parts as appeared to them less suited to 
the public eye!” 

Assuredly the race of modern auto-biographers have a perfect 
right to chronicle themselves in relation to their times ; but this liberty 
of writing cannot be extended to an impunity of disinterring the 
frailties of a dead man, and publishing every scrap of manuscript and 
every private letter that may be discovered in his secretaire, or the 
hoards of his correspondents. ‘The valuable memorials for the illus- 
tration of literary history may be brought to light from the stores of 
departed celebrity, without the violation of those sacred laws which 
forbid the record of every roving thought, or wayward gust of passion 
—of foibles and vices which, too much exposed to view, inculcate the 
like weaknesses in the vulgar, without teaching to that vulgar the 
imitation of virtues. It is enough that men do not act on every 
human impulse; why, therefore, is the stranger and posterity falsely 
led to apply that to the character of a man which never entered into 
his conduct? The Select Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the manner of obtaining subjects for dissection 
in the schools of anatomy, and into the state of the law affecting the 
persons employed in obtaining or dissecting bodies, should have 
extended their labours to an inquiry into the causes and remedies of 
the present increase of “literary resurrection men,” whose disgusting 
works have become a great and a serious public nuisance. The 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals would be well employed, in lieu of 
future political prosecutions, in filing criminal informations against 
every person who writes the life of his friend without a license from 
two of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, or some competent testi- 
mony to his ability to execute a task of great danger and difficulty. 

The future character, however, of Dr. Parr has been in a great 
degree preserved and protected in the publication of two biographies, 
exceptions to the foregoing remarks; we allude to the Memoirs by 
Mr. Field, a dissenting minister of Warwick, and by Dr. Johnstone, 
an eminent physician in the same county, residing in Birmingham ; 
and also, we believe, member of a family originally dissenters. The 
prior publication of Mr. Field entitles him to our first notice. 

It is not a little curious, that the biography of an eminent and 
learned divine of the Church of England should have fallen into such 
hands, a fact which, however, speaks highly of the liberality of Dr. 
Parr. Indeed, the brightest part of his character was the enlightened 
and philosophical freedom of his religious opinions and personal friend- 
ships; the most undoubted proof of a really enlarged and generous 
mind, 

It was the weil known desire and ardent wish of Dr. Parr, that 
Mr. Fellowes, the author of several popular publications against 
Calvinism, and more generally and recently known as the writer of 
the celebrated answers of the late unfortunate Queen to the addresses 
of her partisans, should write his life and revise his unpublished papers 
for the press. What cireumstances, previous or subsequent to the 
death of Dr. Parr, intervened to defeat the wish of the one and the 
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understood intentions of the other, we are uninformed ; but certainly, 
the critical, theological, and political acquirements and talents of 
Mr. Fellowes, and his long and intimate friendship with Dr. Parr, 
formed superior qualifications to those of the gentlemen whose 
memoirs are the subject of our present review. Dr. Parr’s apprecia- 
tion of the talents and accomplishments of Mr. Fellowes is recorded 
in his ‘Spital Sermon,’ Notes, pp. 81, 82; and we hope that Mr. 
Fellowes, with the ample materials now communicated to the public, 
will abridge and perfect a memoir of Dr. Parr, distinguishing those 
finer shades of his metaphysical, philological, and philosophical cha- 
racter yet unportrayed. The public curiosity, and the distempered 
taste of the cormorant readers of “lives” are satiated with the mass of 
private and domestic anecdote by which Dr. Parr’s great acquirements, 
virtues, and merits have been so deplorably observed. In his preface 
to the “* Sequel to the Printed Paper,” he has nicely discriminated the 
restriction on the biographer “ from the ordinary occurrences of life, 
as they influenced the conduct of extraordinary men, to collect such 
scattered rays as may be concentrated into one bright assemblage of 
truth, upon the character which he has undertaken to delineate.” p. 5.— 

The circumstances under which Mr. Field conceived and published 
his ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Parr,” are briefly narrated in the simple and 
unpretending preface to his first volume. 


“ It is well known to many of the friends of Dr. Parr, that some time be- 
fore his death, amongst other arrangements made by him, in the contempla- 
tion of that last solemn event, he had fixed his choice, for the office of his 
biographer, upon one who had long held a high place in his esteem and con- 
fidence ; who has honourably distinguished himself in the literary world; 
and who, on his part, signifies his willing acceptance of the office, for which 
he had been selected. Thus an engagement was formed of a very interest- 
ing nature: of which Dr. Parr often spoke with much satisfaction ; which 
he has twice recognised, in most impressive terms, in his last will. 

“It soon appeared, however, that the biographer appointed by Dr. Parr 

did not proceed, as might have been expected. the execution of the office 
assigned to him; and that, for reasons with which the public are at present 
unacquainted, but of which the writer of these pages is perfectly aware, that 
office was transferred to another person, a highly respectable member of the 
medical profession; who was chosen, indeed, by the illustrious deceased as 
one of his executors, though not as his biographer. 
_ “Under the circumstances now stated, the writer conceived that, without 
in the slightest degree violating any rule, even of the strictest propriety, he 
was at full liberty to listen to the solicitations of his friends, who were 
pleased to consider him, from his long intimacy with Dr. Parr, as well quali- 
fied, and, in other respects, not wholly incompetent to trace the principal 
events of his life, to mark the distinguishing features of his character, and 
to record his opinions on those important subjects to which the attention of 
his acute and powerful mind was incessantly directed, 

“ Though it. may easily be sup that some sources of information, of 
which the writer would have thankfully availed himself, were not open to 
him ; yet there are many others to which he did not fail to apply ; and the 
information, thence obtained, added to his own, which was not inconsi- 
derable, has enabled him to compose the Memoirs as they appear in the 
following pages.” 


The claims on our notice,’ by the subsequent publications of Dr, 


Johnstone and Mr. Barker, necessarily prevent’ any elaborate quos 
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tation or review of the pages of Mr. Field’s work. His biography of Dr- 
Parr is the production ofan ardent and personal friendship ; his admi- 
ration of his subject is not always tempered with an accurate delineation 
of the weaker parts of Dr. Parr’s character; but, on the whole, this is a 
spirited and frequently an eloquent account of the leading features of 
his mind, and the most important occurrences of his public, political, 
and literary life. The materials which chiefly compose it are derived 
principally from the various publications of Dr. Parr, and an intimate 
domestic knowledge of his habits, pursuits, and opinions, during the 
last thirty years of his life. The most valuable documents for the for- 
mation of a biography, the private papers and correspondence, were 
not possessed by Mr. Field, and the want of them constitute the great 
but unavoidable defect, or deficiency, in his work ; and this, probably, 
has induced its excellent author to dilate too minutely on local cir- 
cumstances and neighbouring characters, and to presume on the in- 
terest of the public, in persons and things totally unknown, and without 
interest. In this respect the work is frequently microscopic, and the 
vision of the biographer rather minute; but Mr. Field’s memoir of 
Dr. Parr is the most unexceptionable and candid that has appeared ; 
and it is not too much to say that, with the superior materials pos- 
sessed by the other biographers, Mr. Field would have digested the most 
original and valuable life of Dr. Parr. Mr. Field’s Memoir is evidently and 
palpably that of a dissenter,—it will be hereafter cited as the autho- 
rity for the liberal and heterodox opinions of Dr. Parr, on religious 
liberty, the Trinity, and Atonement. But although Mr. Field occa- 
sionally displays an over anxiety to claim Dr. Parr as an advocate of 
his own sectarian views, every biographer has his natural bias and 
preconceived opinions ; and ultimately the real sentiments of an emi- 
nent man are best ascertained and recorded in various accounts given 
by men of different opinions and pursuits. We must remark, however, 
that as much of Dr. Parr’s real opinions on theological dogmas and 
minute doctrinal points as he chose to communicate, and, perhaps, as 
much as it is important to know, exist in his several publications ; and 
unquestionably prove to those who understand language that his opinions 
were enlightened and liberal, and that he did not place much faith or 
importance in the necessity of any confidence or occult opinions on 
inquiries impregnable to the powers of the human understanding and 
human knowledge. On certain unpopular and ultra-heterodox poiuts, 
Dr. Parr was notoriously ambiguous and mysterious; his situation in 
the establishment necessarily made him cautious, if not jesuitical ; but 
if he held any decided opinions on the metaphysics and polemics of 
sectarians, is the detection of them very important, when his liberality 
and philosophical inquiries are so distinctly known; or would his 
opinions or authority on such topics tend to allay the differences and 
subtleties of religious fanatics, in questions which have puzzled the 
powers, and divided the belief of the honest, learned, and enlightened 
of all ages and countries? But we cannot close this brief notice of 
Mr. Field’s Memoirs without bestowing unexceptionable and merited 
praise on the twenty-first chapter of his second volume, in which he 
reviews Dr. Parr’s general character, his intellectual powers, his 
learning, his theological, metaphysical, and ethical opinions, his spirit 
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of candour, and his domestic life. This portion of his work does 
equal honour and justice to himself as a biographer, and to the me- 
mory and real excellences of Dr. Parr. It cannot be disputed, that 
Dr. Parr, in his numerous discursive and heterogeneous publications, 
rather presented his readers with that which others had previously 
thought and written, than with any original perceptions of his own: 
the following remarks of Mr. Field are extremely just and appo- 
site :— 

“ Though it is certain that, by the care with which he studied the works 
of men of learning and genius of all times and countries, his intellectual 
powers must have been wonderfully invigorated and expanded; yet, on 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether they were not impeded in 
their free and full operation by the immensity of learning which he acquired. 
His memory, full fraught with all that he had collected from books, was so 
faithful in preserving, and so prompt in producing, its treasures, that when 
he sat down to compose, it seemed as if the sentiments and the language of 
others rushed, like a resistless torrent, upon him, and overpowered, or at least 
greatly obstructed, all his attempts at original thinking. He found it easier 
to adopt the ideas and combinations of ideas, so deeply imprinted by frequent 
reading on his mind, than to strike out new trains of reflection for himself. 
But whether this will account for it or not, it is certain that, in his published 
writings, we are too often presented with the thoughts of others, when we 
should have been glad to receive his own; and that we perceive in his 
works the extent and variety of his learning, rather than the native powers 
or vigorous operations of his own mind.” 

We proceed to notice the more official and elaborate edition of the 
published and posthumous writings of Dr. Parr, with the memoir by 
Dr. John Johnstone. This work comprises eight octavo volumes, of 
nearly a thousand closely-printed pages in each volume, at the costly 
price of seven guineas. If the extended utility and popularity of Dr. 
Parr’s writings and opinions was the object of this bulky and expen- 
sive publication, assuredly better means were never taken to insure 
disappointment to those who may have defrayed the cost of the edition. 
The works of Dr. Parr were, generally speaking, of too personal, 
controversial, and temporary a nature, to be sought after by the 
public, or even any considerable number of the literary world: his va- 
rious pamphlets and sermons, excepting only those published at Nor- 
wich, are inevery bookseller’s catalogue in town and country; and his 
“ Life of Mr. Fox” is a drug on every stall in London. They might, 
sometimes, be sought by the curious and inquiring in the public 
libraries of the Universities and metropolis, but no demand ever did 
exist in his life-time, much less can be expected after his death. We 
cannot, therefore, view Dr. Johnstone’s expensive and voluminous 
reprint in any other light than an unfortunate incumbrance to the bio- 
graphical and posthumous part of his publication. Any bookseller 
interested in the work, or any one correctly informed of the taste of 
the public, could not have committed so grievous a mistake. If a ju- 
dicious and limited selection of the Correspondence, with the admi- 
rable posthumous sermons, in the fifth and sixth volumes, had been 
simply appended to the Memoirs, a far more valuable and popular pub- 
lication would have been formed. ‘The edition, however, in its present 
shape, never can be sold, and will only partially circulate in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Dr. Parr’s residence and personal friendships. 
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Seven guineas, after the surfeit of the public in Parriana, is a hope- 
less speculation. If, however, Mr. Lynes, the son-in-law of Dr, Parr, 
and Dr. Johnstone, who, we are informed, are his two executors, de- 
sired to set apart a portion of Dr. Parr’s estate, for the purposes of a 
publication, which they thought honourable to his character; and 
agreeable to his wishes, doubtless the present publication, however 
mistaken, is highly meritorious and generous. We repeat, however, 
the universal opinion of all literary men, that the reputation and use- 
fulness of Dr. Parr’s writings would have been greatly advanced by 
an abridgment of their bulk, in the proportion of at least one half, 

The Memoir by Dr. Johnstone, which occupies eight hundred and 
fifty pages of the first volume, is entitled to a respectful mention, and 
to no inconsiderable praise. As a composition it is, however, incon- 
sistent; sometimes superior, in other parts vulgar and incorrect. It 
has the general character of want of practice in the mechanical art of 
writing ; and in passages of eloquent, and even poetical, composition, 
the reader is involved in metaphorical and allegorical language, as 
trackless as the wilds and devious paths of an American forest, We 
should not, perhaps, have noticed these defects in the interesting nar- 
rative of Dr. Johnstone’s Memoir, if we had not repeatedly detected 
the pedantry of a philologist. The punctilios of style are evidently 
revered by Dr. Johnstone, in preference to the intrinsic value of the 
thought to be expressed. We have no doubt that Dr. Johnstone will 
pity our supposed want of taste in vowels and consonants, but it is a 
certain mark of weakness in many of the critical craft, who display 
their preference of sound to sense. We are not passing a general or 
unadvised censure on verbal criticism; no one has*defended the real 
value of it with more eloquent and discriminating talent than Dr. Parr 
himself, perhaps its greatest victim. In his review of the Variorum 
Horace, in the “ British Critic,” 1794, p. 122, is the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ However extensive may be the importance of the studies which are now 
most prevalent, and however brilliant may be the success with which they 
have been rman we feel no diminution of our reverence for the labours 
of those scholars who have employed their abilities in explaining the sense, 
and in correcting the text, of ancient authors. Verbal criticism has been 
seldom despised sincerely by any man who was capable of eultivating it 
successfully ; and if the comparative dignity of any kind of learning is to be 
measured by the talents of those who are most distinguished for the acqui- 
sition of it, philology will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various and 
splendid classes of human knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of 
pleasantry, verbal critics are often holden up to ridicule as noisy triflers, as 
abject drudges, as arbiters of commas, as measurers of syllables, as the 
very lacqueys and slaves of learning, whose greatest ambition is to ‘pursue 
the triumph, and partake the gale,’ which wafts writers of genius into the 
wished-for hazen of fame. But, even in this subordinate capacity, so much 
derided, and so little understood, they frequently have occasion for more 
extent and variety of information, for more efforts of reflection and research, 
for more solidity of judgment, more strength of memory, and we are not 
ashamed to add, more vigour of imagination, than we pean Be ed by many 
sciolists, who, in their own estimation, are original authors. Tn the da 
which are ne indeed, but to which every scholar looks back with grati 
and triumph, the Chureh of England was adorned by a Gataker, a Pearson, 
a Casaubon, a Vossius, a Bontlep, 0: Wiens nada Ashton. Within our 
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own memory it has boasted of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and Musgrave, 
of Toup and Foster, of Markland and Tyrrwhit, At the present hour we 
recount with honest pride, the literary merits of Porson, of Burney, of Hunt- 
ingford, of Routh, of Clever, of Edwards, of Burgess: and when the name 
of Wakefield occurs to us, who does not heave a momentary sigh, and, 
catching the spirit with which Jortin once alluded to the productions of 
learned and ingenious dissenters, repeat the emphatical quotation of that 
most accomplished and amiable scholar—‘ Qui tales sunt, utinam essent 
nostri ?"”” 

To return to Dr. Johnstone—we sincerely recommend his biography 
of Dr. Parr to all who can afford to buy it, who may manage to bor- 
row it, or find time to read it. He has displayed great talent and 
tact in introducing a great part of the correspondence of Dr. Parr and 
his political and literary friends, into the narrative, and which agree- 
ably illustrates the remarkable events of Dr. Parr’s life and times, 
without imposing on the reader the weary and difficult labour of 
perusing letters en masse. Some of the epistolary correspondence be- 
tween Sir William Jones, Dr. Parr, and Dr. Bennet, the late Bishop of 
Cloyne, in the youthful days of their early friendship, climbing the 
heights of ambition and knowledge, form a most invaluable addition 
to the literary history of the last century, and are most truly interest- 
ing and admirable. Alas! how wise and sadly prophetic are the 
golden sentences (as Dr. Johnstone justly styles them), of a letter of 
Sir William Jones to Dr. Parr, of the date of 19th July, 1779, in 
which Sir William Jones alludes to a controversy Dr. Parr was com- 
mencing with his Dean. 

“ Oh! my friend, renember and emulate Newton, who once entered into 
a philosophical contest, but soon found, he said, * that he was parting with his 
peace of mind for a shadow. Surely the elegance of ancient poetry and 
rhetoric, the contemplation of God's works and God's ways, the respectable 
task of making boys learned, and men virtuous, may employ the forty or 
Jifty years you have to live, more serenely, more laudably and more pro- 
jitably, than the vain warfare of controversial divinity, or the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysics.” 


These words are a true and mournful commentary-on the life and 
writings of Dr. Parr. 

Dr. Johnstone has the merit of general impartiality in his account 
of the various personal, political, and controversial differences of Dr. 
Parr with his contemporaries ; sometimes, however, he over-estimates 
his judgment and sagacity; frequently he is guilty of the sin of all 
Dr. Parr’s biographers—the error of minute chronology, and inconti- 
nence of biographical narrative. Dr. Johnstone is infected by Dr. 
Parr with the contagion of fulsome panegyric and indiscriminate com- 
pliment. His pages are blotted with adulation towards persons, many 
apparently in his own neighbourhood, whose names are unknown to 
the public, and have no relation to the subject of his memoirs. With 
the motives of Dr. Johnstone for this unctuous application we have 
nothing to do; it is the sycophancy, however, of obsequious and ser- 
vile persons, ill becoming a man of his talent and standing in the 
world, and to which illiberality is sure to attach vulgar and interested 
motives. His book also betrays an occasional pedantry and conceit, 
appertaining to the medical oracle of a provincial town, but of which 
the scholar and the author should entirely divest himself. 
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There are some littlenesses in Dr. Johnstone’s Memoir which 
rather surprise us. He thinks it necessary to vindicate Dr. Parr from the 
slander of the John Bull newspaper, with the same anxiety and asperity 
with which he defends him against Hurd and Horsley. He inserts 
letters of common invitation and civility; records that Dr. Parr once 
dined at Fishmonger’s-hall with two lords; and that Sir Anthony 
Carlisle sent him a box of blue pills to swallow, when his stomach felt 
oppressed ! 

But Dr. Johnstone is open to a more serious condemnation for the 
publication of various letters between Dr. Parr and his correspondents, 
and various anecdotes which cannot fail to injure the feelings of the 
living, and the surviving friends of the dead. We do not wish to mag- 
nify his error in this particular, because it is probably unintentional, 
and because, in many parts of the biography, considerable delicacy 
and discrimination are manifested. In some instances his reflections 
on individuals are equally inconsiderate and unjust. The remarks on 
Mr. Godwin, for example, are uncalled for, disingenuous, and incor- 
rect: there can be no occasion to revive popular and political prejudice 
against bygone errors and abandoned theories. 

The subsequent unexceptionable works of Godwin, of a literary cha- 
racter, might have protected him from this attack: Mr. Godwin, we know, 
could reply to Dr. Johnstone with facts and relations not altogether 
to the credit of Dr. Parr’s consistency or generosity.—Circumstances 
also in connexion with Mr. Gerrald are most incorrectly narrated. 
We were always of opinion that Sir James Mackintosh was shamefully 
treated on this subject ; it was sufficient for Dr. Johnstone to absolve 
him from the former excommunication of Dr. Parr, but it was not 
necessary that this should be performed at the expense and defamation 
of the late Mr. Perry, the able and independent editor of the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” who, we personally know, did everything in his power 
to convince Dr. Parr of the unjust and ungenerous revival of a story 
which was false, and which, if true, was always misrepresented, and 
had been amply atoned for. 

Some letters of Sir Samuel Romilly are also introduced, with com- 
ments, on the subject of an injudicious theological publication of 
Bentham’'s ; a work wholly unconnected with that philosopher's pecu- 
liar opinions and inquiries, and, moreover, not acknowledged by the 
writer, except confidentially to his friends. Sir Samuel Romilly had the 
most profound veneration and personal attachment towards Bentham ; 
he first drew the attention of the English public and legislature to the 
writings of this extraordinary man. We know, too, how deeply Sir Samuel 
Romilly would have lamented the publicity of such his private and 
confidential letters to Dr. Parr. In this instance we attribute more to 
ignorance than ill intention, as Dr. Johnstone gravely informs us that 
Dumont edited one of Bentham’s works*. Dr. Johnstone then mis- 
takes a memorandum of Dr. Parr relating to Bentham and Lind, the 
English tutor of the late king of Poland, in which he gravely relates, 

* Of the following four publications by M. Dumont, from the papers of Bentham, 


several editions have been circulated on the Continent, and several translations pub- 
lished in this country. 


1. Traités de Législation Civile et Pénale, précédés de Principes Généraux de 
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as “ historical of Mr. Bentham’s early life,” that the great English 
Jurisconsult was originally a deacon of the Church of England, and 
afterwards, by Lord Mansfield’s management, admitted as a barrister ! 

In doing ample justice to Dr. Johnstone's editorial fidelity and abi- 
lity, and to the general interest of the biographical portion of his work, 
we have considered it right to animadvert on these the inexcusable de- 
fects of the publication. Dr. Johnstone frequently alludes to unpub- 
lished and valuable literary correspondence of Dr. Parr, for which he 
could not find a place in the present edition. We should suggest the 
incorporation of these papers with a revised edition of his memoir, a selec- 
tion of the correspondence now communicated to the public, and the 
posthumous sermons, incomparably the most useful and masterly produc- 
tion of Dr. Parr’s powerful mind and extraordinary learning. Such a 
reduced publication would be the most lasting record of the reputation 
of Parr,—the most useful to posterity, the most honourable and profit- 
able to Dr. Johnstone. 

We had intended to have tried, convicted, and executed, “ E. H. 
Barker, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk,” the editor of Parriana. But the 
office has been previously performed by some of our contemporaries. 
A more ill-judged, pedantic, or disgraceful publication never issued 
from the press during the present century. It has not a single redeem- 
ing virtue. We can only regret that some of his correspondents of 
real respectability should have been seduced to reply to the lithographic 
circulars, directed by this incorrigible literary alms-seeker to every 
person, however remotely known to Dr. Parr. The most formal and 
immaterial answer has offered a peg for this literary pretender to hang 
his puffs on. 

Mr. E. Barker advertises in the Preface, “‘ Addenda et Corrigenda” of 
his first-born volume :—* if any mistakes should be discovered by the 
reader, and communicated to the author, publicly or privately, with 
any additional matter, respecting any facts, circumstances, or indi- 
viduals referred to in this work, the author will, in the second volume, 
be able to avail himself of the information from whatever quarter it 
may proceed.” If this novel mode of manufacturing biography be 
legal and legitimate, why should not every needy literary adventurer 
or publisher advertise their several intentions of publishing memoirs, 
and for all persons in possession of letters, papers, or anecdotes, to 
send in their specification, tenders, and contract price? If the quantity 
falls short of a volume, it is easy to make up the deficiency ; forgery 
joined to theft will always accomplish that. But this system is a 
scandalous injury to the living and the dead. The injury punished 
is not redressed. What an author would not publish in his lifetime 
has no right to be indiscriminately printed after his death. We can 
add nothing to the force of the bare enunciation of this obvious truth. 
Legislation, et d’une Vue d’un C complet de Droits; terminés par un Essai sur 
Influence des tems et des lieux ents aux lois. Paris, 1802. 3 tomes. 

2. Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses. Londres, 1811. 2 tomes. 

3. Essai sur la Tactique des Assemblées Politiques, Genéve, 1816: ensemble, sur 


les Sophismes. 
4. Fraité des Preuves Judiciares, &c. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD DISPLAYED. 


Sxetca If.—Tue Rev. Dr. CHALMERs. 


We have ina former paper stated our opinions touching the pretensions 
of the Rev. Edward Irving ; it may be with some freedom, but we are 
sure with perfect honesty, and every disposition to do justice to both 
the moral and intellectual character of the man. Taking a line, how- 
ever, as we did between the two extremes of indiscriminate invective 
and outrageous panegyric, and as we trust equally remote from both, it 
is exceedingly probable that very few of those of our readers, who had 
previously heard much about Mr. Irving, may have been satified with 
our strictures, or found in them exactly an echo of their own sentiments. 
We cannot help that. We cannot consent either to talk of Mr. Irving as 
a person of no talent at all, that we may win the approval of those ran- 
dom calumniators who despise whatever they do not understand ; or 
to descant about him as a very wonder of genius and eloquence, that 
we may please himself, and the rest of his more blind and insatiable 
admirers. He is, as we conceive, a man of considerable powers, but 
much greater pretensions; and as such we have spoken of him. If 
either the power or the pretension be altogether wanting, we have done 
him less or more than justice. 

Whatever may be thought, however, of this individual, intellectually 
considered, his deportment, as a religious character, jars frightfully, we 
confess, with all our preconceptions of the devoted Christian. Just 
conceive such a personage as Mr. Irving figuring in the New Testa- 
ment. How oddly would the whole tenour of his movements contrast 
with those of the lofty-minded but simple-hearted and simple-mannered 
men whom we there find performing their parts in the grandest drama 
to which our world has ever served for a theatre, and whose words 
have throughout so little about them of the inflammation of earthly 
feeling, that almost by their pure spirituality alone they vindicate their 
divinity! With these men and their doings we cannot imagine our noisy 
harangue-monger of the Caledonian mingling his clamour, his rude- 
ness, his systematic eccentricity, and the other tricks and assumptions 
to which he owes his mob-notoriety, with other feelings than those with 
which we should listen to a recitation from Paradise Lost, broken in 
upon by a rumble of metrical thunder from Mr. Robert Montgomery's 
Omnipresence of the Deity, or a ranting stave from some modern 
drinking-song suddenly interrupting one of the splendid harmonies of 
Handel or Mozart, Let us not be misunderstood. We mean not to 
denounce Mr. Irving as no Christian. We only maintain that many of 
those peculiarities to which he seems most anxious to call our attention 
as evidences of his Christianity, are its disfigurements, rather than either 
its constituents or its decorations. Far be it from us to deny or to 
disbelieve that, half suffocated as it may be by the vulgar vanity which 
manifestly forms the natural basis of his character, there may not, 
nevertheless, live in his heart a fervent and deep-seated sense of that 
religion of which he makes such vociferous profession with his lips. It 
were to know but little of human nature to doubt at least of the possi- 
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bility of this ; and for our own part, in the case of Mr. Irving, we be- 
lieve in much more than its possibility. With the abatements we have 
already made, we give him all manner of credit for the sincerity of his 
convictions. We only say that he mistakes, to a considerable, extent, 
what Christianity is, and that it consequently appears in a very different 
shape in him from that which it seems to us to bear, as preached and 
practised by its divine Founder, and his earliest followers. 

We are now, however, to speak of a luminary of the Christian world in 
these our days, who is, in all things, most unlike to Mr. Irving, how- 
ever much their names may, from accidental circumstances, have been 
associated by the public voice. If ever piety looked altogether beauti- 
ful or noble in any one, it does so in Dr. Chalmers. In his case, reli- 
gion is evidently an influence that has shed itself over the native cha- 
racter of the man, only to soften or subdue whatever about it partook 
of the harsh or the repulsive, and still more to exalt and refine all its 
loftier and better tendencies. He is a man of high genius, regenerated 
by an alchemy which is even more powerful than that of genius. Not- 
withstanding the generosity and overflowing kindliness of nature which 
have marked him from his birth, his fervid and impetuous spirit was 
not, probably, originally exempted from that impatience and _ precipi- 
tancy which form the besetting disease of extreme sensibility, especially 
when excited by the consciousness of extraordinary powers; and some 
passages in his earlier history, indeed, are not yet altogether forgotten, 
which prove clearly enough that in those days his feelings were rather 
more than a match for his prudence, He used, at all events, as is well 
known, to be one of the most latitudinarian and unscrupulous of clergy- 
men ; preaching with his characteristic zeal a very ultra-liberal theology 
to his flock on the Sunday, and very often, during the rest of the week, 
throwing off his black coat for a red one; for at that period the mili- 
tary epidemic was universal, and the reverend doctor had caught it in 
all its virulence. It has even been affirmed that he was wont occasionally 
to startle the villagers by exhibiting himself in his scarlet attire of a 
summer afternoon even immediately after descending from the pulpit— 
a manifestation of warlike ardour which those who know the feelings 
with regard to the sacredness of the Sabbath that exist among the 
Scottish peasantry, will readily believe must have excited no common 
sensation. The spirit of soldiership by which he was animated at this 
time breaks out with most amusing naivetd, in a work on the Financial 
Condition and Resources of the Country, which he composed while 
under its influence, and gave to the world through the medium of a 
provincial press. It is eloquently and powerfully written, though in 
somewhat a different, many will say a better style, than his subsequent 
works ; and abounds in original views developed with infinite ingenuity 
and plausibility ; but the direction of every shilling of the national 
wealth that can be spared after the population have obtained the abso- 
lute necessaries of life, to the manufacture and maintenance of soldiers, 
is not so much advocated by the author by dint of argument, as assumed 
throughout the volume, without any argument at all, to be the only 
policy a sane government would ever dream of pursuing. It is a pro, 
duction which we would recommend to the perusal of the coming gene- 
ration, likely as they are to grow up, it is to be hoped, in the cool 
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atmosphere of peace, in order that they may learn in some degree to 
conceive what was the state of the general mind in the stirring times of 
their fathers—in the days when clergymen carried muskets, and every 
village in the land bristled with bayonets. 

This was not, however, Dr. Chalmers’ first publication. He had some 
years before printed an anonymous pamphlet in reference to a matter 
—the appointment of Mr. Leslie to the mathematical chair in the 
University of Edinburgh—which agitated for many months the whole 
clerical and literary world of Scotland; in which he gave still more 
reckless expression to the views he then entertained with regard to 
the obligations of his sacred office, by declaring tha: he knew no other 
duties a clergyman had to perform, except to write his sermon on the 
Saturday, and deliver it on the Sunday. But never ought this rash 
avowal to be alluded to, without mention being made at the same time 
of the manly and truly noble manner in which it was, many years 
after, retracted as publicly as it had been uttered. , 

‘The General Assembly of the Scottish Church, it may be necessary 
to inform our readers, is a deliberative body composed of deputies both 
from the clergy and the laity of the country, to the amount of between 
three and four hundred, which meets every year at Edinburgh, and 
continues its sittings for about a fortnight, for the final determination 
of all questions relating to the internal management of the Church 
that may be proposed by any of its members, or have been referred to 
its decision by the inferior ecclesiastical judicatories. Sanctioned as 
are the sittings of this body by the presence of an enthroned com- 
missioner from the sovereign, who is always a Scottish nobleman, and 
surrounded as its proceedings are with not a little both of civil and 
military pomp, it presents—both from these external circumstances, and 
from the rank and talent of many of its members, among whom are 
always to be found, besides the clergy, a considerable proportion of 
the aristocracy, the judges, and the most distinguished names from the 
bar—a spectacle sufliciently imposing at least to the eye of a Scotsman, 
and not without interest to any over whose sympathies the aspect of 
popular institutions and the voice of free debate have any power. The 
General Assembly has in fact been for ages the Parliament, or House 
of Commons of Scotland—by far the freest she ever had—and has 
often well supplied to her in times of peril and oppression, the want 
of every other spiraculum libertatis. It was, we think, in the year 
1825, at the close of a warm and prolonged debate in this court, in 
which Dr. Chalmers had taken a distinguished part, that a member 
on the opposite side of the house took occasion to twit him in very 
coarse terms with the change his sentiments had undergone since the 
commencement of his pamphleteering career, when he had announced 
his creed upon the subject of clerical duty in the words that have been 
quoted above. The unmannerly and unfeeling attack was received by 
the crowded house and overflowing galleries to whom it was addressed, 
with a general murmur of indignation; and every eye was instantly 
turned upon its object, who sat with unmoved countenance until the 
orator had concluded his harangue. 

As soon as it was over, he rose; and for a few moments the silence 
of intense expectation suspended the gazing audience. Dr. Chalmers, 
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we should remark, is not distinguished as an extemporaneous speaker ; 
the ornate and antithetic style of his oratory forbids that fluency which 
is only compatible with a less ambitious diction ; and all his more brilliant 
addresses, accordingly, are prepared wilh great care and elaboration. 
On this occasion, therefore, we dare say, some of his friends, considering 
the extreme delicacy of his position, and how suddenly and unex- 
pectedly he had been assaulted, awaited his coming defence with some 
degree of trembling. But never shall we forget the instant and over- 
whelming triumph of that reply. He acknowledged in the amplest 
terms the justice of the rebuke that had been administered to him, and 
expressed his joy that the hour had come, when an opportunity was 
given him of thus publicly confessing how wrong, how outrageously 
wrong, had been the estimate he had formed, in those bygone days, of 
the littleness of time and the magnitude of eternity. It was humbly, 
and yet proudly spoken; for the speaker felt, while the words fell 
from his lips, that he was acquitting himself nobly, and lifting himself 
to an immeasurable height, even while thus assuming the tone and 
attitude of sorrow and self-condemnation, above his humiliated assailant. 
We never witnessed any effect of eloquence like that produced by those 
few solemn sentences, thus firmly and dignifiedly pronounced, in cir- 
cumstances that would have covered most men with abashment and 
confusion. 'They were followed by a universal storm of applause, in 
the midst of which the ashamed and mortified Thersites, whose vulgar 
abuse had been so manfully encountered and so splendidly repelled, 
endeavoured in vain to make himself heard, even in apology for his 
luckless onset. His voice, repeatedly raised, was as often drowned in 
an outcry of aversion and disgust. 

It is the distinction of Dr. Chalmers’s piety,—in an age in which 
what is popularly called the ‘ religious world’ is so overrun with cant, 
imbecility, and pretension,—that it is the piety of high intellect, and can 
never be mistaken for any thing else. It is as impossible for this dis- 
tinguished person to throw off his genius as it would be for him to 
throw off his godliness ; and, from this peculiarity of character, he has 
formed, more perhaps than any other man of his time, a bond of con- 
nexion between the two worlds of religion and literature, having a 
name and a conspicuous rank in each, and being known to give to 
the one as well as to the other the devotion of all his affections. 
It is this, after all, that has constituted the secret of the mighty 
influence he has exercised in his own country especially, where for 
many years past his name has been with peer and peasant a conse- 
crated sound ; and the proudest members of the aristocracies both of 
literature and of fashion have recognized, in the humble parish minister, 
their associate and their equal. Still more popular preachers, in the 
literal sense of the phrase, than he has ever been, have often arisen in 
past times, and are possibly to be found even in the present, in that land 
of fervid and overflowing theology. But he alone has been at once both 
the orator of the people, and the delight of the most cultivated and 
searching criticism—the charmer, not less of the appreciating few, than 
of the merely wondering many. Indeed, placed by the side of his 
pulpit rivals, his eminence is undoubtedly far more surpassing to the 
eye of lettered taste than it is, or can be, to that of his» plebeian 
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admirers. These last behold in him only a little more, perhaps, than the 
earnestness and vehemence of any of their other favourites, impaired, 
however, probably rather than augmented in point of effect, by the ad- 
mixture of much in the matter of his discourses which they can no 
more understand or sympathize with than if the words were those of 
an unknown tongue. 

It is not his eloquence, indeed, that has chiefly contributed to make 
Dr. Chalmers the idol of the multitude, but in some degree the cir- 
cumstances of his personal history; and, in a far greater, the beauty 
of his moral character, and his unparalleled exertions, wherever he has 
gone, as the poor man’s pastor and friend. Upon the great body of 
his auditors, what is richest and best in his eloquence, its originality, 
its intellectual power, its imaginative glow and colouring, is utterly 
thrown away. But fortunately for the permanence of his reputation, 
these high qualities have already lifted him to his proper place in the 
estimation of those who, though comparatively few in number, are 
eventually both the only effective diffusers of opinion, and the real 
makers of fame. 

All who have even once heard Dr. Chalmers preach, will acknow- 
ledge that the striking and pervading characteristic of his eloquence is 
its intense originality ; and his originality is a very different sort of thing 
from that elaborate affectation of peculiarity in which Mr. Irving 
deals. He is all over as natural as he is original; his language, it is 
true, is not that of any other writer of the day, but neither is it a ser- 
vile copy of that of any writer of former days. If you discern the 
individual in every sentence, you discern his living age also. It is the 
utterance of a man inspired, not by books, but by his own heart, and 
the kindred humanity that is around him. It is thus only, we appre- 
hend, that the tones of genuine eloquence are ever to be expressed. 
You may imitate the sound of another’s voice, but its soul you can 
never catch; and your music will thus, at best, only amuse the ear, 
but never touch the heart. Mr. Irving may be a far more skilful elo- 
cutionist than Dr. Chalmers, but he is not to be named with him in 
the same sentence as an orator; at least, if it be the business of our 
bosoms to say what is oratory. 

It is not merely, however, by the more dazzling and meteoric qua- 
lities of his mind that Dr. Chalmers has made himself what he is, 
and done what he has done. With all his imagination and excitabi- 
lity, there is a basis of good sense and homely practical wisdom 
about his character, which for many years past, at least, has admirably 
balanced and regulated in him the eccentric tendencies of genius. 
Without this, which Mr. Irving, by the by, seems altogether to want, 
or to wish to be thought to want, his high powers, instead of the good 
they have done, would have, comparatively speaking, been valueless, 
or run to waste. It is this that has given, in a great measure, their 
stability and might to all of them ; invigorating his imagination, even 
while it seemed to control it ; and, while it guided his moral sensibi- 
lities away from whatever it would have been perilous for them to ap- 
proach, providing them, at the same time, both with the healthiest 
nourishment, and the fittest domain wherein to expatiate. ; 

But we have done—although these few hasty paragraphs hardly more 
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than introduce our subject. We are no subscribers to some of the articles 
of Dr. Chalmers’s theology ; but would, nevertheless, that the religious 
spirit of the age but took in all things the tone that he would give it— 
but borrowed a portion of his liberality, mildness, charity, and bound- 
less and unaffected love for whatever the Creator has scattered over any 
of his works of the excellent or the beautiful! To whatever extent he 
has influenced the feelings of the religious world, the effect he has pro- 
duced has been an ameliorating and an elevating one; and if it be 
any service done to Christianity to have awakened to a feeling of her 
loveliness not a few of the finer spirits of his time, who, but for his 
eloquent voice, might have lived and died without dreaming that there 
was aught about her to admire or to care for, few, perhaps, of her 
apostles have, in this department of exertion, in any modern age, more 
fully earned their reward. 





PELHAM *. 


Ir may seem a little obsolete to review a novel of the season, in the 
month of October, (or rather only September, after all ; for as Maga- 
zines must be written before they are published—although it is, we 
grant, an inconvenience to editors—we are now inditing this critique 
at the Equinox,)—but we feel it rather to be a duty as regards this book. 
We had taken a great aversion from it, and had made a resolution not 
to read it. This arose both from seeing it puffed and abused—for the 
quotations in both cases seemed to us fully to bear out the opinions of 
the latter class of reviewers. But, one day, of late, the work chanced 
to become the subject of conversation, when we heard a judgment, on 
which we pin much faith, laud most highly a particular portion of the 
book. We rather ventured to remonstrate; but, upon being cross- 
questioned as to whether we had earned the privilege to speak by right 
of perusal, we were obliged to confess que non. “Lege, Dick, lege,” 
was the response ; we have done so, accordingly, and now proceed to 
express the conclusion to which we have come in consequence. 

In the first place, the book, generally, is very flimsy: item, the 
book generally is passably impertinent; item, the scenes are, for 
the most, combining the two above-named qualities, tolerably weari- 
some—though, now and then, there is a good hit: item, the set-con- 
versations are totally intolerable, blue in the very worst sense, namely 
superficial, affected, and presuming ; item, the very little bits of 
plot which the two first volumes contain are utterly impossible and 
absurd ; and, lastly, there is, in the third volume, besides other matters 
of merit which we shall mention by and bye, a passage of considerable 
length, in which the story is developed, of as finely executed passionate 
writing as we have met with for many a long day. 

This was the portion mentioned ‘by our friend ; and not only did 
our wonder cease at the manner of that mention, but it was violently 


* “Pelham; orthe Adventures of a Gentleman?” 3 vols. post 8vo, Colburn, 1828, 
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excited that the same pen, which, before, had been, at the least, but 
amusingly frivolous, should be equal to composition of an order such 
as this. Js it the same pen ?—We confess that doubt has arisen in 
our mind more than once; for the hero of the story is a totally dif- 
ferent person from the hero of the book—and_ the gay and. gossiping 
adventures of the latter—which are mere adventures without any story 
at all—are so slightly intertwisted with the episode (for such it nearly 
is) of which we have been speaking, that we think it quite, possible 
for two persons, one having a powerful story of passion, too short 
tomake a book, and another having a bundle of light sketches without 
unity or pith to make a book,—to have clubbed together their. commo- 
dities to produce’ the three volumes d’usage. The only objection to 
this theory is, that the former writer, supposing him not. to, be ‘iden- 
tical with the latter, would have seen that his story was, too, tragic 
and touching, and the sketches too slight and lively, duly to amal- 
gamate—a truth to which the author, being one and indivisible, might 
very naturally be blind. ay BE + ihe 
Having given due vent to our displeasure at much of. the book, in 
the list of demerits we have given above, we shall not longer dwell on 
them. There is one fault, however, which we must mention, though 
we shall do no more, for we cannot pass over so strong a moral ble- 
mish without expressing our strengest disapprobation—we are not 
sure that we ought not to say disgust. We allude to Pelham’s account 
of his mother. No gentleman, no man, could write so of, his mother, 
Against one of the Parisian adventures, also, though,,on quite dif- 
ferent and much lighter grounds, we must say two words, . It is not, 
though it might be, the adventure of the French master, which,.we 
have seen quoted with praise, but which seems to wus. to be a bad 
imitation of the worst parts of Smollett; we allude to the lady—the 
Duchesse de Something—whom Pelham has been worshipping .as au 
unparalleled beauty, till one morning when he is with, her,, the sudden 
advent of some unwelcome intruder causes him to ran into.a cabinet 
de toilette, where he discovers that the whole woman is a, fraud—-find- 
ing a night-cap hanging prepared with veal cheeks—false hair,,false 
teeth, paints, and pearl-powder in profusion! Inthe, first, p ace, Mr. 
Pelham is represented as a strict connoisseur of beauty—a fact, totally 
incompatible with his being gulled in so gross a manner as this. A 
touch—but a touch—of red to the cheek, or of delicately, rched 
black to the eye-brow—might, by, singular good fortune, pass undis- 
covered ; but such a total and manifest forgery his is 4 ribed, 
to be could never have been current for an instant. ut oy 
with the adventure is with regard to what follows.” The lady's ix 
nation at the discovery is represented to be ‘such that /she 
one time to endeavour to poison Pelham. in a cup,of.¢ 
another, to stab him with a paper-knife! “Now.really, 
in arsenic and prussic acid would not committheit murders withsuch 
knives as these! They would provide themselves w coné like Fel- 
ton’s, at the very least—barbed. . After, and: these — 
little favours, he goes to take leave of her, a ens ure I 


when she squeezes his hand tenderly, and sends Sie «or | 
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If it were not travestied by what follows, there would be some 
touch of feeling in this letter. She declares that she had been (the 
greatest misery that can befal any woman) bred a beauty—that from 
being such, her suecess had sprung; and on her so continuing, her 
influence and power—now undisputed and unlimited throughout 
Paris—wholly rested. After playing the changes somewhat prettily 
on this note, she concludes by sending a chain, which she entreats 
him to wear two months for her sake, and especially in the Tuileries 
gardens the next day. He does so accordingly—and is, in conse- 
quence, insulted and challenged by a young Frenchman, to whom, as 
it afterwards turned out, sh* had promised her favours, if he killed the 
wearer of the chain. The Frenchman, who is the best shot in Paris, 
is sO agitated by the value of the stake, that his hand shakes, and 
he misses Pelham, or, we believe, hits his hat—while Pelham, who 
throughout the book brags of his courage in a way which is not short 
of disgusting—disables his antagonist by a wound in the right 
shoulder, on the exact spot aimed at. Now, all this is trash—espe- 
cially Pelham allowing himself to be three times assassinated, twice 
in earnest, and once in jest, by this fair lady, who swindles all the 
Parisians, her champion of course included, into the belief of her false 
beauty. 

Pass we to things of a very different order indeed from this. There 
is a certain Sir Reginald Glanville, Pelham’s dearest friend at Eton, 
and in very early life, but whom he soon loses sight of—who is what 
we have designated the hero of the story. He is first introduced ia 
strange and rather melo-dramatic glimpses of a moment: more es- 
pecially his appearances at Paris are utterly bad—where, to prosecute 
a revenge which is the one object of his life, he mixes constantly with 
his victim, who had been his intimate friend, wholly disguised from him 
by a dark wig, he himself being a golden-haired man! This victim he 
hunts, through the medium of gaming, to utter ruin—and he believes 
him to have literally died of want in Paris. Tyrrell, however, such is 
his name, succeeds, when he is reduced to the very lowest ebb, to a 
large fortune, and a baronetcy. Glanville meets him thus, in London 
—and wishes to fight him—but Tyrrell evades this :—he is afterwards 
murdered by highwaymen, under circumstances which tend to cast the 
greatest suspicion, in the mind of Pelham, upon Glanville himself. It 
is when, seme months afterwards, Glanville is explaining the whole 
truth to his friend, that the cause of the dreadful desire of revenge is 
developed. ‘This is the part of the book to which we have alluded with 
so much praise. We will give some samples ;— 

“ After I had stayed some weeks with my mother and sister, I took advan- 
tage of their de for the continent, and resolved to make a tour through 
‘ngland. people, and I have always been very rich, get exceedingly 
tired of the embarrassment of their riches. I seized with delight at the idea 
of travelling without carriages and servants ; I took merely a favourite horse, 
and the black dog, poor Terror, which you see now at my feet. 

‘The day I commenced this plan was to me the epoch ofa new and 
terrible existence. However, you must pardon meif I am here not sufficiently 
diffuse, Suffice it, that I became acquainted with a being whom, for the 





first and only time in my life, Lloved! This miniature-attempts to express 
her likeness ; the initials at the back, interwoven with my own, are hers,” , 
Ocroper, 1828, ~~ — 2C 
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_. .. Gertrude was an only daughter ; though-of gentle blood, she was no 
match for me, either in rank or fortune. Did I say just now that the world 
had not altered me ? See my folly; one year before I saw her, and I 
should not have thought Aer, but myself honoured by a marriagé ;—twelve 
little months had sufficed to—God forgive me! I took advantage of her love 
—her youth—her innocence—she fled with me— but oz do the aliar !" 

«“ Again Glanville paused, and again, by a violent effort; conquered his 
emotion, and proceeded :— 

««* Never let viee be done by halves—never let a man invest all his 
affections in the woman he ruins—never let him cherish the kindness, if he 
gratifies the selfishness, of his heart. <A profligate, who loves his vic- 
tim, is one of the most wretched of bemgs. In spite of my ful and 
triumphant passion—in spite of the delirium of the first intoxication of pos- 
session, and of the better and deeper delight of a reciprocity of thought— 
feeling, sympathy, for the first time, found ;—in the midst of all the luxuries 
my wealth could produce, and of the voluptuous and spring iike hues with 
which youth, health, and first love, clothed the earth,which the, loved one 
treads, and the air which she inbales: in spite of these—in spite of all, I was 
any thing but happy. If Gertrude’s cheek seemed a shade more pale, or her 
eye less bright, remembered the saerifice she had made me, and believed 
that she felt it too. It was in vain, that, with the tender and generous devo- 
tion—never found but in woman—she assured me that my love was a recom- 
pense for all; the more touching was her tenderness, the more poignant my 
remorse. I never loved but her; I have never, therefore, entered into the 
common-place of passion, and I cannot, even to this day, look upon her sex 
as ours do in general. I thought—I think so still—that ingratitude to a 
woman is often a more odious offence—I am sure it contains a more painful 
penalty—than ingratitude toa man, But enough of this; if you know me, 
you can penetrate the nature of my feelings—if not, it is in vain to expect 
your sympathy, ” 

This is very beautifully written, and all the secondary deductions are 
drawn with perfect truth to natare. But the whole sentiment of the 
passage is marred by an original blunder. If the love had been dike 
this, Glanville would have married her. The picture would have 
been perfectly just in an instance where the bar of marriage with ano- 
ther intervened. But no man ever loved his mistress thus. If he did, 
she would cease to be so, even supposing that she had ever become so. 
It was necessary, however, for the course of the story, that Gertrude 
should be only a mistress. It proceeds thus :— 


“‘T never loved living long im one place. We traveled over the greater 
part of England and France. What must be the enchantment of love, when 
accompanied with innocence and joy,—when, even in’ ‘sin, i remorse, in 
grief, it brings us a rapture to which all other things aré tame. Oh! those 
were moments steeped in the very elixir of life’; overflowitig with the hoarded 
fondness and sympathies of hearts too full for words, and yet too agitated for 
silence, when we journeyed alone, and at night, and’ a¢ ‘the ‘shadows and 
stillness of the waning hours gathered round us, drew closer to*éach other, 
and concentrated this breathing world in the deep dnd” embracing’ sentiment 
of our mutual love! Tt was then that T laid my Burning temples ‘on her 
bosom, and felt, while my hand clasped hets, that my'visiotty were realized, 
and my, wandering spirit had sunk unto its rest.” °) "ou snge J. 

‘* We took up our residetice for some time at a beautiful ‘situation,’a short 
distance from a small watering place. Here;‘to previt se, 1 met 
with Tyrrell. He had come there partly to’ see a renee teter n he had 


some expectations, and partly to ye ed health, oe was viele se- 
cesses. I could’ not refuse'to renew my F 


by his irregularities and 
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quaintance with him, and, indeed, I thought him too much of a man of the 
world, and of society, to feel with him that particular delicacy, in regard to 
Gertrude, which made me in general shun all imtercourse with my former 
friends. He was in great pecuniary embarrassment—much more deeply so 
than I then-imagimed; for I believed the embarrassment to’ be only tem- 
porary.’ However, my purse was then, as before, at his disposal, and he did 
not seruple to avail himself very largely of my offers. He came frequently 
to our house ; and poor Gertrude, who thought I had, for her sake, made a 
real sacrifice in renounemg my acquaintance, endeavoured to conquer her 
usual diffidence, and that more painful feeling than diffidence, natural to her 
station, and even to affect -a pleasure in the society of my friend, which she 
was very far from feeling.” ; 


He is. called away to, the south of France, by intelligence of his 
mother being at the point of death :— 


* When f arrived at Toulouse my mother was much better, but still in a 
very uncertain and dangerous state of health, I stayed with her for more 
than a month, during which time every post brought me a line from Ger- 
trude, and bore’ back a message from ‘my heart fo her's’ in return. This 
was no méan consolation, more especially when each letter spoke of in- 
creasing health and strength. At the month's end, I was preparing to re- 
turi—my mother was slowly recovering, and I no longer had any fears on 
her account ; but, there are links in our destiny fearfully interwoven with 
each other, and ending only in the anguish of our ultimate doom. The day 
before that fixed for my departure, I had been into a hotse where an epi- 
demic disease raged; that night I complained of oppressive and deadly 
illness—before morning I was in a high fever. 

“‘ During the time I was sensible of my state, I wrote constantly to Ger- 
trude, and carefully concealed my illness; but for several days I was deli- 
rious. When I recovered I called eagerly for my letters—theré were none— 
none? TY eould not believe I was yet awake ; but days still passed on, and 
not a line from England —from Gertrude. The instant I was able, I insisted 
upon putting horses to my carriage; I could bear no longer the torture of 
my suspense, :By the most rapid journeys my debility would allow me to 
bear, I arrived in England.“” . ... .» 7 

“At ome I arrived at 3, my carriage stopped at the very house— 
my whole frame was perfectly frozen with dread—I trembled from limb to 
limb—the ice of a thousand winters seemed curdling through my blood. 
The bell rung—onee, twice—no answer. I would have lea out of ‘the 
carriage —I would have foreed an entrance, but I was unable to move. A 
man fettered and, spell-bound by an incubus is less helpless than I was. At 
last, an ol aoe pha DIES # n before appeared, fe ak Tera 

‘** Where is.she,? , How?’ , I could utter no. more—my eyes were fixed 
upon the inquisitive and frightened countenance opposite Ask Those 
eyes, I thought, might have said all that my lips could not ; decéived— 
the old woman understood me no more than I did her; another person ap- 
peared] recognised the face—it was that of a girl, who had been one of our 
attendants, ; Will you believe, that at that sight,—the sight of one I had seen 

















before,.and could,associate.with the remembrance.of the breathing, the liv- 

ing, the present Ge —-a thrill of, joy flashed across me—my_ fears 

seemed to, vanish—my spelk to.cease ? : : 
robe. * Your 


“T “from. the earriage; I, caught the girl by the r f 
sinter Lowe recreene lie eell—“ahe tate ppesks bel F 


The gink, shrieked out ;, my eagerness, erhaps, my emaciated and 
al appearance, fervitied | oon argh ig the, strong nerves of youth, 
and was soon re-assured. She requested me to step in, and she would tell 


me all: My, wife (Gertrude always. went by that name) was alive, and, she 
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believed, well; but she had left,that place.some weeks since. Trembling, 
and still fearful, but, comparatively, in Heaven, to my former’ agony, I fol. 
lowed the girl and the old woman into the house. 's 

“ The former got me some water. ‘ Now,’ said’ I, when I:had drank a 
long and hearty draught, ‘1 am ready to hear a//—my.wifeshas left this 
house, you say—for what place?’ The girl hesitated and looked down ; the 
old woman, who was somewhat deaf, and did not rightly understand my 
questions, or the, nature. of the personal, interest. I, had in the reply, an- 
swered,—* What does the gentleman want? The, poor young lady, who was 
last here ?—Lord help her!’ 

*** What of her?’ 1 called out, in a new, alarm. ;. ‘ What.of her ?,.. Where 
has she gone? Who took her way 2" : » hI 

“* Who took her?’ mumbled the old woman, fretful at my impatient 
tone; * Who took her? why, the mad doctor, to be sure?” 


He follows here to her terrible abode. The whole scene ‘in the mad- 
house is most admirably done. We regret exceedingly we have not 
room for all ofit. His finding her is thus described :— — "' 


« We were now,in a different department of the building—all was silence— 
hushed, deep, breathless : this seemed to me more awful than. the terrible 
sounds I had just heard. My guide went slowly on, sometimes, breaking the 
stillness of the dim gallery by the jingle of his keys—sometimes by, a mut- 
tered panegyric on himself and his humanity. I neither heeded nor an- 
swered him, 

‘‘ We read in the annals of the Inquisition, of every limb, nerve, sinew of 
the victim, being so nicely and accurately strained to their utmost, that the 
frame would not bear the additional screwing of a single hair breadth. Such 
seemed my state. We came to a small door, at the nght hand; it was the 
last but one in the passage. We paused before it. ‘Stop,’ said I, ‘for one 
moment ;* and I was so faint and sick at heart, that I leaned against the 
wall to recover myself, before I let him open the door: when.he did, it was 
a greater relief than I can express, to see that all was utterly dark. ‘ Wait, 
Sir,’ said the guide, as he entered; and a sullen noise told me that he was 
unbarring the heavy shutter. 

“ * Slowly the grey cold light of the morning broke in;, a dark figure was 
stretched upon a wretched bed, at the far end of the room. She raised her- 
self atthe sound. She turned her face towards me; I did not fall, nor faint, 
nor shriek—I stood motionless, as if fixed into stone; and_yet it was Ger- 
trude upon whom I gazed! Oh, Heaven! who but myself could haye re- 
cognised her ? . Her cheek was as the cheek of the dead—the hueless. skin 
clung to the bone—the eye was dull and glassy for one moment, the next it 
became terribly and preternaturally bright—but not with the ray of intellect, 
or consciousness, or recognition. She looked long and hard at,me ; a. voice, 
hollow and broken, but which still penetrated my heart, came forth through 
the wan lips, that scarcely moved with the exertion, ‘ J, am, very cold,’ it 
said-——‘ but if | complain, you will beat me.’ She fell down, again.upon the 
bed, mining iy Feet ent RP OF ban 

‘t-tMy, guide, who was leaning carelessly by the window, turned, to. me 
with a.sort of smirk—‘ Thisis her way, Sir,” he said; ios sisinghg of a 
very singular description : we have not, as yet, been able todiscover how far 
it extends; sometimes she seems conscious of. the, past, som mes utterly 
oblivious of every, thing : for days she is perfectly,,silent, or, at least, x 
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—*‘ those scenes,” the physician is made to say, “ are in all stages of 
life the most fondly remembered; and I have noted that, in many 
cases of insahity, places are easier recalled than,persons ; perhaps, if 
we can once ‘awaken one'link in the chain, it will eommunicate to the 
rest.” Glanville is enabled to obtain the very house in-which Gertrude 
had been born, and lived all her life, till her elopement with him—her 
mother had. died before that time, and her father having also died 
since, there is no impediment to their coming :— 


«¢'The experiment partially succeeded—would to God that it had not ! 
would that she had gone down to her grave with her dreadful secret unre- 


vealed! would—but——”" | 

“ Here Glanville’s voice failed him, and there was a'brief silence before he 
recommenced, | | | 
_. “* Gertrnde now had. many, lucid intervals ;; but these my, presence were 
always sufficient to Shane into a delirious raving, even more incoherent than 
her insanity had ever yet been. She would fly from me with the most fearful 
cries, bury her face in her hands, and seem like one oppressed and ‘haunted 
by a supernatural visitation, as long as T remained in the room; the moment 
I left her, she began, though slowly, to recover. 

«This was to me the bitterest affliction of all—to he forbidden to nurse, to 
cherish, to tend her, was like taking from'me wi last hope! But little can 
the thoughtless or the worldly dream of the depths of a real love. I used to 
wait all day by herdoor, and it was luxury enough to me to catch her accents, 
or h ear her move, or sigh, or even weep; and all night, when she could not 
know of my presence, I used to lie down by her bedside ; and when I sank 
into a short and convulsed sleep, I saw her once more, in my brief and fleet- 
ing dreams, in all the devoted love, and glowing beauty, which had once 
constituted the whole of my happiness, and my world. Bt 

“* One day I had been called from my post by her door.’ They came to 
me hastily—she was im strong convulsions, I flew up stairs, and supported 
her in my arms till the fits had ceased: we then placed her in bed ; she never 
rose from it again; but on that bed of death, the words, as well asthe cause, 
of her former msanity were explained—the mystery was unravelled. 

*¢ Tt was a still and breathless night. The moon, which was at its decrease, 
came through the half+closed shutters, and beneath its solemn and eternal 
hight, she yielded to my entreaties, and revealed all. The man—my friend— 
Tyrrell—had polluted her ear with his addresses, and when forbidden 'the 
house, had bribed the woman I had left with her, to convey his letters—she 
was discharged—but Tyrrell was no ordinary villain he entered the -house 
one evening, when no one but Gertrude was there—Come near me, Pelham 
—nearer—bend down your ear—he used force, violence! ‘That night Ger- 
trude's senses deserted her—you know the rest. u 

“the moment that I gathered, from Gertrude’s ‘broken sentences, their 
meaning, that’ nioment the demon entered into my sou). All’ haman feelings 
seemed to fly from my heart; it shrunk into one burning,’ sh thirsty, and 
fiery wantthat wis for revenge. I would havé’ sprang: from the’ bedside, 
but Gertride’y hand clung to me, and detained ‘me ; the damp, chill grasp 
By ona ‘and colder—it ceased—the hand fell—I tumed—one Slight, but 
awful shtidder went ‘over that face, made~yet’ more wan, by the light of the 





bh and ghastly moon—one ‘convulsion shook the lim né murmur 
pas the tabling and hueléss lips. I cannot tell-you the rest~you- know— 
you'e n'gues alle ere eonfeiadr~tieedty oe ' 
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any one with a heart must be, at reading this most beautiful and 
painful tale, we feel almost angry with ourselves for having spoken 
lightly and with blame of such a writer., But, afterall, where we have 
given the blame, he is by no means such a writer ;—and the more 
we think of it, the more the discrepancy is to us inexplicable. 

We shall not go into the account of Glanville’s reyenge. . Fixed, 
immutable, deadly revenge, seems to us to be awery fearful passion 
to dwell upon; and we must say that we think the author has by no 
means taken sufficient care to qualify, when he speaks in his own per. 
son, the opinions which he puts into his hero’s mouth on this subject, 
He scarcely says one word to reprobate a revenge Carried on for years, 
with a spirit the most intense, the most unremitting, the most awfully 
saturated with a hatred that makes the flesh creep. The injury in- 
flicted was certainly extreme—and that it might give rise to a passion of 
this unnatural character (we here use the word, not, as critics, for “ un- 
likely,” but, metaphysically, for “ originally repugnant to nature,”) we 
believe to be very possible. But while he narrated its course and 
cousequences, the author should have strongly expressed his condem- 
nation of its indulgence, It is savage, unchristian, almost fiendish : 
and no doubt should have been left as to whether or not it should 
be considered the natural, almost lawful, retaliation for an injury, 


though of the deepest dye. 
There are some other parts of the third volume of a different cha- 


racter, which also possess very considerable merit. We allude to the 
proceedings of Pelham in the closest dens of London thieves, whither 
he goes to procure some evidence necessary for the freeing Glanville 
from the accusation of having murdered Tyrrell. , This, though a little 
perhaps over-wrought in parts, and too much drawn out, is done with 
very vigorous power, both of narrative and description, But, alter 
what we have laid before our readers, we are notin the mood to go 
into the low villany and ruffianism of Job Jonson and his associates. 
We have thus, though somewhat late, gone through our task of 
reviewing this work. We understand its success to have been very 
considerable ; s0, perhaps, we shall but slightly add. to its ‘circulation 
when we recommend our readers to get the book, and, skipping such 
of the early parts as may pall upon them, enjoy the power, the beauty, 
and the tenderness: of Sir Reginald Glanville’s_ narrative, ‘We. have 
given, we think, sufficient proofs that our praises are not unworthily 
or lightly bestowed., For our blame, each reader will judge for him- 
self as he goes along. We know not,the author, nor, even who he is, 
for there are many reasons to disbelieve each and eve ‘y of the‘names 
rumoured~but, whoever he may be, we. recommend im strongly ta 
adhere to that description of writing which may he desi rt uted as the 
novel of passion, for we have scarcely met any writer milo nad a greater 
power of strongly agitating the passions, and deeply 1 nig e heart. 
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6th. Ir it were not for the reflection of the great political and social 
interests at stake in Portugal, the proceedings of the Miguelites would 
be the most ludicrous thing in the world. The whole story of Major 
Colmieiro, “ of the policé cavalry of Lisbon,” and Sir Augustus West 
—as given in the Times of to-day—would be a positive farce, if it 
were not for the above consideration on the one side, and that of the 
affair having amounted to a broken bone to the poor Doctor on the 
other. It appears, that this Major, whose business it is to preserve 
the peace of Lisbon—a sort of Portugueze Sir Richard Birnie—fol- 
lowing the bent of the Court, abominates and abuses every thing and 
body English; and that, in the course of a conversation on the subject, 
he wrought himself up to that pitch of valour, that he took an oath to 
knock down the first Englishman he met. It appears, however, that 
he interpreted the oath most strictly; for he was some days before he 
could meet one Englishman alone—Englishmen being evidently beyond 
the letter of his bond. At last, when out on duty—that of keeping the 
peace—being at the top of a certain hill, called Campolide, he sees a 
tall, slender, pale Englishman coming up the hill on horseback. | Our 
cavalry Major, being mounted on a spirited horse, charges the unhappy 
Doctor—for no less a person than Doctor Sir Augustus West, phy- 
sician to the Royal Family, did the English rider prove to be—and, 
as he passes him, strikes him a violent blow on the right breast, with 
the hilt of his sword. 

Now, we most heartily wish that it had been any other Englishman 
breathing that had been thus stricken—and this, not out of mercy to 
Sir Augustus, but out of justice to the Major. For right sure are we 
that any other person, bearing that title, would have galloped after ‘the 
police-man, who continued his course down the hill, and given him a 
right hearty English belly-full, before he went home to get his rib set. 
We are not exactly among those who believe in the national maxim 
that one Englishman wil] beat three Frenchmen, or three any men, 
c@teris paribus ; but we are most firmly of opinion, that if one foreigner 
makes oath to knock a man down, he had better not smgle-out an 
Englishman—as it cannot be supposed that he will have the luck to 
meet a second Sir Augustus West—and, man to man, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, if the foreigner bring it to the arbitration of the 
fist, he will get right soundly licked. Now, if this had been, instead 
of a peaceable potter-carrier, a young English midshipman, or a mate 
of a merchantman, nay, or the correspondent of the Times, himself, 
who describes thé adventuté so vividly; ‘it is luxurious! to. imagine the 
surprise and dismay the Major would have experienced, at being 
initiated into the effects of our national science. Belcher’s celebrated 


one-two, or the dreadful right-hander of Bill Neate with which he felled 
the ox, or the getting the head-into-chancery and fibbing, for which 
the great Jack l was so famous—how charming to translate 
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these into Portugueze, to suit the capacity of the English-hating police 
officer ! ‘ 

This, undoubtedly, would have afforded a fine moral lesson. to the 
world in general, to say nothing of the physical one to: the maker of 
oaths: but, probably, in the former capacity -it; would not: have 
been half so strong as it is now. Sir Augustus West)is an inveterate 
Miguel-ite, and old Queen-ite !—the immediate agent and instrument 
of Lord Beresford, in his queer correspondence, for which his lordship 
was snubbed so sorely by his superior officer in the, House of Lords.;— 
uay he is actually the royal physician, having been transferred to. that 
poston Lord Beresford, to whom he had formerly been attached, quit- 
ting, Portugal, But it is not pills and potions alone ‘that he adminis- 
ters—he is, as is stated, a very active political agent, and as such, most 
highly useful to, and esteemed by the royal chiefs’ of the Ultra faction. 
Now, the blow falling upon Aim, of all the natives. of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Berwick-upon Tweed, then, sojourning in 
Lisbon, is really one of the best practical jokes we have heard of for 
a very long time. We only wish it had not proved so severe to the 
worthy Doctor, who really had a rib broken by the blow. 

The subsequent behaviour of the English-annihilating Major is too 
mean to be ludicrous or amusing. The following is the account giveu 
by the correspondent of the Times, of the pitiful and grovelling conduct 
of this sneaking reptile, as soon as he discovered that the object of his 
cowardly outrage was a person of influence at court :-— 

‘** Of course Dr. West complained immediately to Miguel, to the Queen, 
and to the man of the day, the barber Baron; but has obtained no other 
satisfaction than an apology from the Major. Dr. West first received a 
letter from him, but notwithstanding would not allow him to,enter his house. 
However, on repeated solicitations and personal applications of the Colonel 
of Police, he at last allowed the Major to his presence, who wanted to beg 
pardon on his knees, repeating, over and over again, that he did not know 
who it was; and it was the fact, for he did not know him at all. Dr. West, 
in reply, told him briefly that he pardoned him as a! man; but) as to his 
military capacity, he left it to Don Miguel to do justice, for in'that he had 
nothing to say. The consequence is, that Migue] says, that as the. doctor 
has pardoned, he pardons also the excess of one of his most faithful servants 
and defenders,” ) 

The writer adds, that Mr. Matthews, the English, Consul General, 
has taken up the matter ex-officio, and requires, satisfaction from. the 
Goyernment. Having applied, we hope some reparation, will, be 
granted—but we think the business might. haye been, suffered to die 
a natural death; unless, indeed, a party of sailors had taken it into 
their heads to give the military constable a taste of a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
or of a rope’s end. LE RR TY 





} OF JN AIT WO BVISIIOG 
7th. The French papers have teemed of late with sneers and sarcasms 
about our not going to war. Some affect to pity usyothers:toscorm us, 
but nearly all agree in saying that we are in a state of utter andabject 
debility—that we feeb we ought to go to war, and long to:go! toewar— 
but cannot. |‘ Go to war !’~the phrase is easily tri over the tongue, 
and does well enongl to: round a period; but the deed seems tous torbe 
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one involving é¢xpenditure of every sort—of money, of blood, of guilt, of 
misery—to an extent that renders it advisable, before having recourse 
{o it, to: enquire ;what»we should go to war for? And, for what reason- 
able motive; upomthe face of the earth, should England go to war at 
this present writing'??—To assist the Turks, our ancient and worthy 
allies, against the Russians ?—what possible right have we, the inhabi 

tants here of an island, the’ north-west corner of Europe, we should 
desire exceedingly to be informed, to cause numberless people to be 
killedin battle, a great many others to die of privation, a great’ ‘many 
more of fatigue+-a great'many private dwellings to be burned to the 
eround, leaving the inhabitants without shelter-—three times the num- 
ber 'to'be sacked, leaving the inhabitants without food,or money to 
buy it; or-goods to'turn into money—a great many more human beings, 
fellow-creatures, to be treated with every species of outrage and indig- 
nity, moral ‘and physical—some of them of a nature which we cannot 
putupon our page—what' right, earthly, heavenly, or hellish, have we 
to' do these things because the Turks and the Russians are quarrelling 
in the south-east corner of Europe ?—-Our readers, some few of them, 
at least, may enquire; who asks you to commit such atrocities ?—you 
are asked Only ‘to go to war.» Yes—there is great virtue in a phrase. 
We recollect: onee asking a stage-coachman if a certain coach, a very 
fast one, answered, “ Why, Sir,” said he, ‘it loads exceedingly well 
—but then they use'so much stock”—* Which means,’ I said quietly, 
“they drive so-many horses to death.” In the same way, we fear, 
‘ going to’ war includes all the pleasant performances we have enu- 
merated, ‘anda great many more of a similar nature, which we have 
not. 

Again, another reason is alleged for “ going to war’’—to assist the 
Greeks, against the Turks, our ancient and worthy allies. We wish 
most heartily every success to the Greeks—but we cannot consider 
that we:have. the least right to go to war to set them free. Their 
oppression: by the Turks is no quarrel of ours: we do not suffer by 
it—the Turks have never injured us: consequently, whatever may be 
our hopes and wishes, we have no sort of right of interference that we 
cin make out by any possible course of reasoning—save one. 

That one is a doctrine broached by some of the French journalists, 
who ‘hiive ‘taken it upon them respectively to commiserate and’to ‘des- 
pise ‘us ‘for remaining at peace. It is, that a country having been 
some ‘time ‘at’ war requires ‘peace to recruit and refresh ; atid, that 
having’ been’ some time at peace, it gets so vigorous and rampant, 
that it is’ tiecessary for it to ‘go’ to war? (please to recollect what 
going tb war is) solely as an’’outlet to’ its overflowing animal spirits. 
We fear we cannot recognize this doctrine ; and till we do, we cannot 
perceive our right to go to war either for the Turks or against them. 
Aste Our power to go, to war--the absence of ; which is,inferred by 
oun humanely (jand, wisely jabstaining from, interfering) in foreign 
quatréls-—~if any nation,:presuming on this idea, should take, it; mto 
its; head) tocattack, ows). they. will) seon) see, whether our ships’ are less 
“heants oof oak,’ our, sailors, less. * jolly: tars’ than ‘they: were at 
Trafalgan, - or eur) bayonets! less)'keen,) or impelled: by soldiers) less 
strong or brave than they were at Waterloo. 
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Meanwhile we hope that, as Peace continues, Prosperity will increase, 
Right sure are we it never will without it. Look through. the whole 
of the last century, and compare our internal condition at the termina- 
tion of every peace with what it was at the termination of the next 
war, fortunate or otherwise. It is a lesson well worth learning. 





9th. Why should we not also have what the Newspapers call Lord 
Norbury’s last? It seems that Mr. Dawson has some property in 
Dublin on which a fish-market had been held from time immemorial, 
Not long ago he caused it to be all newly fitted up with convenient 
and shewy stalls. But the Nereids of Dublin, being Catholics, none 
of them would support the speculation of one they considered an 
Orangeman, and not one of the fine new stalls was let. In one week, 
however, after the speech at Derry, not one remained walet. Upon 
this being told to Lord Norbury, he answered—‘ Aye—I thought 
that speech was all from sel-fish motives.” 





10th. We have been struck with the monstrous injustice and cruelty 
of the following case. It occurred at the “Sessions for the Liberty of 
the Tower,”’ held last week. 


“The only case for trial was one which stood over from the last session, 
and which proves another anomaly in our legislation, and shows that the 
accused may be heavily mulcted, not for his guilt, but his innocence. 

** It was as follows:—John Hasker, one of the beadles of the precinct, 
appeared to an indictment preferred against him last session, on which true 
bills were found, but the hearing of which was postponed for the present, 
charging him with haying, in the month of May last, beaten and cleansed 
certain carpets in an open and exposed place on the King’s highway, much 
to the annoyance and disturbance of his Majesty's subjects. 

“The complaint was preferred by Mr. Hall, a ship-broker, residing in the 
Circus, Minories ; but he not appearing to substantiate it, the prisoner was 
of course acquitted. Directions were given for his discharge, but, previous 
to his being liberated, a bill, containing the following items, was handed to 
him, under the name of court fees:—Kex v. Hasker... Venue, 12s. 10d5 
jury and crier, 16s, ; trial, 10s, 8d.; drawing recognizances, 2s, 8d.; serving 
notice of trial, swearing, &c., 7s.; Bench warrant, 8s. 6d.; making alto- 
gether, 2/.17s. 8d. The defendant, on glancing his eye over it, sent it up 
to the grand jury, who, after examining it, foreavias it to the bench, 
accompanying it with some strong observations on the unjustness of such a 
charge upon any person whom a jury had eheoton y innocent, The 
offence, if even the beadle had been found cuilty of it, was one of the most 
venial description—that of beating a carpet in a place where it was | 
custom to cleanse them, at the early hour of six o'clock in the morning. 
When spoken to on the subject he at once yielded, and never : 
which the prosecutor so much complained of ; and it was too oppressive, 
not only to have the indictment hanging from one sessions to another; 
terrorem, over his head, but now, on his acquittal, to!saddie him with such 
a — pee demand was yay agit 
perhaps, ter for a person to be guilty than imnosent. ‘They . 
the ery it in its nate gg Aree costs. |: oo By phi” 

*The CuarrMan replied, no discretion was vested in ats. was 
explicit, and its duty was to administer it as it pabet y 4 a qisi20@ all y 
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We are far from gainsaying the conduct of the Chairman, supposing 
him to be correet in his law: it is his duty to administer the law as it 
is. But, we confess, we are very much surprised at this being the 
law. We conclude that there must be some special act of Parliament 
regulating the costs at the ‘* Sessions for the Liberty of the Tower”— 
for it is certain that, in no court of assize throughout the country, 
could such a thing take place. Prisoners, even when found guilty, 
are uever called upon for costs :—indeed, if they were, the costs would 
be, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, like Owen Glendower’s 
spirits. But for a man, against whom the prosecutor, does not 
appear, to be subjected to costs, is the most flagrantly iniquitous 
arrangement that it is possible to conceive. Whio caused the costs 
being incurred ?—The prosecutor, distinctly; and if the prosecutor 
does not appear to support his charge, he thereby owns it to be an 
unfounded one, The defendant, most undoubtedly, did none of the 
acts which caused the expenses— except, perhaps, entering, into his 
recognizances, the drawing which is charged 2s. 8d.; and it is 
equally clear that every expense, including this, was the fruit of the 
charge brought by the prosecutor, but not followed up, What the 
item, ‘trial 10s. 8d.’ may mean, we are at a loss to discover—for, as 
the prosecutor did not appear, no trial, in fact, took place,. If it be 
meant to term ‘trial’ the saying to the jury, ‘ Gentlemen, as there is 
no evidence in support of the charge, you must acquit the defendant,” 
and the jury so doing—if this be the trial charged at ten shillings and 
eight-pence, we can only say that it is, if, perhaps, less legal, quite in 
character with the rest of the transaction. 

Seriously, such things are disgraceful. They are most unjust and 
cruel in themselyes—and they serve to spread the discredit which they 
excite, beyond where it is fairly deserved. We trust that this will not 
be considered too isolated or humble a point for legislative attention, 
it is most severe upon the individuals whom it affects—and it is a 
stain upon our-jurisprudence that so atrocious a piece of injustice can 
be committed under the sanction of the law. 

We ought not to omit stating that the petty jury were so shocked at 
(his transaction, that they devoted their own fees towards helping the 
defendant in paying this outrageous charge. 





15th,—Supposing the following to be a correct report and statement 
—we copy it from the Times of to-day—we cannot conceive a much 
more impudent piece of that very practice, which the Society in ques- 
tion is nominally constituted to put down ;— 

A foreigner, who did not: mention his name, applied to the Lorp 
Mayor for advice in what manner to act, in order to compel Mrs. Cooke, 
the celebrated swindler, to make restitation of a harp which she had hired 
from him, and had pawned. The instrument was a very valuable one. 

The Lorp: Mavor desired him to go before the Grand Jury, and prefer a 
bill of indictment-agairist -her at once. A Mr, Creed, who hassome con- 
nexion with the Society for discountenancing swindling and, frand upon 
a then addressed the appli - and told, him, that if ba pouinel 
upon , & prosecution should be at once ; 
by the Society, The applicant Pace ee me _— Was sp 
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dissatisfactory, that he found it necessary to resort to the’ Lorp Mayor this 
day, for the purpose of obtaining restitution of’a ‘sovereign from Mr. 
Creed. He stated that when he went to Mr. Creedj‘that»gentleman: pro- 
duced a book of subscriptions, and told him it was necessary for him to put 
down a sovereign before anything could be done in the case... ‘The applicant 
consented to pay the sovereign, but he might as well have let. it alone for 
any service that it rendered to him, Upon his pressing the necessity of the 
society's taking up the prosecution, Mr. Creed said that they would determine 
upon some case out of the variety that presented themselvés, and that ‘his 
should not be that case. 

“ Then give me back my sovereign,” said the foreigner. “‘ Not T, indeed,” 
replied Mr. Creed; “you are a subscriber, and you will be balloted for on 
the next night of meeting.” The foreigner by no means relished this way of 
disposing of his cash, and thought that if the society countenanced such an 
act they must adopt a more appropriate name, Mr, Creed still refused, 

The Lorpj Mayor thought such conduct extremely unjustifiable. The 
society had no right to detain the applicant's money under such cireumstan- 
ces. It was evident, by Mr. Creed’s own showing, that the applicant was 
not a member, for he was, it seemed, to be ballotted for first, and therefore 
the money ought not to be kept as a subscription. 

Mr. Creed said, that he certainly would not give up the sovereign. He 
considered it to be the property of the society. They) were ready to prose- 
cute any case that seemed likely to be followed by ,convietion,, but, they 
were not bound to take any doubtful matter up. . He would not, return the 
sovereign. | 

The Lorp Mayor pressed him to give the man his property, His Lord- 
ship did not think the society would relish such an interference. 

Mr. Creed still persisted in his refusil. Nothing should induce him to 
rivé up the money. As for the applicant, the greatest probability was that 
1e would be blackballed. 


This, we confess, does appear to us a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion. It does not tell us what became of this false Creed and his 
unhappy believers. We were in great hopes, as we read, that the 
Lord Mayor would commit him for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences-~for, certainly, pretences never were more false than those 
under which this foreigner was done out of his sovereign. The osten- 
sible cause, the consideration held out, distinctly was, that a orgsecution 
should be instituted against ‘* Mrs. Cooke, the celebrated swindler,” 


a member of a society, of which he could, by possibility, know,and care 
nothing. We think it very apparent that the foreigner paid this mo- 
Ratd about his 


ddéing, was its being represented as a necessary preliminaty to’ ‘his re- 






full admission that, under. neither consideration th 
foreigner, ot that subsequently invented by hit, wh 
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with the vietim, that, if the “ Society for discountenancing Swindling” 
do not disclaim and even punish this their soi-disant agent, they ought 
to “ adopt some more appropriate name,” 





17th. We had hitherto held in contempt, mingled with surprise: at 
the boldness of the allegation, several assertions in some of the Orange 
papers, that Mr. Dawson had not changed his opinion with reference 
to the Catholic Question, at all. There were, it is true, some incon- 
sistencies of spirit in that gentleman’s celebrated speech—but, on the 
great point, of Catholic Emancipation, he was perfectly explicit. He 
aid that there was but ‘‘ one alternative, either to crush, the Catholic 
Assoeiation, or look at: the question with a view to settle it.” He ad- 
mits that it is impossible to crush the Association, and he therefore of 
necessity falls upon the other branch Of the alternative. He never, it 
is true, expressed his wish that Catholic Emancipation should take 
place; but in this and other parts of his speech, he declares his belief 
that, the time is now, eome when it is impossible any longer to with- 
hold it. Mr. Dawson having thus spoken,—and at a sacrifice which 
those who. know the all-devouring importance of this question in [re- 
land can best appreciate,—we paid no sort of attention to the quibbles 
and reservations which some of the Orange journals put into his mouth, 
But ‘now we have a letter published in the Irish papers, dated Sep- 
tember 4th—several days under a month from the delivery of this re- 
markable speech—-signed_ by Mr. Dawson, and couched in the follow- 
ing words :—= 

** Castle Dawson, Sept, 4, 1828. 

*“* Dear Sir,—I have written to Mr. Johnstone of the, Provincial 
Bank, to pay to you the sum of twenty pounds, being my subscription 
to the ‘Testimonial to the memory of Walker. I hope it may long 
stand as a monument of the loyalty and valour of the citizens of Derry 
—and, notwithstanding the occurrences of the 12th of August, [ think 
you will never have reason to complain of me not being as staunch as 
yourself in support of the constitution in church and state. We can, 
however, assert our principles, without violence or triumph over our 
Roman Catholic brethren. 

Believe me yours very truly, 
‘Mr. Huffington, Treasurer to “ Gzorace R. Dawson.” 
the Testimonial, Derry. 


In Mr. Dawson subscribing to the testimonial to Walker there is 
nothing to, gainsay or, be surprised at. It is, as he truly says, ‘a 
monument to the; loyalty and valour of the citizens of Derry,’ —and, 
as, such, (notwithstanding his taking the strange opportunity of the 
meetitig: on its completion to pass a high-flown panegyric upon Sars- 
field,) it is quite natural that, Mr, Dawson should give it his supporte 
sek ‘i then goes, on, to. say, that he. will continue to vote, against 

“ath ic Emanei prions, Py is a. mere:sheltering oneself being er verbal 
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presssion with that used scarcely three weeks before, that he felt the 
necessity of “ looking at the question with a view to settle it.” We 
cannot insult Mr. Dawson by supposing that he will found any excep- 
tion upon the meaning of the sentence last quoted. ‘The constant use 
of those very words, in and out of parliament for ‘several ‘years back, 
has almost made them a stock phrase ; and they have always been con- 
sidered to mean “ settle the question by emancipation,” as distinctly 
as if the two last words had been added. The expression has always 
been held to convey this—reserving to its speaker full right to enter 
into any subsequent arrangement of details—qualifications, for in- 
stance, restrictions or securities—which he might think fit. We are 
quite certain, indeed, that Mr. Dawson is not a man to cavil about 
the meaning of expressions such as those used both in his speech and 
his letter: how he will be able to reconcile them ‘is another matter. 
And surely he must feel that the Catholic Question is a subject on 
which an Irish member of parliament should not change his opinion 
with every moon. For ourselves, we are totally at a loss to account 
for conduct apparently so directly contradictory as this. His Derry 
speech surprised us beyond measure, insomuch as we had believed 
Mr. Dawson to be one of the firmest, as well as most ‘zealous, oppo- 
nents of Catholic Emancipation. But we thought his language 
quite explicitly stated, as we said last month—that he had “ never 
thoroughly till now been convinced of the power of the Catholics, and 
that, being so convinced, he felt” the necessity of granting them 
Emancipation. In less than a month, however, after a speech which 
one can scareely conceive to have been made without the most mature 
consideration—a speech which offended all his friends, and was little 
adapted to gain over any of his enemies—which, as it seemed, was a 
great sacrifice of consistency, old feeling, and personal weight to a 
paramount public duty—in this brief time, Mr. Dawson would seem 
altogether to have forgotten that he has uttered it, if it were’ not for 
saying that, in despite of it, he would act upon ‘a line of principle 
totally opposed to every word which it contained. 

The diserepancy really appears to us to be quite as strong as this: 
and, we confess, we shall be very curious to see any attempt the 
honourable gentleman may make to reconcile it. Our curiosity, also, 
is not a little excited to know whether it will be the speech’ or the 
letter, to which he will ultimately adhere. ’ 





18th. Our readers will think that we give them nothing this month 
but the Catholie Question: but, really, it is the fault’ of ‘the ‘public 
who insist upon thinking and talking of nothing’ elses’ A'‘meet- 
ing has been held at Maidstone, to establish a Branswitk ‘Club. O! 
the degree of talent displayed by the Kentish’ Orangemen, it is’ suflt- 
cient to say that they have adopted as a leader, a maw of the’ intellec- 
tual reputation of Lord Winchilsea. The peroration of his Lordship’s 
speech is excellent, and most highly characteristic, | To meet an 
argument which might be urged against the establishment ‘of ‘sach 
clubs as that proposed, and to elear myself ‘of amy charge whith ‘may 


be brought against me, of inconsistenéy, en thei gtotind of my ving, 


on many former occasions, refused to become a méiber of such 
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I shall merely add that I did so refuse because I considered them 
meant for the support of some particular party in the state, or some 
particular object, and therefore would not give them any sanction or 
support ; but to a club which is formed merely to declare our attach- 
ment to the British Protestant. Constitution, I. shall give my warmest 
support. Against this club no charge of party-spirit can be brought ; 
and therefore I hope that in supporting it you will acquit me of the 
charge of inconsistency.” This is not bad: no party-spirit is in the 
least degree evinced by the meeting:—for a sample;—Sir John 
Brydges says, ‘‘ The papists have thrown down the gauntlet, and un- 
less we mean to yield to them, we must take it up.” ..... « ‘* the 
sooner we measure our sirength with them the better.” ... “I care 
not whether I incur the designation of a bigot, and am accused of 
raising the ‘ no-popery cry.’ On the contrary, this is the very cry of 
all others, I am anxious at this moment to call forth.”—Truly, there is 
nothing of party-spirit in all this. Sir John uo doubt recollects the 
great era of 1780, when the watchword of No-Popery held its chief 
sway, That he desires to renew the scenes which accompanied that 
cry may seem to be a strange accusation—but we should be glad 
to have the meaning defined of the constant use of such metaphors as 
“ taking up the gauntlet,” “dying in the trenches’ “ at the hazard of 
their lives,” ‘“‘measure our strength with them” —what, we ask, do 
these things mean, except a desire of coming to blows with the Catho- 
lics, Other gentlemen speak still more plainly.. One of them protests 
that he will “‘ fight up to his knees in blood to defend their glorious 
cause”’—the expression of which sentiment is followed by cheering, 
which lasted several minutes. Truly, there was no party-spirit at this 

meeting! Ifan Irish Catholic had so spoken, there would have been 

no end to the epithets, attributing savage thirst of blood, that would 

have been heaped upon him ; but from a Protestant M. P., the declara- 

tion is cheered for several minutes ! 

But there is one circumstance, which ran contrary to this party- 
spirit, that is well worthy of notice. Lord Bexley not only declares 
he will not become a member of the club—but uses some expressions 
announcing a desire to grant modified Catholic Emancipation. We 
do not, we confess, attach the very greatest weight to the personal 
opinions of this noble Lord. But, although he is no longer an actual 
member of the government, he is one of its most minutely staunch 
followers—and would take, no doubt, especial care not to swerve, on a 
matter of such importance as this, one inch from the line laid down for 
the governance of those on whom its influence is the most direct. Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, indeed, says that they don’t. care what the 
goverment intends, for that, * if their object be to surrender the consti- 
tution, (¢. ¢, to emaneipate the Catholics,) he and the yeomen of Kent 
will oppose them,” We have great respect for the yeomen of Kent ; 
right stalwart wights are they but we fear their physical will far ex- 
eeed. their jintellectual power, if they be headed and. represented by 
such persons,as Lord -Winchilsea, Lord, Sydney, Mri Wells, (the 
fighter ap to hig knecs,) ard Sir John Brydges.. | 

There is ene other point.on which we must say a word, were it only 
to, expreas our, surprise at. these people re-assuming a position from 
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which they have been beaten fifty times. They say their chief object is 
to support the principles of the Revolution of 1688. Will they never 
be pleased to remember that it has been proved to demonstration scores 
of times, that to these principles they are diametrically opposed ? 
The great principle of the Revolution was, “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty.” ‘The accident of the time so chanced, that the danger then 
rose from the Catholics, who were in power—they were checked and 
coerced accordingly. The Catholics now have no longer the power 
(we should add, nor the desire) of oppressing the Protestants ;—the 
principle, therefore, of the Revolution now applies to their case. It 
demands that they should be freed. To speak of the instance in which 
the principle was applied, instead of the principle “4 eternally appli- 
cable, is a piece of paltry perversity which really should have been 
abandoned long ago, | 





20th. Among all the official marvels of the time, and, perhaps, there 
never was a time when they were more numerous, or more at Variance 
with what thinking men are accustomed to call principles, there is no- 
thine more apparently incomprehensible in the cause, or more really 
lamentable in the effect, than the re-infliction of Lord Melville upon 
the Navy of England. One would have thought that the former night- 
mare of that noble person upon the defence, and glory of the country, 
would have beén enough for a century. © By that the spirit ‘of the tar 
was broken; that which used to make him brave niger at defy 
death, was taken away; service was publicly declared to be no ground 
of promotion; bravery did not count; and he ‘who had‘ done ‘the 
deeds that used in time to make a man a Collingwood or a Nelson, 
mizrht go by, while a stripling landsman paced the quatter-deck, amid 
the half-stifled grins of the common sailors, becausé he did not know 
either how to fight the enemy, or how to work the ship, True, it was 
not in the power of Lord Melville to strip the brows 6f the veteran 
heroes of the navy of the laurels that they had won, He could not, 
scratch their names out of the page of history, and pat in’ thise of the 
sons ‘and hephews of parliamentary jobbers; but’ hé’ did dll that he 
could; they were neglected at court, and they were insulted at the 
admiralty. ‘The consequence was that there was a ship afloat 
that did not fing with execrations of him; and not only that, but there 
was mixed with the anger a feeling of despair and ‘Humiliation which 
could not fail to lower the tone of the we at m this the 
more galling, the atmy was fostered’ beyond’ edent, as if it had 
been intended to degrade thé avy both it reality, ‘by . 


When the vanity of Lord Melville led him to in 
; ’ 






re: aes that he had thereby upset the adniinis ipa . 
the feeling in the country génerally, and’ aihong the & . 
the navy in particular wants if ia play of noon-day eps oma 
pectedly upon them in the gloom of midnight. There was not an 
independent man in the country who did not feel exaltation i 
Nor did the “fit of patriotic’ enthusiasm” su 
brother of the king was raiSed to the offiée 
Canning had too much penetration not to see, that 
the navy had been sunk was that of parliamentary 
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no sooner saw the vessel agaia buoyant on the tide, and the lumber 
cast overboard, than he manned her in the proper way. . The appoint- 
ment untied both the public and the professional joy ; and the 
hopes both of the country and the navy. were not disappointed. 

But, as is but too often the case with the truly great, the immortal 
fire of Canning’s genius had been consuming the mortal body, The 
impetus which he gave to the country carried it along for a time, but 
it stopped at last; and one of the consequences of the stoppage is, the 
return ‘of Lord Melville to the navy, with a train at_his_ heels, less fit, 
but more hungry, for promotion and patronage than ever, Canning 
tried to be independent: he endeavoured to stand upon the goodness 
of hiis cause, and his ability of showing that it was good. Not so the 
Duke of Wellington; he must either lean on the old staff of influence,, 
or he must tumble. He knows that,—and he knows also, that the 
folk, that he has got about him, so far from helping him to stand 
against the influence, would help to pull him down if he did not, make 
that his -system,—they would help to pull him down and they would 
succeed. The patronage of the navy has, therefore, become neces- 
sary in order. that the votes may be secure. But why employ Melville— 
the man whom the country aud the service knew and hated before ? 
Why not employ a man of more talent, who would throw some false 
glory over the matter? The fact is, that the very imbecility of Lord 
Melville is one of his greatest recommendations, They do. not want 
a man in the office who has talents and influence to establish himself 
in it; they want a-pipe which shall convey the patronage where it is 
wanted. If he were an able man, or, in himself, an influential man, 
he could appropriate the patronage ; that he dares not do,—and_there- 
fore, he is the very man for the place, Thus even for the interest of 
the division—men of England there could not be a more workable 
article at the head of the navy than Lord Melville. That, however, 
is not all: there is a place called Scotland, which, though officially it 
has not much political spirit, or spirit of any sort, is made. useful toa 
minister when, he comes to that pass at which he is glad to work, with 
any tool, ‘There are not. very many votes in Scotland, but they are 
good ones as far as they go; for, with the exception of three or ‘four, 
they may be bought like black cattle. Another thing—Scotland isa 
most admirable place for blowing the horn. If the minister sishes 
to, carry @ measure, that is unpalatable, by what, in, the, official 
slang j is.called ** the sense of the country,” he has only, to signify his 
intention, and send down a copy of what he wants, and up come as many, 
petitions, or addresses, according to the nature of the thing wanted, as 
would load the United. Kingdom. ‘The kirk cam come in triple 5 as 
oF general assembly, as synods, and as presbyteries ; and if, the case 

ssing, the session of each. parish may send one... The .Royal. 
Buel S may do it many Ways: as a convention, as magistrates, as 
hs matians. and as inhabitants; and the same, man may, sign 
: yelp poe hve as chairman of the whole class, though.that 
wpe a word about the matter, | 

7 Gig 2 s.useful, but it cannot be sm By al for npthing ghee 
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ickings about the navy ; and nobody can dispense them better than 
Lord Melville. Indeed, so well does he work in that sort of. office 
that he would be nothing at all without it, and it would not be much 
without him. 

While he was on the shelf he was absolutely nobody. His health 
was spurned at by the town Council of Edinburgh, and we believe 
the very presbyters, which are not very particular abcut their toasts, if 
they get drink enough, held it as inadmissible. On the other hand, 
the power of the minister in Scotland runs, to’ use the phrase of a 
pawky Scot, who informed us “ wastin’ like snaw aff a dyke.” Scot- 
land, that had been a haltered cow since the Union, ha broken the 
“tether,” and runs on the free heather, kicking and flinging, and 
trying to shake off the “ branks,.” The freehol of the, counties, 
had given a sort of wriggle; and it is reported that the Chairman in 
Fife or Perth, we forget which, had proposed * the march of intellect ” 
in his cups; and nobody could accuse him of irony. The magistrates 
of Aberdeen are said to have instituted an inquiry into the funds of 
“« Sillerton’s Hospital, and the costs of Union Street,” They of 
Dundee had sent Dan M‘Cormick, the town drummer, the greatest, 
literatus in the place, by the way, to a charity school in Edinburgh, to 
find out whether full grown provosts could be taught, to. spell... Ay, 
even the Rovies of Inverness took a cup to the health of Mr, Huskis- 
son, and the prosperity of free trade—upon the occasion of Mr. Grant 
giving them a dinner: things were getting alarming indeed ; and if 
Lord Melville had not been flung upon them, in the very nick of time, 
as we fling a wet blanket on crackling thorns, it is doubtful whether, 
in another year, Scotland would have produced a single loyal and 
dutiful address, even though O’Connel had been marching: open 
mouthed upon the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. In such a crisis 
there were not two courses even for the Duke of Wellington. 





24th. Every now and then the mob of London choose to go mad in 
the most extraordinary manner possible. There is no doubt ‘that the 
influence of fashion is equally great amongst the inmates ‘of’ Dyot- 
street and of Grosvenor-square. The character'in which it displays 
itself'is alone different. For the last two months, while'the town, as 
it is called, has been empty—when it has been difficult ‘to get more 
than one sort of ice at Grainge’s (a perfect example this of the utter 
desolation of London) and the waiters at the Clubs have beén asleep 
by ten o’clock—the gentlemen and ladies from the’east have ‘taken ‘it 
into their heads to resort in great numbers to a confeétioner’s in Regent- 
street, for the purpose of gazing at his beautiful’ and accomplished 
daughter delivering her bon-bons to her admiring ‘customers. The 
most popular song of the alleys, not even excepting “I'd ‘bea’ Butter- 
fly,” has been to the chorus of— “se bn bee 

“We'll see the pretty pastry-cook who lives in Regent-street.” 

But this faree has grown serious, ‘The poor girl, ‘a victim, like 
many others, to popular admiration, has beew sent'home’to Switzer- 
land, to prevent the utter ruin of her father's:establishment ;——for, in 
spite of police-officers at the door, by day and by night, nota castomer 
with sixpence burning im his pocket, to expend wpon’an ice to’ cool 
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his mouth, with the accompaniment of a smile from beauty to fire his 
brain, could approach this besieged palace of Calypso. The Times 
thus relates the catastrophe :-— ; 


“ MARLBOROUGH-STREET.—Mr. Verrey, a confectioner in Regent-street, 
whose shop has’been fur some time an attraction to the lower order of the idle 
and the curious, who assemble round the door and windows to catch a glimpse 
at a supposed female beauty (by the way, a very ordinary girl) to be seen 
there, came yesterday to this. office, accompanied by Mr. Fearon, a solicitor, 
to state to the Magistrate, that although the young female in question was 
his own daughter, and not, as ROPD Oe a shop girl, placed there. for the 
purpose of attraction, and although the girl, from her speaking English as 
well as atu the continental languages (!), was the chief man of his 
business and his accounts, yet so completely was the proceeding of the mob 
collected daily round his door’ and windows ‘ruining his trade and likely to 
destroy all his’prospeets of success in his business, that he was eompelled 
to part with his daughter, and he had therefore sent her out of the country 
at a serious loss|to him, to. join. her relations again in. her own country 
(Switzerland); and he hoped, therefore, that he mi in future be permitted 
to catry,on -his business without interruption. Mr. Verrey himself not 
speaking English, Mr, Fearon made this statement on his behalf, and said 
that Mr. Verrey and his family had not only been thus injured modst 
seriously in their business, but they had ‘been grossly abused, insulted, 
and their lives endangered by stones flung into the shop at them from the 
mob without. but he (Mr. Fearon) was happy to say for the character of his 
country, that it was only the very lowest of the rabble who had thus shame< 
fully conducted themselves towards a stranger and a foreigner. The Magis« 
trate said that.he was, sorry for the manner in which Mr, Verrey had been 
treated; and he was sure it was only the very worst part of the community 
that would so behave.” 


We print this statement, at length, that we may express our surprise 
at the deplorable want of, courtesy in the reporter of the Times., To 
call Miss Verrey, “‘,a,very, ordinary girl’--and to doubt whether she 
could speak “ all” languages, are gratuitous insults, calculated to de- 
prive, the lady of her only present consolation. For ourselves, we hope 
she will, when the extraordinary excitement of her banishment from vul- 
gar admiration has subsided, find the most accomplished of husbands 
in her native vales ;—and then, when her delicate hands press the goats’ 
milk into, the most,delicious of cheese, may her one devoted admirer 
tell her,“ how much the wife is dearer than the bride,”—-and,gradu- 
ally may), she thus forget the flattering tales of the idle dandies of 
London, and the fearful, homage of the rude yotaries of beauty, who 
drove her from the artificial happiness of Regent-street, to find real 
enjoyment far away from the noisy world, But to tell her now that 
she is,|“*a very ordinary girl,” is to add insult to injury.. The mob, 
we doubt not, though cruel, in,their kindness, were yet thought, kind ; 
but the; Zimes++we have no,apology, to make for our iusensible con- 
ine ae Le ies eee i L 4 Ht 

26th... We have often. wondered at what precise period of standing a 
young barrister cam) hope.te.be treated. with, attention, by his dignified 
professional brethren, particularly by those who fill. the minor judicial 
offices, Some of the learned gentlemen who sit.on benches at the Old Bai- 
ley and the Sessions of London, —eooO 
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insult of their juniors. We remember, with an indignation which stil! 
makes our flesh quiver, an attempt of the present first law-officer of 
the City to écrasera young man, as much his superior in talent and 
acquirements as “* Hyperion to a satyr.” Buthisintended victim was 
not a man to be snuffed out by a Recorder. ‘These recollections have 
been excited by the following report of the London Sessions of yester- 
day :— : 


‘‘ Mr. Payne (a young barrister), in the interval between a trial for an as- 
sault and another case, requested to be informed at what time it would be 
the pleasure of the Court to hear the Ds 7. Great inconvenience 
had, he said, arisen from the delays which so frequently took place. 

“« Mr. Serjeant Arabin shook his head, and said they must stand over. It 
was impossible they could be taken that day, the business which must come 
on being very great and important. 

“ Mr. Payne hoped that some arrangements would be made by which the 
inconvenience he alluded to would be removed. 

“ Sir John Perring (locum tenens for the Lord Mayor) said the Court had 
other business before it, and could not attend to the learned gentleman on 
that subject. 

“ Mr. Payne said, he had been some time waiting for the opportunity of 
addressing a few words to the Court, and he ascertained that nothing was 
before the Court previously to his presenting himself. He repeated, that the 
inconvenience which resulted from reiterated postponements and delays was 
matter of very serious complaint, and he did not see why a respectful remon- 
strance to the Court should not be entitled to some attention. 

“ Two of the Aldermen.—We can't hear you; ‘there is something else 
before the Court. , 

“ Sir John Perring—No, no, Sir; we can't hear you. Go on with the 
other business (to the other counsel.) 

** Some of the old counsel joined the bench in the strong disapprobation of 
Mr. Payne's endeavour to be heard. They declared that he ought not to say 
a word. The parish appeals could not be brought forward that day, so that 
that question was settled. | 

‘“‘ Mr. Payne said, that, if such postponements took place so frequently, 
he should be compelled to remonstrate as often. He meant nothing disre- 
spectful to the Court in reminding it of a certain cause'of complaint, in the 
hope that the Court would, in its wisdom, remedy the evil. | 

* The learned Serjeant (to Mr. Payne).—Sir, we have been doing business 
in this way these hundred years, and we have done it well, and shall 
persevere, / 

‘““ Mr. Payne here stated, that this mode of doing business well was exem- 
plified on this occasion, where parishes were put to the expense of the 
attendance of witnesses and all the law charges during three sessions, and 
now, it appeared, had to wait for a fourth. He had, of course, nothing to 
complain of professionally.” ' : 


“These hundred years!” Mr. Serjeant Arabin; and is that your 
period of limitations for the perpetuity of all abuses and mal-practices? 
We know nothing of the matter in which Mr. Payne brings down the 
reproof of one Serjeant and two Aldermen upon him ; but, pray gravely 
consider, most learned Judge, how many evils of a hundred years 
existence we are gradually getting rid of, and, therefore, stand less upon 
your prerogative. Session afier session are we not sweeping off ob- 
solete statutes? Have we not commissioners at this moment sitting 
to reform the laws of real property? Can even the Court of Chancery. 
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escape? If you have been going on the right way for these hundred 
years, in God’s name proceed on the same road; but, if there be a 
shorter or more convenient path, Mr. Serjeant Arabin, depend upon it, 
even you. must come into it, and be compelled to get out of your 


old rut, 





27th.—The correspondent of the Times, who describes the arrange- 
ments and performances at the York Festival, in a very spirited style, 
has the following paragraph on Miss Paton :— 

‘ T have heard that’ the Archbishop of York withdrew his name from the 
committee, on learning that Miss Paton had been engaged. Itis not easy to 
discover the cause of such a proceeding, and it may be less easy to justify it 
if the cause be that which has been assigned. Whatever it may have been, I 
should imagine that the persons’ who attend the York Festival will be griev- 
ously disappointed if they should be in future deprived of the gratification of 
hearing the first of British female singers in the grandest of British churches, 
and this because the Archbishop of York does not exactly know whether 


Miss Paton is married to Lord William Lennox.” 


Truly, some of the dignitaries of the church are exhibiting a most 
edifying alertness on the score of morals. “This attempted exclusion ot 
Miss Paton from York ‘is a ‘sort of corollary to the exclusion of Lord 
Byron’s monument from Westminster. If the Archbishop of York 
knew any thing of the world (a species of knowledge which we are not 
very anxious for an Archbishop to acquire,) he would understand how 
Miss Paton,—if she, chose to. assert her rank,—might claim equality 
with a Vernon; and yet, that a sense of duty, and a delicacy which 
ought to be appreciated instead of persecuted, might lead her even to 
risk the terrors of the bell, book, and candle, of the Primate of 
England, by concealing a fact, which concealment left her free to pre- 
serve her real respectability in professional independence, instead of 
aristocratical poverty. But even if Miss Paton were not married to 
Lord William Lennox, we do not exactly see that the six hundred per- 
formers at the York Festival ought to be tried both by a musical and 
a moral scale., If the inquisition into the private arrangements of 
Miss Paton be just, then the same test ought to be applied to every 
chorus singer who takes a part in that festival. But the character of 
Miss ‘Paton, for the present at least, stands upon the right foundation 
with regard to York. The,lady sings, and the Archbishop retires from 
the committee. We would not be too confident in such a matter, but 
we are inclined to, think that, Handel and Haydn-will have been as 
effectively performed, without his Grace’s assistance as with it. Had 
the contrary result taken place—had Miss Paton been driven from the 
meeting, we have some doubts whether the Primate’s zeal in the cause 
of morality would have called down any cherubic volunteers, to have 
produced those effects of gushing tenderness, which Miss Paton’s un- 
pa lips are reported to have called forth from her misguided 
audience, 


' ; ’ - : / Z ’ ’ ' 





_29th.—The Brighton Gazette says, “ the man, now travelling the 
kingdom, soliciting charity, pretending that he nourishes a living ani- 
mal in his stomach, engendered by drinking stagnant water in Lin- 
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colnshire, is an impostor” We have no doubt that if this man were 
not “soliciting charity,” and therefore unable to fee counsel, an action 
for libel would lie against the Brighton Gazette. We should be curious 
to see the declaration of the plaintiff, and more curious as to the justi- 
fication, if the defendant should justify. But justice in this ease will 
go unsatisfied; and not a single public writer even will defend this 
afflicted and persecuted person. Not so, with regard to other impostors 
of a higher grade. A furious contest is going on between Dr. James 
Johnson, and the Literary Gazette, touching the infallible powers of 
Dr. St.John Long, in the cure of the extremest cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption. Dr. St, John Long, about two years ago, flourished as a very 
execrable portrait-painter, and he besides made pretensions to some 
extraordinary powers, which might have consigned him.to the stake, 
in the days when magic was in vogue. For instance, this omnipotent 
gentleman used to boast at dinner parties, that any individual in com- 
pany should load a musket with ball, in the ordinary way,—that he, 
Mr. St. John Long (not then Doctor) would discharge it at fifty paces, 
—and that it should depend upon his command over the ordinary pro- 
perties of matter, whether the ball should pierce a deal board, or its 
motion be utterly suspended at the point of contact with the target. 
This was a good preparation for the career of a man who cures pul- 
monary consumption, where all regular science fails, However, the 
Literary Gazette and the John Bull maintain the infallibility of the 
empiric; and Dr. James Johnson laughs at the doctor and ‘his tram- 
peters. An extract from the letter of the regular M. D. to the Spec- 
iator (a paper, by the way, conducted with great industry and acute- 
ness) will amuse our readers, and inform those in the country, who 
believe in old women and high German quacks, that quackery is 
not a bit less successful in London at the present time, than _ it 
was in the days of mud-baths and animal magnetism. “Dr. Johnson 
thus writes :-— | 


*\ A few weeks ago, I published, in a Medical Journal which I, conduct, 
some , particulars of a Mr, Donn, of Kensington, whom Dr, Long first per- 
suaded that he was in a consumption, and next that he was cured of it. The 
patient never had consumption ; and the complaint which Dr, Long mistook 
for consumption is not cured. I have given the name, becatisé individual 
feelings must give Way to the public good. Any medical man may convince 
himself of the trath of this statement by an actual examinations” For this 
detection I have been abused by the Literary Gazette; the editor-of which 

examined Mr. Donn, and insists that he had consumption, and that he 
is now nearly cured of that disease! In his zeal to,oyerpower, me with tes- 
timonials of Dr,, Long's miraculous eures, the editor nes now pu fort a do- 
cument that will completely damn his protegé. “Le "us hear i from his 
own lips. oe ne TR 
hysician (Dr. M.) of diebk precios d having carefull 

*« A physician (Dr. M. great practice and experience, hav 
examined Mr. Long's proceedings, writes to a frien, who had asked his d 
nion, and was a patient of Mr. Long's. After some very sensible 
on the impossibility of restoring.these whose strength and stamina are so 
completely exhausted as to leave nothing to act upon, ‘it must be py) are 
(says Dr. M.) where those of the highest professional information and talents 
have failed to render any benefit, Mr. Long has been extraor ee 
derfully successful. the cases of Miss E——, —, 
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Rev. Mr. N——, Mr. Y——, and a host of others. In all these instances, 
extreme emaciation, hectic fever, purulent expectoration, and the frightful 
train of symptoms usually indicative of tuberculated lungs, and the approach 
of death, were present, but, as you already know, removed by the means em- 
ployed by Mr. Long : thereby conferring on them a character and value, 
far beyond what the remedial measures usually prescribed by the more 
regularly initiated in the profession are entitled to.—Literary Gazette, Sept. 
20, 1828. 

“« Now, Sir, this physician of great experience is a surgeon of an Irish 
militia regiment—or rather was in that capacity; and his knowledge, discri- 
mination, and veracity, will appear very striking, when I assert, beyond the 
fear of contradiction, that in one of the four cases above-mentioned (in ini- 
itials) the patient 1s at this moment (25th September) under my care for 
pulmonary consumption, having a large excavation or ulcer in the right lung, 
with purulent expectoration, &¢. though he is vouched for as cured by Dr. 
M. If this statement, which dannot be contradicted by the editor of the Lite- 


rary Gazette or Dr. Long, does not open the eyes of the public to the system 
of deception now. carrying on, I know not what will. But this is not all. 


The editor of the Gazette adds a note, as from himself, running thus :— 

“We would ask if the following documents, from many testimonies volun- 
iarily and gratefully offered to us as publicjournalists by the parties, are not 
our sufficient warrant for what we have said? The Rev. Mr. N, declares 
that his lungs were decidedly in a tuberculated state, &c. describing the worst 
symptoms.—Literary Gazette. 

“ Well! would not the above imply that Mr. N, was cured? Most un- 
doubtedly it would! I this very day (25th September) examined Mr. N. 
His lungs are ulcerated ; his bowels are in a state approaching to ulceration 
from the animal food given him by Dr, Long; and (will it be believed?) he 
never sent any such document as the above to the editor of the Literary 
Gazette. 

We are glad to see men of real science come forward to expose such 
hollow pretensions ; for, next to the blessing which we derive from the 
power of medical skill, to cure certain diseases, is the benefit which 
sound knowledge produces of defining the limits in which human 
skill can be available. The Literary Gazette of the 27th;’in a memoir 
of a most talented artist, and esteemed man, Mr. Bonnington, who Has 
been prematurely cut off in a career of excellence, which promised the 
most splendid results, says, “ his latest effort was to travel from Paris 
to London, where he arrived last week, to consult Mr, St. John Long.” 
Can any thing be-more pitiable than to see a'fine mind persuaded to 
seek’ relief from emipirical:pretensions;;' and perhaps hasten the fatal 
result by such ‘tinavailing ‘exertions? '' We shall keép*our eye upon 
this controversy} for it'isthe’ duty of “evéry’public writer’ to assist in 
the exposure of any delusion” Which tampers with the easily-excited 
hopes of the afflicted. brash ee : 
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WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


We have at length an interesting and authentic work on the Revolu- 
tions of South America. The Memoirs of General Miller* abound in 
narratives of extraordinary heroism, of patient endurance, of romantic 
adventure in a country, peculiarly formed for the scene of great and 
daring exploits; and, moreover, they appear to us alike free from pre- 
judice and false enthusiasm, and take a sound and dispassionate view 
of the duties and prospects of these infant republics, which, we trust, 
are destined to attain, in the fulness of time, the highest happiness 
that increasing knowledge and liberal governments can bestow. The 
various contests, which have ended in the destruction of a tyranny, 
which had lasted for three centuries, amidst the most unbounded ex- 
exercise of ignorant, uel, and wanton misrule and spoliation, have 
been fierce and sanguinary; and they necessarily involve descriptions, 
revolting enough to every lover of his fellow-creatures, of those atro- 
cities which mark the progress of all war, and particularly of civil war, 
to which the passions of individuals are most committed. It was, for- 
tunate for humanity that Spain had become so utterly powerless and 
despicable, because so corrupt and enslaved, at the period when the 
revolutions in her colonies commenced in insurrections, against, the 
authority of her viceroys. There could only be one result, however it 
might have been protracted, of a contest in which those who desired to 
throw off the yoke had such grievous oppressions to stimulate them 
to independence ; but that contest might have been. fearfully pro- 
longed, if the parent-state had possessed any portion of her ancient 
strength and courage. The cruel stepmother had, however, sunk into 
dotage and imbecility; whilst the children, who had se@:long,groaned 
under her harsh and capricious dominion, started at-once into a career 
of honourable energy, reckless of her feeble menaces, and indifferent 
towards her bootless friendship. ot 
The volumes before us are compiled, by the brother of General 
Miller, from his private letters, journals, and recollections. The author 
of the work has himself had the advantage of travelling in South 
America, “in a neutral capacity, unconnected with military or mer- 
cantile pursuits.” He has evidently made himself well acquainted with 
the general history of the Spanish colonies, and more particularly with 
those events which preceded the period when his brother entered into 
the service of the Independents, and subsequently raised himself to an 
eminence the most distinguished. As our principal object is to give 
a brief account of the individual progress of our brave and adventurous 
countryman, rather than a connected narrative of the war in which he 
was engaged, we shall pass over these introductory chapters, referring 
to them as we may find them necessary to illustrate the story of Ge- 
neral Miller’s personal enterprises. ; | cease 2 
William Miller, the honoured companion in arms of San Martin and 
Bolivar, was born in Kent, in 1795. He served with the British arm 
in Spain and America, from 1811 till the peace of 1815. In 1816 ai 


* Memoirs of General Miller, in the service of the Republic of Peru. By Joba 
Miller, 2vols, 8vo. Longman, Wis 
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1817 he devoted some attention to mercantile affairs ; but being of an 
ardent spirit he finally resolved to engage as a candidate for military 
honour in the struggle in South America. Columbia was overrun 
with English adventurers. The golden prospects of many of these 
had been grievously disappointed ; and, in truth, we believe the rapa- 
city of the agents of some of the Republics seized upon many of these 
unfortunate persons, for mere purposes of extortion and plunder, with- 
out the slightest regard to the interests of the cause in which they 
professed to be engaged. Miller wisely determined to direct his course 
to the river La Plata. He left England in August, 1817, when he 
was under twenty-two years of age, and landed at Buenos Ayres in 
the September following. In a month after he received a captain's 
commission in the army of the ‘Andes.’ During his ‘temporary resi- 
dence at Buenos Ayres he ‘made some intéresting excursions towards 
Patagonia; and the details of this expedition contain many curious 
facts connected with the natural history, and the manners of the scat- 
tered inhabitants (the Gauchos) of that singular country. In the 
beginning of 1816, Captain Miller set out for the army of San Martin, 
and é¢rossed the Audes by the pass of Uspallata. He soon joined his 
companions in arms’;' and they appear, from ‘his descriptions, to have 
been exactly the sort of people—wild, daring, sanguine, and careless— 
that one would previously expect to find engaged in a contest which 
had ealled forth its'soldiers’and leaders from every class and condi- 
tion of men.’ We shalf 'extract'a passage, descriptive of the persons 
amongst whom 'the destinies of our countryman were thus cast :— 


“On the morning of the 26th of January, Captain Miller quitted Santiago, 
and, after a ride of ‘twenty-five leagues, joitied the division of the army 
bivouacked at Las Tablas, near Valparaiso. The officers and men were 
comfortably. hutted. ‘The encampment: extended over above''a league of 
ground, bemg intersected by ravines, formed- by mountain-torrents gushing, 
in the rainy season, through the..bottom. of little vales. . The different 
corps, in order to their being conveniently supplied with water, were stationed 
on the harders, at the distance of about a mile from each other, on the 
broken plain. Each compe, pasarseet six or eight tents to be used by the 
guard, and for stores on the march: 

“Captain Miller reported his arrival to General San Martin, whose head- 
quarters' were at the Aaciénda of' Dorego, three or four leagues from Las 
Tabias. Miller was ordered to his regiment, the Buenos Ayrean artillery. 
The commandant,, Lieutenant-Colonel Plaza, without inviting him to be 
seated, sent an orderly to show him an occupied tent. As his baggage had 
not come up, Miller threw himself on the ground, and slept soundly till 
morning, when he ,receiyed visits from the officers of the regiment, whess 
politeness effaced the unfavourable impression made by the lieutenant- 
colonel's uncourteous' reception. Each grade had a separate mess, and 
Miller gladly accepted the invitation to join that of the captains, 

“Amongst them was Don Francisco Dias, a Spaniard, and formerly in 
the navy. He was a proficient in the mathematics, understood fortification, 
spoke English fluently, was familiar with French literature, and was of a 
disposition highly sociable. His wife, a native of Monte Video, was an 
amiable woman, and an honorary member of the mess. She had accom- 
panied her husband in all his campaigns, and underwent extraordinary 
privations and fatigues with unchangeable gaiety. ‘ 

“Don Juan Apostol Martinez, a captain in the regiment, who, when a 
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mere youth, distinguished himself in the defence of Buenos Ayres against 
the British, was a brave officer and a cheerful companion, but of Peery 
eccentric character. His antipathy to Spaniards was unconquerable. He 
would never call Captain Dias by any other name than ‘ Gallego’ Dias, 
until three duels, in which each received wounds, produced a tacit 

ment, that Juan Apostol was never to mention Dias by the name of ‘ Gal- 
lego’ in his presence. 

“On the march, Don Juan Apostol was accustomed to Play his tricks 
upon the priesthood, if Spaniards or of the royalist party. He has been 
known to send for a monk, and, pretending to be dangerously ill, would, 
with groans forced by apparent bodily sufferings, confess himself guilty of 
all the deadly sins. When he had obtained the full attention of the con- 
fessor, Don Juan Apostol concluded by oe a pretended dream, in 
which he stated that he had kicked a priest out of the house; “ and now,” 
said he, “behold the dream of John the Apostle come to pass.” More than 
one holy friar carried, for days, the marks of Juan's anti-apostolical feet. 
For these and other practical jokes Captain Martinez was sometimes placed 
under arrest; but, as he judiciously confined the exercise of his wit to dis- 
reputable friars, and as his character was held in deserved esteem, he always 
got off with a slight admonition. _* 

“‘ Captain Beltran was in charge of the artillery field-depét. Ths revolu- 
tion found him in the cell of a convent, but he threw aside the cowl, and be- 
came an active, intelligent, and useful officer. 

“ The adjutant, Talmayancu, was an Araucanian Indian, who, had been 
brought up and educated by a missionary. His person was stout and 
squat; his complexion shallow and shining: from under a, low forehead 
peered out two iain ep eyes, which, from their good-humoured vivacity, 
relieved the expression of a countenance that was often compared to the full 
moon. He was fond of creating false alarms in the encampment, by an- 
swering the challenge of sentinels at night, as if enemies were at hand. The 


_ day after his arrival Miller mounted guard: Talmayancu attempted ‘to play 





his usual pranks upon the new comer ; but his voice being overheard by an 
officer who knew him, he was detected, and placed under a short arrest. 

“There was some very fine young men amongst the officers of the corps, 
and all were extremely obliging. Most of them played on the guitar, or 
sung, and good fellowship reigned throughout the camp. 

**The style of living was simple but substantial: . A benign climate per- 
mitted persons to sleep and to live in the open air, excepting in the heat of 
the day. Mate, served by a lame invalid, retained for that purpose, was 
taken from hut to hut before the occupant arose from his mattress.. Break- 
fast d-la-fourchette was served at nine. The dinner-hour was between two 
and three: it was composed of excellent soup, roasted strips of flesh, brought 
to table on a stick or ramrod, which answered the purpose of a spit, poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit in great abundance. The prices in the camp market 
were, for poultry one shilling a couple; vegetables for six or eight people, 
threepence ; es and pears, a shilling per bushel; water-melons, three 
ya each; bread and other articles of food were -proportionably 

eap.” . ‘pa 


The first military enterprise of Captain Miller was unlucky, but he 
subsequently says that he lost no credit by his‘ attempt, ‘The division 
at Las Tablas marched towards the capital of Chile, to form a junction 
with O'Higgins. The artillery consisted of ‘ten six-pounders ; and 
Miller of course devoted his particular attention to’ this branch of the 
service. The incident to which we allude occurred in crossing the 
river Maypo, and we extract the account of it, because it is strikingly 
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illusttative of the difficulties of a campaign in the mountainous regions 
of South America :— | 

“The Maypo is a torrent which rushes from a gorge of the Andes. The 
only bridge over it is made of what may be called hide cables. It is about 
two hun and fifty feet long, and just wide enough to admit a carriage. 
It is upon the principle of suspension, and constructed where the banks of 
the river are so bold as to furnish natural piers. The figure of the bridge is 
nearly that of an inverted arch. Formed of elastic materials, it rocks a 
good deal when passengers go over it. The infantry, however, passed upon 
the present occasion without the smallest difficulty. The cavalry also passed 
without any accident by going a few at atime, and each man leading his 
horse. When the artillery came up, doubts were entertained of the possi- 
bility of getting it over. e general had placed himself on an eminence, to 
see his army file to the opposite side of the river. A consultation was held 
upon the practicability of passing the guns. Captain Miller volunteered to 
conduct the first gun. e limber was taken off, and drag ropes were 
fastened to the washers, to prevent the gun from descending too rapidly. 
The trail, carried foremost, was held up by two gunners, but, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, the bridge swung from side to side, and the carriage 
pion § so much velocity, that the gunners who held up the trail, assisted 
by Captain Miller, lost their equilibrium, and the gun upset, The carriage, 
becoming entangled in the thong balustrade, was prevented from falling into 
the river, but the platform of the bridge acquired an inclination almost per- 
pendicular, and all upon it were obliged to cling to whatever they could 
catch hold of to save themselves from being precipitated into the torrent, 
which rolled and foamed sixty feet below. For some little time none dared 
go to the relief of the party thus suspended, because it was supposed that 
the bridge would snap asunder, and it was expected that in a few moments 
all would drop into the abyss beneath. As nothing material gaye way, the 
alarm on shore subsided, and two or three men ventured on the bridge to 


give assistance, The gun was dismounted with great difficulty, the carriage 
dismantled, and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. e rest of the 
artillery then made a detour, and crossed at a ford four or five leagues lower 
down the river.” 

At the battle of Cancha Rayaola, in which the patriots were defeated, 
Captain Miller saved two guns. This affair might have had the most 
fatal results to the cause of the Independents, had not San Martin, 
without any lack of heart or hope, re-assembled the fugitives; and re- 
organised his army. He shortly after fought the battle of Maypo; in 
which the Royalist general, Osorio, was completely routed. ‘This great 
event fixed the destinies of Chile. Miller was not engaged in this battle, 
having previously been despatched to take a part in the first affair in 
which the naval force of the Chilenos was displayed. The result of this 
expedition was an unsuccessful attempt to capture the Esmeralda, the 
Spanish frigate then blockading the fort of Valparaiso. ‘The bravery 
of the English Captain O’Brien, who fell in this bold experiment, was 
the prelude to the more daring exertions of Lord Cochrane. But, in 
the meantime, the squadron in which Miller, now a brevet-major, was 
employed, was increased by, the purchase of other ships; and their 
second cruise terminated in the capture of the Spanish frigate, Reyna 
Maria Isabel, and of her convoy of troops destined to strengthen the 
royalist army in Chile. In this expedition Major Miller incurred the 
gteatest personal risk, having been nearly sacrificed to the vengeance 
of the royalist commander, General Sanchez, at Talcahuano, upon 
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the occasion of his going ashore with a flag of truce. In the 
periods of the contest between Spain and her colonies, the laws of war 
were frequently violated without scruple or compunction, Miller was 
saved by the spirited generosity of two Spanish colonels; and it js 
pleasant to record that he had subsequently an opportunity of rendering 
his benefactors the most essential service. 

In November, 1818, Lord Cochrane took the command of the naval 
forces of Chile. Major Miller accompanied him as commander of the 
marines, in nearly all his expeditions. Whilst he pays a deserved tri- 
bute of admiration to the daring courage of this remarkable man, we 
can collect that on some occasions the admiral was somewhat too 
fond of a species of bravado which looks very unlike the cool determi- 
nation that distinguishes the English sailor. The first attempt of 
Lord Cochrane to cut out two Spanish vessels in the port of Callao 
was a failure. But on that occasion his great personal bravery and 
nautical skill offered a fine example to the inexperienced sailors of 
Chile. Finding his original plan of attack impracticable with his 
slender means, Lord Cochrane resolved to fit out fire-ships. A labora- 
tory was formed under the superintendence of Major Miller ; and here an 
accidental explosion took place, which had nearly destroyed our gallant 
adventurer. He was confined to his cabin for six weeks. The explo- 
sion-vessels failed in the effects which had been anticipated from them, 
Lord Cochrane then devoted three months to increasing his squadron, 
and preparing rockets, for a renewed attack upon the port of Callao. 
In this attack he again failed. 

These disappointments produced an unanimous desire in those who 
composed this little squadron, to accomplish some enterprise which 
should redeem their character. The marines were landed at Pisco, 
where they defeated a Spanish force of more than double their num- 
ber. In this service Major Miller was desperately wounded, and for 
seventeen days his recovery was deemed impossible. Youth and a 
vigorous constitution, however, restored him; and in avery few 
months he was engaged in perhaps one of the most, extraordinary 
triumphs that ever exhibited how much could be accomplished by 
daring and perseverance—we had almost said, by: rashness and 
obstinacy. The capture of Valdivia is, perhaps, one of | the most re- 
markable achievements in the annals of modern warfare. The 
details of this event are so interesting, that we may be excused giving 
them somewhat at length, aa 

Lord Cochrane had determined upon carrying this important 
harbour by a coup-de-main. It has been called the Gibraltar of the 
New World. With great difficulty the English admiral persuaded 
the patriot governor of Talcahuano to give him a reinforcement of two 
hundred and .ilty men. The enterprise was naturally considered 
one of perfect madness. The accidents which preceded the eventful 
attack on Valdivia were most disheartening :— 


“ All got under weigh on the 25th January, at five P. M., with a light 
contrary wind; at night it fell calm, The officer of the watch, lea 
deck, gave the O° Higgms in charge to a man, who, ang ssp 
neglected to report when a breeze sprung up. Upon passing the 
Q uiriquina, the ship struck upon the sharp edge of a rocky and was s8- 
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pended amidship on her keel. She shook in a manner to produce the 
greatest alarm; for had the swell increased, she must have gone to pieces. 
Lord Cochrane preserved his customary sang froid; ordered out the 
kedges ; superintended everything himself; and, at length, got the ship off. 
His skill and presence of mind on this tying occasion made a deep im- 
pression on all who beheld it. When the ship was out of danger, some of 
the officers suggested that she should be examined: a stern negative was 
the answer of the Admiral, who, turning round to Miller, said, ‘ Well, Ma- 
jor, Valdivia we must take. Sooner than put back, it would be better that 
we all went to the bottom.’ In fact, his lordship felt keenly his disap- 
pointments before Callao. He was aware that his enemies in Chile would 
raise a clamour if he returned without doing something decisive, and he 
had made up his mind to run every risk in order to grasp a redeeming laurel. 
‘ Cool calculation,’ he observed to Major Miller, ‘ would make it _— that 
the attempt to take Valdivia is madness. This is one reason why the Span- 
iards will hardly believe us in earnest, even when we commence ; and you 
will see that a bold onset, and a little perseverance afterward, will give a 
complete triumph ; for operations, unexpected by the enemy, are, when well 
executed, almost certain to sueceed, whatever may be the odds, and success 
will preserve the enterprise from the imputation of rashness.’ 

“The officers participated in the same adventurous spirit, and hailed with 
eager satisfaction a determination likely to retrieve the credit of the navy 
and make former discomfitures forgotten. The admiral was so resolutely 
bent upon pursuing his course, that it was not until sunset on the 26th that 
he would receive the first report of ‘five feet water in the hold. The ship 
was then thirty miles from land. The pumps were found to be so much out 
of order that they could not be worked. At eight o'clock seven feet was 
reported. The carpenter, who was a very indifferent mechanic, failed in 
his efforts to put the pumps in order. The water, though baled out with 
buckets, still continued to gain upon them. 

‘‘ The powder magazine was inundated, and the ammunition of every de- 
scription rendered totally unserviceable, excepting the cartridges in the car- 
touch boxes of the soldiers. Alarm and despair were depicted in the coun- 
tenances of most on board. Lord Cochrane pulled off his coat, tucked up 
his shirt-sleeves, and succeeded by midnight in putting two of the pumps 
into a serviceable state. By his indefatigable activity and skill the frigate 
was prevented from sinking, and by the serenity and firmness of his conduct 
he checked a general disposition to abandon the ship. 

“‘ Notwithstanding it was a dead calm, the swell was considerable, and the 
brig and schooner were out of sight. Of six hundred men on board the 
frigate, not more than one hundred and sixty could have escaped in the 
boats. The inhospitable coast of Arauco was forty miles distant, and to 
land there would have been worse than death. The vindictive character of 
the Araucanians was well known, and to those who saw no hope of keeping 
the ship afloat till morning, the alternative was terrific. 


Lord Cochrane, having shifted his flag from the damaged frigate to 
the schooner, the squadron arrived in the latitude of Valdivia on the 
2nd of February. We should injure the narrative of this enterprise 
if we attempted to abridge it :— 


* The noble harbour of Valdivia, situated in 39° 50” south lat. and 73° 28 
west long. forms a capacious in, ered by a lofty and impenetrable 
forest advancing to the water's . It is catecial a chain of forts, 
which are so placed as not only to defend the entrance, but to enfilade every 
part of the harbour. ; 

“These forts are,—Niebla on the east, and Amargos on the west, com- 


pletely commanding the entrance, which is only three-fourths of a mile in 
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width. Corral, Chorocomayo, San Carlos, and El Yngles, on the west 
side; Manzanera, on an island near the eastern extremity or bottom of the 
harbour ; and El Piojo and Carbonero are on the east side. -These different 
forts were mounted with one hundred and eighteen pieces of ordnance, 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders, each fort with a-deep ditch and a 
rampart, where they were not washed by the sea, excepting El Yngles, 
which had merely a rampart faced with palisades. They were manned by a 
force whieh, according to the muster rolls of the preceding month, consisted 
of seven hundred and eighty regulars, and eight hundred and twenty-nine 
militia. The greater part of the latter were stationed at Osorno, thi 
leagues towards the straits of Magellan, and the remainder at the town of 
Valdivia, fourteen miles up the river. So impervious is the forest, from the 
ravines by which it is intersected, and from its entangled underwood, that 
there is no land communication between the forts, excepting by a narrow 
rugged path, which, winding between the rocky beach and the’ forest, 
scarcely at any point admits of the passage of more than one man ata time. 
Even this path, in crossing a deep ravine between fort Chorocomayo and 
Corral, was enfiladed by three guns, situated on the crest of the opposite 
acclivity. 

‘ About a quarter of a mile beyond the fort of San Carlos, the 
southern shore of the bay, and outside of the harbour, is si the 
exterior fort of El] Yngles; and half a mile westward of the fort is the caleta, 
or inlet, which forms a Janding-place, both of which communicate with each 
other, and with San Carlos, by a path equally narrow, rugged, and serpen- 
tine as that between the other forts. 

‘‘ The schooner and the brig, having hoisted Spanish colours, anchored 
on the 3rd of February, at three P.M., under the guns of the fort of El 
Yngles, opposite the caleta, or landing-place, and between the two. When 
hailed from the shore, Captain Basques, a Spaniard by birth, who had 
embarked at Taleahuano as a volunteer, was directed to answer that they 
had sailed from Cadiz with the St. Elmo of seventy-four guns, ‘from whose 
convoy, he added, they had parted in a gale of wind off Cape Horn, and 
requested a pilot might be sent off. At this time the swell was'so great; ‘as 
to render an immediate disembarkation impracticable, as the launches would 
have drifted under the fort. Lord Cochrane's object, therefore, was to wait 
until the evening, when the wind would have abated, and the swell/have sub- 
sided. The Spaniards, who had already begun to entertain suspicions, ordered 
the vessels to send a boat ashore, to which it was answered, they had lost thenr 
in the severe gales they had encountered. This, however, did not satisfy the 
garrison, which immediately fired alarm guns, and expresses were despatched 
tothe governor at Valdivia. The garrisons of all the southern forts united at 
fort Yngles. Fifty or sixty men were posted on the commandmg 
the approach from the cadefa. The rest, about three formed ona 
small esplanade in the rear of the fort. pe tenets He ar 

‘“* Whust this was passing, the vessels remained unmolested ; but at four 
o'clock, one of the launches, which had been carefully concealed from the 
view of those on shore, by being kept close under the off-side ‘of the vessel, 
unfortunately drifted astern. Before it could be hauled out of ‘Sete uguin, 
it was perceived by the garrison, which, having no longer atiy doubts as ‘to 
the hostile nature of the visit, immediately opened ‘a fire the vessels,’ 
and sent a party of seventy-five men to defend the landing-placé. ‘ This 
detachment was accurately counted by those on board, as it i erpcentes one 
by one along the narrow and difficult to the caleta. first shots 
fired from the fort having passed thro the sides of the brig, and killed 
two men, the troops were ordered up from ‘below, und to without 
further delay, But the two launches, ergy ayes eS only means of 
disembarkation, appeared very inadequate to the periorinance of 
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such an attempt. Major Miller, with ie marines, pushed off in the 
first launch. After overcoming the difficulties of the heavy swell, an 
accumulation of sea-weed, in comparatively smooth water, loaded the 
oars at every stroke, and impeded the progress of the assailants, who 
now began to suffer from the effects of a brisk fire from the party 
stationed at the landing-place. Amongst others the coxswain was wounded, 


upon which Major Miller took the helm. He seated himself on a spare oar, 


but finding his seat inconvenient, he had the oar removed, by which he 
psa, Fane his position. He had scarcely done so, when a ball passed. 
through his hat, and grazed the crown of his head. He ordered a few of 
his party to fire, and soon after jumped on shore with his marines, dislodged 
the royalists at the inlet, and made good his footing. So soon. asthe landin 
was perceived to have been effected, the party in the second launch push 
off from the brig, and in less than an hour three hundred and fifty patriot 
soldiers were disembarked. Shortly after sunset they advanced in single files 
along the rocky track, leading to Fort El Yngles, rendered slippery by the 
spray of the surf, which dashed, with deafening noise, uponthe shore. This 
noise was rather favourable than otherwise to the adventurous party. The 
royalist detachment, after being driven from the landing-place, retreated 
along this path, and entered Fort Yngles by a ladder, which was drawn up, 
and consequently the patriots found nobody on the outside to,oppose their 
approach. The men advanced gallantly to the attack ; but, from the nature 
ot the track, in very extended order. The leading files were soldiers whose 
courage had been before proved, and who, enjoying amongst their comrades: 
a degree of deference and respect, claimed the foremost post in danger. 
They advanced with firm but noiseless. step, and while those who next fol- 
lowed cheered with uzies of ‘ adelante !* (onwards!) others still farther. be- 
hind raised clamorous shouts of ‘ Viva la patria!’ and many of them fired 
in the air.. The path led to the salient angle of the fort, which on one side 
was washed by the sea, and on the other side flanked by the forest, the boughs 
and branches of whieh overhang a considerable space of the rampart, 
Favoured by the darkness of the night, and by the intermingling roar of ar- 
tillery and musquetry—by the lashings of the surge, and by the clamour of 
the garrison itself, a few men, under the gallant Ensign Vidal, crept under 
the inland flank of the fort, and whilst the fire of the garrison was solely di- 
rected to the noisy patriots in the rear, those in advance contrived, without 
being heard wpe to tear up some loosened palisades, with which 
they constructed a rude scaling-ladder, one end of which they placed against 
the rampart, and the other upon a mound of earth which favoured the design, 
By the assistance of this ladder Ensign Vidal and-his party mounted the 
rampart ; got. unperceived into the fort; and formed under cover of the 
branches of. the trees which overhung that flank. The fifty or sixty men 
who composed the garrison were occupied in firing upon those of the assail- 
ants still approaching in single files. A volley from Vidal's party, which had 
thus taken the Spamards in flank, followed by a rush, and accompanied by 
the terrific Indian yell, which, echoed by the reverberating valleys of the 
mountains around, produced terror and immediate flight. The panic was 
communicated to the columm of three hundred men, formed on an arena be- 
hind the fort, and the whole body, with the exception of those who were 


forts, but which, in their confusion, they did not en, - to oecupy or de- 
fend.. Upon arriving at the gorge of a ravine, between Fort Chorocomayo 
Coseel: gbGak tine tandvel tome cognbed Wi: Woule tent 
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stormed by the victorious patriots, who, favoured by a part of the rampart, 
which had crumbled down, and reer filled up the ditch, rushed forward, 
and thus obtained possession of all the western side of the harbour. The 
royalists could retreat no farther, for there the land communication ended. 
One hundred Spaniards were bayoneted, and about the same number, ex- 
elusive of officers, were made prisoners. Such was the rapidity with which 
the patriots followed up their success, that the royalists had not time to de- 
stroy their military storés, or even to spike a gun. Daylight of the 4th 
found the independents in possession of the five forts, E] Yngles, San Carlos, 
Amargos, Chorocomayo, and Corral. 

In an unsuccessful attempt, under Lord Cochrane, to capture the 
Island of Chiloe, Major Miller, who led the troops, was again despe- 
rately wounded. He was conveyed to Chile, where he ‘experienced a 
long and severe illness, mitigated by the most unremitting kindness 
and sympathy of his friends. In June 1820 he was promoted to the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the eighth battalion of Buenos-Ayres ;-—and 
in the foliowing August he embarked from Valparaiso with his bat- 
talion, forming a part of the Liberating Army of Peru. They made 
the passage to Pisco, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, /in . fifteen 
days; and from this point commenced that series of sangumary con- 
flicts which terminated, in five years, in ‘the complete liberation of the 
country of the Incas. During the progress of the land operations, 
Lord Cochrane proceeded once more to the scene of his fitst énter- 
prize, the fort of Callao, and he at length succeeded ‘in cutting out 
the Spanish frigate, the Esmeralda. This hasbeen considered, ,and 
justly, one of the most daring adventures in the annals of naval 


warfare. The account before us is somewhat brieft—ory yi | o> » be 


** At eleven o'clock at night of the 5th of November, one hutidred and'eighty’ 
seamen, and one hundred marines, in two divisions, commanded by Captains 
Guise and Crosbie, put off in the launches of the squadron, ted by Bord 
Cochrane in person. They approached the Esmeralda unpereeivéd, itil 
hailed by a sentry in a gun-boat astern of the frigate. ‘Lord ‘Cothwane aii- 
swered, “ Silence or death.” In half a minute the boats were Wlongside the’ 
Esmeralda, and boarded starboard and larboard at the sartie moment. The 
Speriarie made a spirited resistance with small arms,, but before one.o clock 
of the 6th, the Esmeralda was in possession,of the,admjral,, Her cables 
were cul, her. sails set, and she, with two gun-boats, at,half-past.one, was 
trausferred to another anchorage, The British frigate, Hyperion, ,and; the 
United States ship Macedonian, which happened .toy be in during 
this operation, got under weigh, and hoisted. lights as si 
previously agreed upon with the governor, to.prevent being 
the event of a night attack... Lord Cochrane, with admu 
ordered similar lights to be hoisted, so that the Spanj 
Coenen peulza). Spm epee In the whole naval. 
there wil not ound anything, . , to exceed. 
an ly ON exploit. . His Dondslp as .wour 
miusket- The, brave Lieutenant Grenfell, now a, 
officer in the service of the Brazils, and. who has. since 
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“ The Spaniards Jost.a hundred.and fifty men, in killed, ang 
board the Esmeralda. t the latter. was Cay 


Esmeralda was. ready. for, cot heh rovisions fok thee, months, and; 
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“ The garrison of Callao was so much exasperated -by the result of the 
daring enterprise, that they massacred an officer and boat's crew sent on 
shore, soon after day-break, from the United States frigate Macedonian, 
under the pretext, that the ‘ Devil’ Cochrane would never have sueceeded 
unless he had been assisted by the neutral men-of-war. , 


In the spring of 1821 Lieutenant-Colonel Miller was attacked by 
ague, and a malignant fever. Nearly all the troops suffered in the 
same way, and it was determined to abandon Pisco; they were re- 
embarked in the San Martin. Our adventurer and his men encoun- 
tered a most hair-breadth escape in an unsuccessful attempt to land 


near the fort of Arica:— 


“On the 6th of May they were becalmed twenty-five or thirty miles from 
Arica. A part of the troops were ordered into the boats with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miller. They pulled along the coast for four hours without being 
able to make out a landing-place. A breeze then arising, the San Martin 
came up with them, and took them on board. They were much exhausted 
from the heat of the weather, and from having left the ship without a sup- 
ply of water. The San Martin then anchored out of range of the guns of 
the fort. A.summons sent to the governor, inviting him to surrender, was 
treated with disdain. He had a garrison of from three to four hundred men, 
and the only landing-place was defended by a battery mounting twelve pieces 
ofartillery. The swell was unusually great, so that a disembarkation appeared 
impracticable. This was confirmed by information acquired from neutral 
vessels at anchor in the bay. Nevertheless, an attempt was made a little 
to the southward, where’a naval captain, in his anxiety to see the patriot 
soldiers on shore, before the riches of Arica could be placed out of reach, 
fancied he had discovered a spot favourable for disembarkation. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men got into the boats, and pushed off at midnight. The sea 
rolled in long surges, but the surface was unruffied. The stars shone bright 
enough to render visible a remarkable white patch on the coast that served 
as a landmark. Captain Wilkinson and Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, with 
thirty men, led the way in the first launch. On nearing. the shore, they 
backed in stern foremost ; but,on arriving within a few fathoms, they were 
lifted on the crest of a hugeroller; carried along with 

The cataract’s smoothness ere it dash below ; 


and thrown, with the velocity of thought, into a yawning abyss formed by 
large black loose rocks. Fortunately these rocks prevented the launch from 
being drawn back by the receding surge, and it was left Aigh and dry. The 
men had seareely time to jump out and run, when a second roller dashed 
the launch to pieces.’ The breadth of snow-white foam formed a terrific con- 
trast with the dark line of coast. The water, which had previously a 

peared to be smooth as a mill-pond, now bubbled around rocks, which, 
until then, had eseaped observation. The launches astern were warned to 
keep off, and ‘the nearest, dropping a ple, was apparently encom- 
passed with breakers. The situation of Miller's party became extremel 

critical. The men had saved their muskets, but their ammunition was 
rendered unserviceable. Re-embarkation did not seem to be within the 
bounds of possibility, and their number was too small to justity any hope of 
. et, : ulta ' 








success from a rash to surprise the garrison. 
tion, this was found to be th: alternative. Ttwas decided thatthe party 
should tow! e'the guard ; get into the fort; and hold 
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about for two hours, no outlet could be discovered in any direction. The 
party returned and sat down, in a state bordering on r. It was likely 
that the royalists had overheard the repeated hating m the launches, 
which still kept their stations ; and it was apprehended that de t would 
bring an additional misfortune, in the shape of an enemy on the edge of 
the cliff, whence they could despatch the patriots by a few vollies, or by 
hurling down fragments of rocks upon their heads. In this desponding’ in- 
terval, Captain Wilkinson discovered the ledge of a rock) which projected 
into the sea. He instantly brought into play the resources of his professional 
experience, and adopted a plan which, in ordinary times, might have been 
considered an act of madness. He ordered one of the launches to pull in, 
and anchor as closely to the shore as possible. This was done, though with 
great peril to all on board. A whale-boat was sent from the launch witha 
small hawser, one end of which was thrown upon the rock, and made fast. 
By these means the whale-boat was warped to and from the launch. 

two men could stand at one time upon the ledge of the rock, to which they 
were obliged to cling, drenched by the spray, until a lull, which commonly 
occurs between every seventh or ninth surge or breaker, enabled the whale- 
boat to warp to the lee side of the rock, and to remain there just long enough 
to allow them to lower themselves, by the hawser, with the greatest celerity, 
and drop into the boat. By this tedious process the party was taken off 
with the loss of only one man. At sunrise a party of the Spaniards were 
seen on the brink of the cliff. 

“ On the following night a second attempt was made to the northward, 
when the same party was again entangled and nearly swamped amidst break- 
ers, from which they only got clear by dint of extraordinary exertions. . The 
fatigue, the immersions, and the anxieties of those two nights completely 
exhausted every man employed. 

‘“* These attempts to land so near Arica ought perhaps not to have been 
made. Persons from neutral vessels had asserted that the disembarkation 
was absolutely impracticable, but Lord Cochrane, from past experience of 
neutrals, doubted their information. Droves of mules, heavily laden, were 
necasionally seen to issue from the town towards the interior ;,and whenever 
this was perceived, every telescope on board was eagerly caught hold of, and 
pointed to the moving convoy. The awrt sacra fames multiplying the num- 
ber of animals, and converting their cargoes from bales, of merchandise into 
bags of dollars, gave rise to numberless suggestions for the soldiers to be sent 
on shore, and Lord Cochrane's better judgment at last gave way to these 
ry ae | On this occasion ‘ vps curious to ! si the serious yon 
tenances of the troops destined to land on the almost hopeless enterprise, wi 
the buoyant spirits of the naval lookers-on from the shee ’ | 

The soldiers were finally landed at the Morro de Sama, a miserable 
fort, ten leagues to the north of Arica. After their landing, debilitated 
as they were, by their previous sickness and fatigue, they were fated 
to undergo the greatest privations, in the want of water. | Colonel 
Miller advanced with his little army of about four hundred tien into 
the country, by passes of the mountains that were’ deemed inac- 
cessible;—and he thus came by surprise upofi atau’ tee 
under the comimand of La Hera. He complet d them. For 
a fortnight he followed up his successes with the most extraor 
activity ;—and killed or captured more than six hundred) 

His soldiers underwent every privation of hunger and thirst in deserts 
and mountain wilds ;—and irresistible sleep sometimes so : 
the troops, that they fell off their mules as they rode alongi” This 
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sort of warfate was continued for some time, till an armistice took place. 
Upon the renewal of hostilities, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller was compelled 
to draw off his little force from that part of the coast, In 1822 he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and assumed the civil and military 
government of an extensive district in Peru, He was engaged in 
several importaut battles subsequently during that year. 

Colonel Miller, about the beginning of 1823, was employed in a 
very harassing detached service in the Puertos Intermedios of Peru, 
With only a company of cacadores he harassed the Royalists for 
several months ;—and so alarmed the enemy by the rapidity of his 
movements and his romantic daring, that he often passed the hostile 
division, consisting of a thousand men, without their daring to attack 
him. The country in which these operations were carried on is thus 
described in the Memoirs :— 


“The coast of Peru may be said to consist of a line of sandy desert, five 
hundred leagues in length, the breadth varying from seven to above fifty 
miles, ‘as the several branches of the Andes approach to, or recede from, the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. It presents great inequalities of surface, and 
has the appearance of having once formed a part of the bed of the adjoining 
ocean. ere it not for the stupendous background, which gives to every 
other object a comparatively diminutive outline, the sand hills might some- 
timés be called mountains, The long line of desert is intersected by rivers 
and streams, which are seldom less than twenty, or more than eighty or ninety 
miles apart. The narrow strips on each bank of every stream are peopled in 
proportion to the supply of water. During the rainy season in the interior, 
or from the melting of the snows upon the Andes, the great rivers upon the 
coast swell prodigiously, and can be crossed only by means of a balsa, which 
isa raft or frame-work, fastened upon four bull-hides sewed up, made air- 
tight, and filled with wind. A few of the large rivers reach the sea, but most 
of those of the second order are consumed in irrigating the cultivated patches, 
or are absorbed by the encompassing desert, where it never rains ; where 
neither birds, beasts, nor reptiles, are ever seen, and where a blade of vegeta- 
tion never grew.. Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, and is lost within 
the space of a hundred yards. Very often the banks of rivers are too steep and 
rugged to admit of the water being applied to the papers of irrigation ; 
consequently the surrounding country cannot be cultivated. No stranger 
can travel from valley to valley, as the inhabited strips are inappropriately 
called, without a guide ; forthe only indication that the desert has been trodden 
before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the remains of beasts of burden 
that have perished. The sand is frequently raised into immense clouds b 
the wind, 'to the great annoyance of the traveller, who generally rides wi 
his face muffled up, , The obstacles to moving a body of troops from one 
pont tg another in, this. co can only be appreciated by military men who 

ve had to contend against them.” webanp ll 

On), the,.8th,.of April, -1823; Colonel Miller was promoted to the 
rank, of General. of Brigade; :and, in November of the same year, he 
was further|promotéd to be chief of the staff of the Peruvian army. 
In 1824 erat eRe Ere peer cur te who had quelled Spon 
tection.at Caliso;--and .was immediately named by ‘the Liberator’ 
Commandante-General..of the Peruvian cavalry; On the 13th. of 
June he crossed. the Andes to take the command of fifteen hundred 
Anontoneres. (ai, body.of amen very similar to the guerillas of Spain), 
who occupied the country reund Pasco. The peculiar difficulties of 
the service in which General Miller was now engaged, and the general 
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dangers of a campaign in the Andes, may be well collected from the 


following passages :-— 

** It often occurred during the campaign of 1824, that the cavalry being in 
the rear, were, by a succession of various obstructions, prevented from accom- 
plishing the day’s march before nightfall. It then became necessary for every 
man to dismount, and to lead the two animals in his charge, to avoid going 
astray, or tumbling headlong down the most frightful precipices. But the 
utmost precaution did not always prevent the corps from losing their way, 
Sometimes men, at the head of a battalion, would continue to follow the 
windings of a deafening torrent, instead of turning abruptly to the right or 
left, up some rocky acclivity, over which lay their proper course; whilst 
others who chanced to be right, would pursue the proper track. The line was 
so drawn out, that there were unavoidably many intervals, and it was easy for 
such mistakes to occur, although trumpeters were placed at regular distances 
expressly to prevent separation. One party was frequently heard hallooing 
from an apparently fathomless ravine, to their comrades passing over some 
high projecting summit, to know if they were going right. These would an- 
swer with their trumpets ; but it often occurred that both parties had lost their 
road. The frequent sound of trumpets along the broken line—the shouting 
of officers to their men at a distance—the neighing of horses, and the braying 
of mules, both men and animals being alike anxious to’reach a place of rest, 
produced a strange and fearful concert, echoed, m the darkness of the night, 
from the horrid solitude of the Andes. After many fruitless attempts to dis- 
cover the proper route, a halt until daybreak was usually the last resource. 
The suffermgs of the men and animals on those occasions were extreme. 
The thermometer was generally below the freezing point, amidst which they 
were sometimes overtaken by terrific snow-storms. 

“These difficulties and hardships were not so severely felt by the infantry, 
for, unincumbered with the charge of horses, it was an easy matter for them 
to turn back, whereas it was often impossible for the cavalry to do so, the 
path on the mountain-side being generally too narrow to admit of horses 
turning round. It happened more than once, that the squadron in front, 
having ascertained that it had taken a wrong direction, was nevertheless 
compelled to advance until it reached some open spot, where the men were 
enabled to assemble, and wait for the hindmost of their comrades, and then 
retrace their steps. After having pursued this plan, the troops have met an- 
other squadron following the same track; and, under such circumstances, 
it has required hours for either to effeet a countermarch. In this complicated 
operation many an animal was hurled down the precipice and dashed 'to 
pieces, nor did their riders always escape a simliar fate". 64... ° . 


“In the mountainous regions of the interior, nature presents difficulties 
which, though of a different description, are equally as sppaliing be those 
experienced on the coast. The sheds erected at pascanas (or halting. plices) 
in the vast unpeopled tracts of the bleak mountain districts, and 6n'the’table 
Jands, were inadequate to afford ‘shelter to more than a small number, so 
that the greater part of the trocps were ‘obliged to -bivouac sometimes in 
places where the thermometer falls every night considerably below ; the 
freezing point, and this throughout the year, whereas Hrofien.meee Bt noon, 
in the same place, to 90°. It may be readily imagined what must haye been 
the sufferings of men, born in, or accustomed to ‘temperature of 
Truxillo, Guayaquil, Panama, or Cartagena. ‘The difficilty of respiration, 
called in some places /a puna, and ‘in others él stroche, expetient<d im tho 
parts’ of the Andes which most/abound in metals; ‘was so-great‘at times;'that, 
whilst on the mareli, whole battalions would sink down, asif by magie, and 





it would have been inflicting death to have attempted-te oblige: them’ to pror 
ceed until they had rested and. recovered themselyes, «In many cases. life 
was solely preserved by opening the temporal artery, This sudden difficulty 
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of respiration is supposed to be caused by occasional exhalations of me- 
talliferous vapour, which, being inhaled into the lungs, causes a strong 
feeling of suffocation. 5 

“During certain months of the year, tremendous hail-storms occur. 
They have fallen with such violence that the army has been obliged to 
halt, and the men being compelled to hold up their knapsacks to protect 
their faces, have had their hands so severely bruised and cut by large hail- 
stones as to bleed copiously. 

“ Thunder-storms are also particularly severe in the elevated regions, 
The electric fluid is seen to fall around, in a manner unknown in other parts 
of the world, and frequently causes loss of life, Such storms have often 
burst at some distance below their feet, as the army climbed the lofty ridges 
of the Andes. ; 

The distressing fatigues of the most difficult marches in Europe cannot 
perhaps be compared to those which the patriot soldiers, underwent in the 
campaign of 1824. From Caxamarca (memorable for the seizure and death 
of Atubualpa) to Cuzco, the whole line of road (with the exception of the 
plain between Pasco and the vicinity of Tarma, twenty leagues in extent, and 
the valley of Xauxa) presents a continuation of rugged and fatiguing ascents 
and deelivities. That these difficulties do not diminish between Cuzco and 
Potosi may be inferred from the following fact. 

“ When General Cordova’s division marched from Cuzco to Puno, it 
halted at Santa Rosa. During the night there was a heayy fall of snow. 
They continued their march the next morning. The effects of the rays of the 
sun reflected from the snow upon the eyes, produces a disease, which the 
Peruvians call surumpt. It occasions blindness, accompanied by excru- 
ciating pains. .A pimple forms in the eye-ball, and causes an itching, 
pricking pain, as though needles were continually piercing it, The tempo- 
rary loss of sight is occasioned by the impossibility of opening the eye-lids 
for a single moment, the smallest ray of light being absolutely insupportable, 
The only relief is a poultice of snow, but as that melts away the tortures 
return.. With the exception of twenty men and the guides, who knew how 
to guard against the calamity, the whole division were struck blind three 
leagues distant from the nearest human habitation, ‘The guides galloped on 
to a village in advance, and brought out a hundred Indians to assist. in 
leading the men. Many of the sufferers, maddened by pain, had strayed 
away from the column, and perished before the return of the guides, who, 
together with the Indians, took charge of long files of the poor sightless 
soldiers, clinging to each other with agonized and desperate grasp. During 
their dreary march by a rugged mountain path, several fell down precipices, 
and were never heard of more. General Miller suffered only fifteen | i 
from the surumpt, but the complaint usually continues two days, Out of 
three thousand men, General Cordova lost above a hundred. ‘ihe regiment 
most affected was the voltigeros (formerly Numancia), which had marched 
by land from Caracas, a distance of upwards of two thousand leagues.” . 


By his:skill and bravery General Miller mainly contributed to the 
fortunate issue of the affair of Junin, which triumph was won by him, 
in the presence of Bolivar, en the 6th August, 1824. ‘The’ royalist 
cavalry were totally routed by our gallant countryman and’ his band of 
mountaineers. At the great victory of Ayacucho (which may be ‘said 
to have terminated the war in Peru) in December of the same year, 
Gen. Miller was, as usual, foremost inthe thickest of the fight ;—and 
his humanity was as remarkable as his courage. It,is singular that 
this extraordinary young man commanded the good! will and:affection 
not only of his comtades; ‘but of those to whom: he was’ o , and 
the friendship ‘which existed between him’ and ‘the’ royalist’ General 
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Loriga was quite of a romantic character. The following passage, 
descriptive of an interview after the victory of Ayacucho, between our 
countryman and the defeated Spanish Viceroy, is very interesting :— 


*“* General Miller continued to be occupied on various duties till a very 
late hour. About midnight he visited the captive viceroy, General La Serna, 
who had been placed in one of the best of the miserable habitations of 
Quinua. When Miller entered, he found the viceroy sitting on a bench, 
and leaning against the mud wall of the hut. A feeble glimmering from the 
wick of a small earthen lamp threw just enough light around to render visible 
his features, which were shaded by his white hair, still partially clotted with 
blood from the wound he had received. His person, tall and at all fimes 
dignified, now appeared most venerable and interesting. ‘The attitude, the 
situation, and the scene altogether was precisely that which an ‘historical 
painter would have chosen to represent the dignity of fallen greatness. Re- 
flecting on the vicissitudes of fortune, it may be imagined with what feelings 
Miller advanced towards the man who, but a few hours Prrenaey, had 
exercised a kingly power. The viceroy was the first to speak, and holding 
out his hand, said, ‘ You, general, we all know full well: we haye always 
considered you as a personal friend, notwithstanding all the mischief you 
have done, and the state of alarm in which you have so repeatedly kept us, 
In spite of my misfortunes, I rejoice to see you.’ The Viceroy afterwards 
observed, that a sentry had been placed, as he supposed by some mistake, 
in the samé room with him, and that, in the confusion and hurry of the 
time, his own wound had not been even washed. General Miller immedi- 
ately ordered the guard outside, and sent for a surgeon. _When the wound 
was dressed, Miller, in tendering his further services, told the viceroy, that 
the only refreshment he had it in his power to offer was. a little tea, which 
he happened to have with him, and which he believed no other person 
in the army could supply. The viceroy, enfeebled by loss of blood, ap- 

eared to revive at the very mention of this beverage. He said, ‘ It is 
indeed the only thing I could take. One cup of it would reanimate and 
keep me from sinking. When the tea was brought, the venerable vice- 
roy drank it with eagerness, and was perhaps more grateful for this sea- 
sonable relief than for any kindness or favour he had ever received. He 
expressed his acknowledgments in the warmest terms to Miller, who felt 
peculiar gratification in having it in his power to pay this, smal].attention to 
the distinguished prisoner. He had been long before informed that the 
viceroy had repeatedly declared that, in the event of his (Miller's) bein 

taken prisoner, that he should be treated asa brother como, hermano), an 

furnished with ample means to return to his own country, the only condition 
meant to be imposed upon him.” Os, 

We have thus traced the progress of a young and, adyenturous 
Englishman through some of the most stirring scenes of the war of 
South American independence. Without any high.connexions, almost 
without friends, he devoted himself to a cause by which his enthu- 
siasm was animated, and his honest ambition excited; and he fought 
his way, in six years, to the highest rank in the service into which he 
had entered an obscure stranger. He does not appear to have accom- 
plished this success through the qualities of a mere soldier. Enter- 
prising, brave, intelligent, and persevering, he, triumphed over every 
difficulty of opposing enemies; but he was no less careful to exercise 
the great duties of justice and humanity towards the unfortunate in- 
habitants whose country had become the theatre of war. Skilful in 
negotiation and fertile in expedients, his acuteness and promptitude often 
saved his troops from the risks of a battle; and in the occasional brief 
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hours of a soldier’s repose, he became the delight and ornament of the 
society into which chance had thrown him. At the conclusion of the 
war in 1825, General Miller was appointed Prefect of the department 
of Potosi, exercising almost unlimited civil jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion of 300,000 souls. In afew months he re-organized every branch 
of the administration, introduced the most extensive reforms, laid the 
foundation of several important institutions for the cultivation of 
science, placed the most honest and intelligent men in power, and 
was unremitting in his labours to ameliorate the condition of the 
native population, who for three centuries had been the victims of the 
most infamous oppression. But the state of his health required that 
he should visit Europe, and in October 1825 he resigned his honourable 
office, and obtained leave of absence to return to his native country. 
He quitted Potosi amidst the most unbounded demonstrations of popu- 
lar affection. An unsolicited testimonial from Bolivar, with which 
we shall close this article, will be read with pleasure by every English- 
man. The cause in which this young man was engaged was one 
which could only have been accomplished by successful warfare, and 
therefore we may sympathize with its triumphs without any compro- 
mise of our love of peace. General Miller has returned to his native 
land, and wherever his merits have been known, has been received with 
that respect which is so eminently his due. The following is the 


testimonial to which we have alluded :— 


“To all whom the present may concern, greeting. 

“T certify that the General of division Don Guilermo Miller served under 
my orders throughout the campaign of 1824, during which he performed his 
duty in a manner worthy of admiration. The command of our caval 
devolved upon him at the battle of Junin, in which he acquitted himself with 
the valour by which he has always been distinguished. He retained the 
same command at Ayacucho, where he displayed that intrepidity and tact 
which so much contributed to the victory. 

“General Miller was amongst the first who undertook to achieve the 
freedom of Peru, and is one of those who remained to the last to behold its 
triumph. His activity, moderation, and private worth obtained for him the 
esteem of his commanders, whilst in the districts and departments over which 
he presided he is respected as a good magistrate. 

“‘ General Miller has never taken part in any of the factions which have 
agitated Peru: on the contrary, the successive governments, and the various 

enerals who commanded the army, have all placed unlimited confidence in 

is fidelity. In consequence of these services, the government of Peru has 

honourably recompensed General Don Guilermo Miller. Given at head- 
quarters in Potosi, the 29th of October, 1825. : 
| (Signed) Bo.uivar.” 
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Ir is really a delightful incident in our editorial lives to have very few 
new books to trouble us; to have a little leisure to refresh ourselves 
with our dear old delicious authors, about whose merits we shall have 
no doubt or cavil. ‘Thank Heaven! we have been living out of the 
modern world of letters for the last month, gazing, when we, could, 
upon the deep blue autumnal sky, and drinking in the sunshine after 
a summer of clouds. We knew there were no books published that 
we should not hear of through the indefatigable weekly journals, and 
we gave ourselves no trouble to hunt for critical food. We shall 
devote a few pages to those we find upon our table, without further 
preface. , 
‘Pinnock’s Modern Geography and History” is a very neatly exe- 
cuted school-book, by a very indefatigable and intelligent compiler. 
To Mr. Pinnock belongs the merit of inventing those .catechisms of 
science and general knowledge, which even a Lord Chancellor conde- 
scended to read and to praise. Nothing more is necessary to be said 
to recommend his book in every quarter. 
“My Early Days”—a book for children—is evidently written by a 
man of high talent and right feeling. The price is 2s. 6d., and there- 
fore we shall attempt to give no analysis of the story; but we, must 
hi present an extract. The hero of the tale, the child of a poor but con- 
Hl tented Scotch minister, describes the school-master from whose lessons 
i he first derived the rudiments of knowledge. ‘The picture is’ a’pleasing 
one :— 
oil “ Never did human figure harmonize more completely with a scene in 
oi still life, than the honest instructor of the children of Glen-O with the peace 
i set apart as the sphere of his undisputed sovereignty. Master James Flem- 
WW ing—or, as he was officially designated by all the country, the Master—was 
just the kind of man one would wish to meet in such a place. The school. 
house and he seemed formed for each other ; both in ‘the physiognomy. and 
in their relative situations there seemed a strong resemblance. master’s 
years had left above fifty-five notches in time's calendar; but his long grey 
locks still retained traces of the curls of youth, and’ his cheek yet prerved 
a warm tone of colour, derived from temperate habits, good humour, and a 
sound constitution, He left Scotland, when a young man, with the prede- 
cessor of my father. By his own exertions he acquired a considerable share 
3 of education. His great aim ‘and object was to become a clergyman ; but 
4 even the very moderate means necessary to complete a collegiate course in 
f his native country went far beyond his resources, and he was necessitated 
| to rank his early aspirations among the number of those things which God 
| in his providence has allotted notto be. Having a good voice, with a taste 
7 for sacred music, he united the duties of teacher precentor ; thus, 
in the exercises of the Sabbath, his vocation placed him in a sit bear- 
if ing a relation to the sacred office for which he had thirsted, similar to that 
| possessed by the scene of his temporal labours in its local proximity to the 


house of prayer, 

‘‘ It was the pride of his heart.that, with the exception of the time in- 
cluded in an illness of three weeks, his place in the church had not witnessed 
his absence for a single day during a period of thirty years. There he was 
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—through hail and snow,—in storm and sunshine ; his countenance beam- 
ing with an expression of honest exultation, as if a seat in the Zion of his 
fathers amply repaid the scholastic labours of the bygone week. Many a 
day, for many a year, have I seen him seated at his desk, awaiting the com- 
ing of my father with rigid punctuality. In the memory of the oldest of 
the congregation, his dress on that occasion was invariably the same. A 
slate-coloured coat, with a single breast,—a vest of black cloth,—velveteen 
breeches,—black stockings of a quality in accordance with the season,—a 
round hat, with a small crown and venerable brim,—and shoes ornamented 
with large plated buckles. A linen napkin, white as snow, lay before him, 
with which he ever wiped the dimness from his spectacles ere he commenced 
reading. I have the image of the Master at this moment before my eyes, 
with all the fulness and freshness ‘of reality. I hear his clear and unbroken 
tones, unbroken to the last, raising the sacred song,—the mild melody of his 
native hills,—that rose wherever the persecuted found shelter. The psal- 
mody is at an end; he places the book placidly before him. His whole 
deportment speaks the reverential feelings of the man who knows what an 
awful thing it is to commune with his Maker. He—but imagination car- 
ries me too far. The form of the Master has long since ceased to occupy a 
place upon earth. The hallowed scene of his harmless triumphs is profaned . 
and desolate.: Even the school-house, whose gay ivy looked like youth with 
old age in its arms, is now a broken ruin: ‘ The place that once knew him 
knows him no more!" 

“ His favourite study, I might say amusement, was astronomy, By per- 
severance he had attained a considerable knowledge of various branches of 
mathematical science. Having presented an accurate survey of the Glen-O 
estate to the father of its present proprietor, the latter, not to be outdone in 
courtesy, gave him in return a pair of globes and a small telescope. He was 
an unmarried man, and these, with a few choice books, wereto him a wife 
and children. His family were very decorous, and they were rewarded with 
a full share of affeetion. On the clear frosty nights, when the stars were 
bright, and the moon beautiful, he would gaze on the blue sky till the nip- 
ping airs of midnight caused him to seek his bed, benumbed from his noctur- 
nal reveries, Notwithstanding the abstracted and unsocial nature of his 
meditations, he was a favourite everywhere. Without home or hearth, he 
divided his time among such of his pupils’ parents as were in easy circum- 
stances, There was no one more welcome to a seat at the farmer's ingle 
than the Master. He was never at a loss for an entertaining story or a good- 
humoured jest ; and his presence damped no man's merriment. Even the 
children anticipated his yisits with delight. He had ‘ borne his faculties so 
meek,’—had been ‘so clear in his great office, —that the mere cessation from 
his wonted kind familiarity was, to the young folks, a grievous punishment. 
It was a pleasant sight when, on some particular occasion of festivity, there 
arose an affectionate contention about. what family should have him.at their 
fireside,—to see the little party, who had the good fortune to sécure his pro- 
mise, leading him home in triumph.” 

By way of contrast we will turn to “ A Treatise on the Cause and 
Cure of Hesitation of Speech, or Stammering, as discovered by Henry 
M‘Cormac, M.D.” Even here we shall find amusement—certainly 
eee The definition of stammering is very important towards 
the cure :— 


“ T shall now proceed to the cause, which, in nine cases out of ten,—I 
think I may safely say, ninety-nine out of a hundred,—is that which I am 
about to point out. Such causes however, besides, as are any ways influen- 


hal, I shall also notice in their order. ‘ 
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other irregular or abnormal affections, arises iraee- fae want of knowledge in 
the patient to put his o in the proper train for executing, the desired 
freedom of action; but the proximate cause in most cases arises from the 
patient endeavouring to utter words, or any other manifestation of voice, 
when the air in the lungs is exhausted, and they are in a state of collapse, or 
nearly so. In this consists the discovery hitherto made by none, or it made 
not announced. The patient endeavours to speak when the lungs are 
empty, and cannot. Why? because the organs of voice are not struek-b 
the rushing current of air; they do not vibrate; therefore voice or mec 
cannot take place, whatever position we put them and the organs of speech 
into ; for the organs of voice are one thing and the organs of speech are 
another, though commonly confounded ; we can utter a yoice without speech 
or words, but not the latter without the former. In vain do we press down 
the keys of an organ—the many-toned tubes will not vibrate without the air 
rushing through them: so in vain do we place the chord tendinw, and the 
muscles, and the membranes, and the bones of the air-tubes, and of the 
mouth and the nose into a proper position ; words will not follow our efforts, 
any more than they can issue from the moving lips of the voiceless. phantoms 
of departed men, imagined by our ancestors. Yet the source of this voice. 
lessness has never been before conceived.” 


For the details of the method of surmounting this defect, which em- 
bitters the lives of many estimable persons, we refer to the book itself. 
The principle of cure is thus defined :-— 

- The main thing to be attended to, and which, in fact, is the ground- 
work of the whole system of cure, is, to expire the breath strongly each time 
when attempting to speak, the lungs being peaviqusly flee to the ufmost, or, 
in other words, to reverse the habit of stuttering, which is that of trying to 
speak without expiring any air.” 

We should have much regretted the circumstance had we overlooked 
an unpretending volume of poems, which will secure the admiration of 
those who love to watch the untrammelled efforts of early talent— 
occasionally deficient in judgment, formed, perhaps, upon a false 
model, and now and then mistaking quaintness for originality; but 
still talent,—fervid, simple, and pure of heart. “ Lyric Offerings, by 
S$. Laman Blanchard,” shew that the germs of excellence are in the 
writer. This little book may not be popular (we doubt, whether the 
author desires popularity,) but there are many who will feel its value, 
though their praise may not be loud or profitable. 

The thought and the expression of the following sonnet appear to us 
beautiful ;— | | 

Wisnes or Yours, 
“ Gaily and greenly let my seasons run; 
And should the war-winds of the world uproot 
The sanctities of life, and its sweet fruit 
Cast forth as fuel for the sun; 
npdincilc dni pndengibor Bs eae iste d rit 
a 0g a out rs Meo a sounds that ysl Hg? 
air and disco ‘s harpstri C grail 
Still let me live as Love and Life were reer sug 1 
Still let me turn on earth a childlike gaze, 6 Io tadt.es 
And trust the whispered charities that bring). 40.) !.q0) ym 
qaaings of human truth; with inward praise lecy ot Josue 
Watch the weak motion of each common thing, < | o- 1) 
And find it ~still let me-raise joy oso bas eredio 
On wintry an altar to the Spring.” 
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«“ The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, edited by his friend, 


Henry Vernon,” is a compound of meagre humour and mawkish sen- 
timentality, hatched by some fifth-rate imitator of Washington Irving. 
Why do people put these things in books?—Is not the “ Ladies 
Magazine” still in existence ?—-The following is, doubtless, an accurate 


picture of life of some sort :— 


“ Harry Halworth was seated in the coffee-room of an inn awaiting the 
arrival of his sister by the coach. In due time the vehicle drew up, and was 
immediately surrounded, as usual, by a crowd of idlers, or persons in expec- 
tation of their friends. 'When Halworth appeared in the street; he was rather 
surprised at seeing one of the offieers standing with his head through the 
eoach window, and, as it appeared, conversing with his sister... He turned 
out to be the very man whom I have just been describing to’ you, at that 
time a perfect stranger to Harry. The latter, on coming nearer to the coach, 
heard the officer accost his sister in a strain of the most impertinent famili- 
arity—His blood rushed up in a moment! he held back a while to be fully 
assured of the fellow’s purpose, and heard Miss Halworth desire him ‘to go 
about his business.’— 

“ «But, my love,’ said he, ‘ my business is with you.’ 

“ «First of all, Sir,’ said Harry, turning the dashing captain from the 
door of the coach by his collar—‘ first of all, Sir, you'll settle matters with 
me. Iam a fitter person for your insult than that lady, for I can resent it.’ 

“+ 6 n it, said the warrior, ‘ here's a fa-e-llow! And pray, Sir, 
who the devil are you 2’ 

“ «One, who may prove a very devil, indeed, if you don’t instantly take 
yourself off. Come, Sir, march! or I'll so soil your finery in that gutter, 
that your comrades won't know you again." 

“*T am a soldier—and— | 

* *So, I suppose, by your livery,’ said Harry, ‘though, from your man- 
ners, I very much question your right to the title.’ 

“ * You are an impertinent scoundrel, I think, said the man-o’-war; ‘ and, 
I trust, you do not imagine that I shall put up with your insolence.’ 

“* You'd better, said Harry; ‘it will be more easy to put up with than 
My resentment.’ 

“Your resentment!’ exclaimed the other, fumbling for his card case. 

“* Come, Sir,’ added Halworth, coolly, ‘take yourself off, while your 
epaulettes are on your shoulders, A little reflection will, 1 am sure, convince 
you that you have done nothing worthy of a soldier by insulting a woman,’ 

“*It is not my way, said the son of Mars, ‘to argue the matter in the 
open streets, Here is my card—you will be kind enough to favour me with 
your's.’ | 

“ *T don't carry cards,’ said Harry, laughing; ‘but if you wish to know 
my name, and place of abode, I'll tell you: my name is Henry Halworth, of 
Halworth Hall, close by.’ 

“*T shall remember, Sir—~here is my card; and you may shortly expect 
to hear from me.’ 

“ Halworth took the card from him, and instantly tearing it in pieces, threw 
= iapaeeie into the kennel. ‘ We differ,’ said he, ‘in our mode of settling 

putes.” 

78 La 8 eo the — $ rr oe but one alternative.’ 

“ *] guess at your intention, sai : f you mean to my name up 
as that pap eda ‘Now, bark you, Sir, It is not in A pee to hurt 
my reputation either as # man of honour or courage. I neither choose to 
subject myself to the fallacies of military custom, nor do I think that, by 
doing so I should give any proof of bravery. My life, Sir, is valuable to 
others, and certainly of tov much worth to be staked against your own, If] 
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have done you wrong, seek legal redress. For my own part, I should as 
much object to trouble myself with a prosecution, as I now scorn to take 
advantage of that physical force which would enable me to shake the very 
soul out of you! But you know that the weakness of your cause is equal to 
your personal imbecility.’ 

“ «Sir, said the other, interrupting him, ‘we shall meet again—or, at 
least—' 

** Halworth's patience was now exhausted. He seized Sullivain by the 
collar, and thus concluded the conference. 

“« Know, then, Sir,—the lady whom you have insulted is my sister! she 
and her mother look up to me as to their only protector. You shali not rob 
them of that protector, depend upon it. Any communication from you will 
be treated with contempt ; and, if you cast the slightest imputation upon my 
courage, by G—d, Sir, I'll break every bone in your skin!" ” 

Such literature as this must be popular. Every village has now its 
circulating library ;—and the milliners’ girls acquire a most accurate 
knowledge of the refinements of high society, through the medium of 
the numerous estimable productions that are given to the world for 
their especial edification. 

That valuable institution, the Literary Fund, has a very sapient 
rule in the distribution of its bounty—that no applicant for relief shall 
be eligible unless he has written @ book. He may have laboured all 
his life for the periodical press, but unless he have qualified himself b 
a poem, or a novel, or any other trash, duly published with a book- 
seller’s name, and all that, his claims are rejected. To become eligi- 
ble for the pensions which this society has to bestow, is probably the 
motive of many ingenious aspirants for rushing into print, not under 
the safe cover of anonymous magazining, but boldly in the shape of 
individual foolscap or post octavos—with advertisements in the news- 
papers all about themselves. Perhaps, however, despair at never 
finding admission into a periodical, drives the unhappy people to this 
sort of exposure. There must be some extraordinary impulse to 
produce such books as Wilmot Warwick. Res 

In the absence of any thing readable in the books of the month, 
we turn to an interesting and valuable periodical. ‘* The Foreign Re- 
view’ numbers amongst its contributors some men of splendid talents 
and acquirements, and it is edited with great judgment and industry. 
Its German literature a little inclines to mysticism, and: naturally so ; 
but the mystics of this work are men of ability. We have pleasure in 
quoting a passage from an able article on Goéthe, however we may 
dissent from some opinions of the writer :— 


“ At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, nay, sated to 
nausea, as we have been with the doctrines of Sentimentality, to estimate 
the boundless interest which /Werter must have excited when first given to 
the world. It was then new in all senses ; it was wonderful, yet wished for, 
both in its own country and in every other. The literature of Germany 
had as yet but partially awakened from its a learn- 
ing, deep reflection, have at no time been wanting ; but the creative 
spirit had for above a century been almost extinct. Of late, however, the 
Kamlers, Rabeners, Gellerts, had attained to no inconsiderable polish of 
style; Klopstock’s Messtas had called forth the admiration, and still 
more the pride of ‘the country, as a piece of art; boy. Serpereng tire 





abroad; Lessing had roused the minds of men to 
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in literature, had -even-decidedly begun to, introduce a heartier, warmer, 
and more expressive style. The Germans were on the alert ; in expectation, 
or at least in full readiness for some far bolder impulse ; waiting for the 
Poet that might speak to them from the heart to the heart. It was in 
Goethe that such a Poet was to be given them. 

‘* Nay, the literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied as they might 
seem, was in an equally expectant condition: everywhere, as in Germany, 
there was polish and languor, external glitter and internal vacuity ; it was 
not fire but a picture of fire, at which no soul could be warmed. Literature 
had sunk from its former vocation: it no longer held the mirror up to Nature; 
no longer reflected, in many-coloured expressive symbols, the actual passions, 
the hopes, sorrows, joys of living men; but dwelt in a remote conventional 
world, in Castles of Otranto, in Epigoniads and Leonidases, among clear, 
metallic heroes, and white, high, stainless beauties, in whom the drapery and 
elocution were nowise the least important qualities. Men thought it right 
that the heart should swell into magnanimity with Caractacus and Cato, and 
melt into sorrow with many an Eliza and Adelaide; but the heart was in no 
haste either to swell or to melt. Some pulses of heroical sentiment, a few 
unnatural tears might, with conscientious readers, be actually squeezed forth 
on such occasions: but they came only from the surface of the mind; nay, 
had the conscientious man considered of the matter, he would have found 
that they ought not to have come at all. Our only English poet of the 
period was Goldsmith ; a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of depth or 
strength sufficient: his Vicar of Wakefield remains the best of all modern 
Idyls ; but it is and was nothing more. And consider our leading writers ; 
consider the poetry of Gray, and the prose of Johnson. The first a labo- 
rious mosaic, through the hard stiff lineaments of which little life or true 
grace could be expected to look: real feeling, and all freedom of expressing 
it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold splendour; for vigour we have a certain 
mouthing vehemence, too elegant indeed to be tumid, yet essentially foreign 
to the heart, and seen to extend no deeper than the mere voice and gestures. 
Were it not for his Letters, which are full of warm, exuberant power, we 
might almost doubt whether Gray was a man of genius; nay, was a living 
man at all, and not rather some thousand times more cunningly devised poe- 
tical turning-loom than that of Swift's Philosophers in Laputa. Jobnson’s 
prose is true, indeed, and sound, and full of practical sense: few men have 
seen more clearly into the motives, the interests, the whole walk and conver- 
sation of the living busy world as it lay before him; but farther than this 
busy, and; to most of us, rather prosaic world, he seldom looked : his in- 
struction’ is for men of business, and in regard to matters of business alone. 
Prudence is the highest virtue he ean inculcate ;,and for that finer portion of 
our nature, that portion of it which belongs essentially to literature strictly 
so called ; where our highest feelings, our best joys and keenest sorrows, our 
doubt, our love, our religion reside, he has no word to utter; no remedy, no 
counsel to give us in our straits ; or at most, if, like poor Boswell, the patient 
is importunate, will answer, ‘ My dear Sir, endeavour to clear your mind 


of Cant.’ 
Now this is fresh ang yigorous writing, and does not in the least 
inculcate that love of the obscure for its own sake, which belongs to 
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rities of Westminster Abbey are right, or fiot, in refusing allniittance 
to the monument of Byron. We are not about to instittite'a tom- 
parison between the poet of Germany and of England; for we are 
ready to admit that Byron had not looked so profoundly ‘into the 
hidden springs of the human mind as the author of “ Fattst ;” and 
will, probably, produce a less enduring influence upon the character of 
his age. But that Byron was a great writer—one who ‘could depict 
external nature with a vividness and beauty utisurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries; and who had sounded the depths of ‘ordinary 
panione9t passions which make up the existence of most human 
eings—of Love, of Hatred, of Ambition, of Revenge—with an 
almost unerring judgment, we shall as strenuously maintain. We are 
not insensible to the real glories of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
we hope that we can appreciate their proper powers as well as thé most 
devoted of their admirers. But we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact that their theories have led each of these gifted men into the most 
outrageous absurdities, and that they have each failed to seizé upon 
the practical poiut of sympathy with the age in which they live. Scott 
and Byron have not fallen into this mistake. Their popularity has 
been unbounded ; because they have written for the great family of 
mankind, whose thoughts and feelings are east in pretty much the 
same mould; and not for metaphysicians and pretenders to superior 
revelations of intellectual grandeur. Now, we are quite aware ‘that 
there are people in the world, and some of those who ‘profess to give 
a direction to the literature of the day, who will tell us that popularity 
is the very worst criterion of excellence; and that the novels of the author 
of ** Waverley,” and the romances in verse of Byron, are worth nothing, 
because they treat of subjects which every man can feel and under- 
stand, and are conversant with emotions which are pretty widely 
scattered among mankind. They hate what they call * outside, super- 
ficial feelings;” they call the highest poetry “that which furnishes 
expressions for the greatest number of those operations in the huma 
mind which are of the deepest kind; ” and with reference’ to Byron 
power, in particular, in its working upon their own minds, they say 
that ‘*‘ men of genius, persons of really deep feeling, who could ¢on- 
ceive all that Byron told them, and a good deal more besides, were per- 
fectly untouched!” Now, these “men of genius,’ who are always 
groping in a fog that they may magnify the commonest objects into 
yast proportions, and exaggerate the most Ordinary feelings into 
mysterious sympathies, hate every thing that is popalar in literature, 
because a necessary condition of its popularity is that it should be in- 
telligible. We, on the contrary, are inclined to maintain that nothing 
ever really and permanently excellent was not popular, ii 'the most 
extended sense of the word; and that no 6né ever lived th on 
many ages as a poet, could have built’ that itation ‘upon the 
applause of a few dreaming enthusiasts, who hand’ down his 
merits as a sort of freemasonry secret, while all the rest Gf thé world 
had their own general objects of admiration without ie into a 
“tiled lodge ” to look. for them. iid wan 98 * ~ 
‘e have ventured these very unmystical remarks; ‘becatise 
Ceive there is a spirit abroad which, if i dared, Would’ 
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reported exclusion of Lord Byron’s monument from Westininster Abbey, 
upon the principle that he was no poet! We leave these gentlemen to 
the support of the dogmas of their coterie ; and proceed to the conside- 
ration of the question, whether Lord Byron, being the most popular 
and influential writer of his generation, has so violated the moral 
principles by which society is held together, as to leave it in the power 
of a dignitary of the Charch, invested with irresponsible a to 
exclude his monument from that publie edifice, where memorials of 
the most illustrious men of their times have been erected, without 
much regard to any principle but the admiration which they commanded 
amongst their contemporaries. 

We have been led to this subject by a pamphlet before us, “ Syd- 
ney’s Letters to the Editor of the Courier, on the reported extltision 
of Lord Byron’s monument from Westminster Abbey.” There is not 
much of argument or of eloquence in these epistles; but they contaii 
a little commonplace rhetoric, which we dare say will help the cause 
of Lord Byron’s fame with some descriptions of persons. The writer, 
however, means well. We are not inclined to indulge in any vitu- 
peration against the Dein of Westminster for his determination to 
exclude Lord Byron’s monument from the aisles of the Abbey; but 
we would ask, ought such a power to rest in the hands of any indi- 
vidual? The alleged crime of Lord Byron, we presume, is his irreli- 
gion. It would not be difficult to select from his writings passages 
which amply prove that he was not indifferent to the majesty of the 
Creator, as exhibited in the glorious works of his creation by which 
we are Surrounded; and we mean nothing heterodox when we express 
our opinion, that there are parts in Lord Byron, more especially in the 
third canto of Childe Harold, which have a power of awakening more 
solemn and devotional feelings than we ever had the pleasure to hear 
called forth by any of the churchmen of the present day, whose first 
duty is to arouse the mind from that insensibility into whith it is too 
often plunged by the engrossing cares and pleasures of the world, 
We admit that Lord Byron was occasionally a scoffer; but we deny 
that he was an habitual one. He was a self-willed and imperfectly 
educated child of fortune; his mind had not been disciplinéd in the 
school of humility ; he was accustomed to regard intellecttial supre- 
macy as the one thing needful; and he naturally enough ‘took up an 
opinion, from the books he read and from the society by which he was 
surrounded, that infidelity was a mark of talent. But he was hot a 
systematic corrupter of the world; and stich was the constitution 
of his mind, that we apprehend, if he had not died young, an over 
implicit faith in,most matters beyond the range of human reason 
would have marked the writings of his later years. But all this is 
beside the question. . Lord Byrou was, in our view, the first atid Certainly 
the most popular poet of his day.’ His popularity still survives ; and we 
hayelittle doubt that his writings, however imperfect, will always hold a 
distinguished place jin’ English literature. ‘They may not occupy the 
highest place; but they will be read and remembered, when some of the 
men who have now niches in Westminster Abbey wiil be utterly for- 
gotten. We. conscientiously believe that’ the evils of Lord Byron’s 
writings have been exaggerated, and that, in the main, they are more 
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capable of producing good to markind than “injury. His political 
aspirations are all on the side of freedom ;—his private detesta- 
tions are generally levelled against hypocrisy and uncharitableness ; 
and if he paints passions as they exist amongst mankind, he also 
shews—as every poet must shew, if he be true to- nature, without 
straining after a moral—that passions, nourished and uncontrolled, 
lead to inevitable wretchedness and degradation. As, therefore, he was 
the first among a generation not unprolific of great men, we ask, what 
right has any individual to deny to him a record of the estimation in 
which he was held by his contemporaries? The monument sought to 
be erected, is a spontaneous tribute to his genius by all classes of his 
countrymen. They seek to place his statue amongst the monuments 
of such men as Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Gay, Butler, Gar- 
rick, Handel, and many others, who have not found a place in West- 
minster Abbey for their zeal in the cause of piety, or have been 
excluded from thence through any suspicion of their irreligion ; but 
who have in that place memorials amongst the statesmen and nobles 
of the land, because they had earned a reputation as great as any 
statesmen or nobles, by their excellence in the particular walk of art 
which they dignified by the splendour of their genius. To some of 
these men, monuments were erected by their contemporaries; and of 
others, it was their fortune to be neglected by their own age, and to 
be honoured by those who, by reflection and comparison, had learned 
to appreciate that high order of merit, which leaves enduring traces of 
its passage through the world. Was the question ever asked, if a vein 
of scepticism had been discovered in the public works of these men; or 
if their lives had been strictly in accordance with the precepts of 
Christianity? Why then should a scrutiny like this be applied to the 
memory of Lord Byron? Those who would honour that memory 
ask to raise a monument—not to the feeble and imprudent scofler— 
but to the Poet, whose rare merits far outweigh his occasional errors. 
A refusal, like the one which is affirmed to have taken place, will have 
the inevitable consequence of separating, and widely, too, the literature 
of the country from the religion of the state; and if evidences of or- 
thodoxy are in future to be produced, before the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster or St. Paul’s will admit the memorial of a nation to its 
poets or its artists into their sixpenny raree-shows, the nation will 
build a Pantheon; and the very spirit of resistance to what looks so 
like bigotry, will cause honours to be paid to men, whose principal 
claim to distinction will have been, that they strove to put down an 
inconsistent tyranny of opinion ;—a tyranny which, in its attempt to be 
exclusively Christian, forgets that charity forms one of the largest 
portions of christian duty; and which neglects the solemn monition 
which proclaimed to all men—* Judge not, that ye-be not judged.” 
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